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PREFACE. 


W iiEN the Society completed the Second Volume of their 
Transactions in March 1818, arrangements were made to 
insure, if possible, the publication of portions of the suc- 
ceeding Volumes, at less distant periods than had hitherto 
been done. They flattered themselves with the hope of be- 
ing able to complete a Volume, every second year, by the 
publication of one-fourth part at intervals of six months ; and 
it is very satisfactory that, so far, that hope has been realised. 
The Third Volume is now submitted to the Public, the con- 
tents of which, they trust, will prove that no efforts h;ive been 
spared to render it literally the Transactions of a Horticul- 
tural Society, the most scru[)ulous attention havingbeen paid 
to avoid encroat hments u[)on the province of tlie scit'iitific 
Botanist, and to confine their views to subjects immedi- 
ately connected with the respective departments oi' useful and 
oruauie/itdl gar<lening. 

On(i of the ol)jects which has particvdarly engaged the at- 
tention of the Society has been the formation of an Ex[)cri- 
mental (larden. Wliat they have yet licen able to accomplish 
in this lespect, they consi<ler only as temporary ; but it has 
been sutheient to prove that they have not over-rated the 
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advantages to be derived to Horticulture, from a garden of 
such description, upon an extensive scale, and of this there 
arc Papers in the present volume which arc some evidence ; 
they, therefore look forward with confidence to that period 
when, either by their own increased efibrts, or by an aid su- 
perior to their own, they may effect an establishment, which 
shall at once become a National School for the propagation 
of Horticultural knowledge, and a standard of reference for 
the authenticity of every species of Garden produce. 

'fhat the country duly appreciates the importance of the 
objects to which the attention of the Society is directed, 
may be inferred from the v^ery flattering circumstance, that 
within a period of two years they have considerably more 
than doubled their numbers, and that in this increase they 
have the satisfaction of enumerating many of the most dis- 
tinguished names in the kingdom, whether rank, character, 
or talent be couriered. 

Jn the class of /'b/v’/g/i Alemhers they have to congratulate 
themselves on having atided many jicrsons of the highest 
consideration for Jiolanii-al and Horticultural knowledge, in 
various parts of tlie world ; and to the class of Corresponding 
J^Iemhers, both at home and abroail, they have made such ad- 
ditions as cannot fail to prove of the highest advantage in 
promoting the objects which they have in view. This class, 
as will be seen by a reference to the List of the Society, 
contains many individuals eminent for their scientific at- 
tainments, while at the same time a large proportion consists 
of Practical Gardeners, whose emulation has been excited. 
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and whose talents have been developed, by the attention 
which the Society is ev^er ready to pay to their communica' 
tions, by which they are encouraged to state those facts which 
their practical experience may discover ; and of the value of 
which, over mere theory, none can entertain a doubt. 

In the period which has elapsed since the Society last 
addressed the Public, they have had to deplore the loss of 
their august and venerable Patroness ; their consolation, 
however, has been, that the protection which Her late 
Majesty extended to them is in the most gracious man- 
ner continued by His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
who has evinced at once his disposition to promote useful 
Science, arul his veneration for the memory of his illustri- 
ous parent, by becoming the Patron of the Society, and 
thus protecting and encouraging that Institution, which she 
was pleased to honour with her j)eculiar favour. 

It has been the highest source of gratiiiQation to the So- 
ciety, to find that in every step which they have advanced 
towai'ds the amelioration of Practical Horticulture, as well as 
in theoretical investigations, they have received the most cor- 
dial and able assistance from the Nurserymen, and Market 
and Practical Gardeners, of all ranks, as well in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, as in remote parts of the kingdom. No 
petty jealousies or fears have operated to the prejudice of 
the Society’s views ; but, on the contrar}’, in the intercourse 
which has taken place with them, they have exhibited an 
union of sentiment and an ardent desire for the dissemination 
of practical knowledge, the importance of which is every day 
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felt by those engaged in the care of the Society’s concerns. 
This liberality of feeling will be best shewn, by referring to 
the number of persons in those classes, which arc to l)e found 
not only amongst the Fellows of the Society, l)ut also 
amongst the contributors to the present Volume. 'To the 
liberal views of the Society, and to the disinterestedness of 
their practice, they owe this feeling of unity. M'he acquisi- 
tions which they are continually making, arc not reserved, 
through selfish motives, for themselves, but are either at once 
distributed to the Nurserymen, or propagated in their own 
Garden with the view to their future distribution to the pub- 
lic through the same channels ; by which means it is hoped 
the kingdom at large will obtain them with the greatest 
facility and correctness. 

The unexampled rapidity with which the Society has in- 
creased in numbers, rendered it absolutely necessary to 
provide such apartments, as might be sufficiently commodi- 
ous for transacting their business, and a spacious room in 
which tjieir meetings might be held with more convenience 
than formerly. The House, with its adjoining room, 
which they now occupy, j>rcscnted itself, and they arc happy 
to say that its favourable situation, and general convenience 
for the purposes of the Society, leave them nothing more to 
wish for on this head. 

Another object, to which the attention of the Society has 
been, and still is directed, is the formation of an Horticultu- 
ral L/ibrary of reference, for the use of the Members gene- 
rally. To render this as perfect as possible, no pains will 
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be spared; but as it is an undertaking of some difficulty, and 
of considerable expense, they cannot flatter tliemsclves with 
the hope of very speedily completing it. To the liberality of 
many of tlie Members they already owe much, and they in- 
dulge the expectation, that future presents of works connected 
with the subject, will materially aid the accomplishment of 
this part of the plan which they have laid down for the 
general improvement of the Society. 

I’lie Collection of Drawings of Fruits, formed under the 
direction of a Committee, is already considerable, and by a 
perseverance in the plan proposed it will, ere long, surpass 
all others in point of numbers, as much as it already does in 
point of excellence. In Justice they cannot omit to state, that 
to the correct eye and skilful hand of Air. William 
Hooker, the Artist regularly employed by the Society, 
they owe this invaluable assemblage, the importance of 
which, as standards of reference, will long be felt and ac- 
knowledged. Independent of these, the Society are form- 
ing Collections of Drawings of ornamental Plants, one of 
which consists of the most remarkable and beautiful plants 
of China, drawn bv an artist retained in their service at Can- 
ton ; the superior manner in which these drawings arc 
executed, and the judicious selection of the subjects, render 
them highly valuable; ami interesting. 
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ADVKRTJSEMENT. 


1 HR ComiHittec a[)pointed by the Horticultural Society to 
direct the pid)li(‘uliou of the l*;jper.s read before them, take 
this opportuniiy to inform tlie Public, that the grounds of 
the choi( (^ are, an<l will continue to be, the importance and 
singularity of the subjects, or the advantageous manner of 
treating them, without j)retending to answer for the certain- 
ty of the facts, or the propriety of the reasonings, contained 
in the several Papers so published, which must still rest on 
the credit or judgment of their respective Authors. 

It is likewise nec'essary, on this occasion, to remark, that 
it is an esttdilished rule of this Society,. to which 4jiey Avill 
always adhere, mn'er to give their opinion, 'as a* body, upon 
any sid^jeet cither of Nature or Art, that comes before them. 
And therefore the thanks which are proposed from the Chair, 
to be given to the Authors of such Papers as are read at the 
General Meetings, or to the Persons who semi fruits, or other 
vegetabh* protluctions, or exhil)it Inventions of various kinds 
to the Scxuetv, are to be consiileretl in no other light tlian as 
a matter of civility, in return for the respect shewn to the 
Society by these communications. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


I. An Account of a Peach produced from the Seed of the 
AJmond 'I'rce, with sotne Observations on the origin of the 
Peach Tree. In a I^etter to the Sccretar]i^ from 
Andrew Knight, Esq. F.Ii.S.F. L.S.^ c. Fresident. 

Read October 7, 1817. 

My Dear Sir, 

I HAVE, addressed to you a couple of Peaches, of a new 
variety, which I will beg you to e.xhibit at the next* meeting 
of the Horticultural Society : not, howcvei’, on account of 
any merits, which I suppose the variety to possess, but, 
solely, on account of the singularity of its origin, it being 
the offspring of a sweet Almond, and of the pollen, only, of 
a Poach. The tree produced six Peaches, besidt^s those I 
have sent you; three of which cleft open, like Almonds, 
when nearly ripe ; whilst the others retained the form, and 
character, of Peaches ; and the flesh of all was perfectly soft, 
and melting. One of these was considerably larger than the 
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2 ’Account oj a Feacli procHiced from the 

largest you receive, having measured eight inches in circum- 
1‘ereiice : and as the tree grew in a pot, which did not con- 
tain a s([uare foot of mould, and the first fruit of every 
seedling tree has proved, in all my experiments, to be of 
much less size than its subsequent produce, I imagine, that 
the future fruit of this variety, will a good deal exceed the 
bulk indicated by the present sample. 

The general character, and quality, of the fruit I send, 
and the diminished size of its stone, comparatively with that 
of the Almond, will, I fear, induce the Society to apprehend 
some error in the experiment ; but 1 beg to assure them 
that none can possibly have occurred ; and that the result 
was as unexpected liy me, as it would have been by them ; 
for I did not entertain the slightest hope, that a tree, capable 
of producing a melting Peach, could have been, by any 
means, obtained innnediately from an Almond. I had, 
however, long before, cntertaincul an opinion, that the com- 
mon Almond and the Peach tree constituted only a single 
species ; and that the Almond might, by projicr culture, 
through many successive generations, be ultimately conver- 
ted intoii Peach, or Nectarine. 

Many circumstances, in the ancient history of the Peach, 
conjoined to lead me to this conclusion. It does not appear 
to have been known in Europe till about the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius ; and it is, 1 believe, first mentioned by 
Columella.* Pliny has given the first accurate description 
of it; an<l he states it to have come, thiough Egypt and 
Rhodes, into Italy, from Persia, which is universally umler- 
stood to be its native country . f- Yet it could not have 
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Seed of the Almond Tree, liy '1'. A. Kmc ht, Flsq. ;) 

existed in Persia a few ccnluries previous to the period of its 
appearance in Europe, or the Greeks must necessarily have 
known it ; as much intercourse constantl y took place between 
the Asiatic Greeks and the l^ersians, and the Kings of Persia 
usually' entertained Greek jthysicians, who were botanists, 
in their court. The Tnherea of Pliny also a[)pcar to have 
been something intermediate between the Almoiul and Peach ; 
for he states the trees, which produced this fruit, to have 
been propagated by being grafted upon Plum stocks,* and 
to have blossomed later than the Apricot ;'[• and that the fruit 
itself was covered thickly Avith down, like the Quince, f; 

The Tuheres must, therefore, I conceive, have been swollen 
Almonds, or imperfect Peaches, (for their merit, as I’ruit, ap- 
jjcars to have been very inconsiderable,) and Dn IIamki. has 
given an account of a fruit, which accurately corresponds 
Avith this description, being sometimes produced by a variety of 
Almond tree in Prance ; and which, he says, is bitter, and not 
eatable in its crude state.§ 

'The bitterness, in this case, I conedude, can only arise 
from the presence of the ])russic acid ; and as this acid, 
Avithout being extracted by distillation, operates very injuri- 
ously Aipon many (constitutions, some cxjAlanation ap])ears to 
be given of the cause why the Peach was reported to possess 
deleterious (pialitics, when it first came from Persia into the 
Roman em]Aire.|| 

The fact, if ever so decisively established, of the specific 

• Lib. 17- tap. I'l. **f* Lib. IG. cup 42. J Lib. 15. cap. 14. 

§ Du H.amkl, Arb. Fruit. Article Amygdalus. 

jj Columclici, Lib. lO. 

Stipantur calathi et pomis, qua3 barbara Persis 
Miserat (ut faiim cst) patriis arinata venenis. 



i Accotint of a Peach ’\^YQe, itroduced from the 

idenliiy of the Peach and Almond, is probably of little irn- 
porlance to tlie gardener, further, than that it points out to 
him the extensive changes that culture is capable of produc- 
ing, in the forms and <pialitics of fruits: and I matle the expe- 
riments, whiclj are the subject of this communication, Avith 
scarcel y an y other view, than that of simply ascertaining the 
specific identity, or diversity, of the Peach and Almond, and 
Avith a good deal of indifference relative to the result. Never- 
theless, as the wood of tlie Almond tree ripens much earlier, 
and mort; perfectly, tluin that of the Peach tree, in our cli- 
mate, and as its blossoms arc more hardy, I am not Avithout 
hojies, from observations which I have made upon the habits 
of my seedling plants, that some valuable varieties of the 
Peach will be obtained, in a secoiul or third generation, from 
the Almond. I have, at present, seen the fruit of one seedling 
plant only, anti that not one. of promising character-; but I 
liave others, which will produce blossoms in the next season, 
one of which, a descendant from the early Violet Nectarine, 
as its male parent, presents very large and beautiful foliage, 
Avith a pnrjde bark, anti all the character of a Peach tree of 
the most improved kind ; and I lt>ok forward to the pleasure 
of sending you, next season, a fruit of much superior quality 
to that you now receive. 

I am, 

my tlear Sir, 

sincerely yours, 

T. A. KNIGHT. 

Doivnton^ September I3f 1817 - 
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Note htj the Secretary . 

'J'he two iillucled to in this paper, have been very 

accurately delineated by Mr. IIookku. d'hey wt:ie ot' a 
perfectly globular forni, the largest exceeding se\ cn inclics 
in circumference. The skin,, which was coverctl with a lather 
thick down, was of a delicate yellow, tinted on the sunny side 
with pale red, and beautifully marbled with a deeper shade 
of the same colour. TXxo. flesh was of a pleasant, j^ale citron 
tint, and, round the stone, of a very brilliant carniinc red; 
it was perfectly melting, sweet, and very juicy, though not 
very high flavoured, but it had suffered in this (|uality by the 
injuiy, sustained in carriage. The stone was large, irj pro- 
portion to the fruit, nearly round, with a small point at the 
to]), very rugge<l, and had much of the sanie kind of farina 
on its surfiure as is usually seen on that of the Almond, in its 
fresh state; it also separated very clearly from the tlesh, some 
short filaments only adhering to it. 



11. On the Cultivation o f ^nshrooms, in exhausted Cucumber 
or Melon Beds. In a T setter to the Secretary, from the Itev. 
WiLM AM WiLi. lAMsoN, o/" fl' esthere, near Canterbury. 

Read October 7, 1817. 

8 1 , 

Tn u Paper, in the second volume of the Horticultural 
Transactions, an account is given of a' method of raising 
mushrooms, by means of a stove; but as it seems expensive, 
and out of the reach of many people, 1 am inducetl to send 
the Society an account of a method, which I have pursued, 
with great suceess, for several years. It is more economical 
than the one alluded to, and can be put in practice by 
any one, who is in the habit of raising either Cucumbet's or 
Melons. 

Having liiade my Melon bed in the usual manner, when 
the burning heat is over, and the bed is reatly to be earthed 
to a sufliicient thickness, I place spawn on the sides of the 
hills, and also on the surface of the bed, and then cover the 
whole Avith mould, as usual, managing the Melons exactly 
in the same manner as if the spawn were not there, not omit- 
ting even to tread it, as 1 find that a compact loam is more 
congenial to the growth of the mushroom, than the light rich 
compost of the Cucumber bed. 'I’he heat Avill soon cause the 
spawn to run, and extend itself through the dung, to the sur- 
face of the ground. In September, or October following, 
when the Melon bine is decaying, the bed is carefully cleaned, 
the glasses are put on, and kept close ; and when the mould 
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bec omes dry, it must be freciuently watered, but not immo- 
derately, as too much wet would destroy the spawn ; advan- 
tage should also be taken of every gentle shower, for the same 
jjurpose. The moisture coming uj) on the dry earth, produces 
a moderate heat, which soon causes the mushrooms to appear 
in every part of the bed, in such abundance as even, to pre- 
vent eacli others growth. 1 have frec^uently, at one lime, 
gathered two bushels from a frame 10 feet hij 6, and have 
produced individual mushrooms of nearly tuo pounds weight. 
The mould being, kept warm by the glasses, and properly 
watered, the mushrooms Avill continue to spring, till the frost 
of Avinter prevents their further growth. I then leave the bed, 
frame, cScc. just as they are, and early iu spring, as soon as the 
frosts may bcsu[)posed to beover, J take off the frame and glas- 
ses,* and cover the bed lightly with straw ; when the warm, 
enlivening showers of spring, cause the mushrooms to be 
again produced in every pent, till the drought ol‘ summer 
renders it diUk^^ult to keep the bed sullicicntly moist for their 
growth. Sometimes 1 sutler the bed to remain, in order to 
produce a crop in the second autumn, but more generally 
take the bed to pieces, for tlm sake of the dung, and also for 
the purpose of procuring and drying the spawn, against the 
return of spring. 

When I first thought of raising mushrooms, in the manner 
above described, 1 was apprehensive, lest the spawji, 'oy run- 
ning among the roots of the melons, might injure their growth. 

I, therefore, planted it in one light only, but the result con- 

* Tiie frame and glasses arc taken off order to place them upon fresh beds ; 
!nit should they not be wanted, it would he more advisable to kec[) them on, and 
the crop in the second autumn would be much increased. 
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viiicetl me, that it did no injury, as, on the only plant in that 
light, I grew a melon, of the Hlack Itock kind, weighing 8^ 
pounds, for the first crop, anti another, pounds, for the second 
crop : both of wliieh ripened well. Since that time, I have 
always placed the spawn over the whole of the bed, and have 
never failed to produce a gootl crop of both melons and mush- 
rooms. Should it be thought advisable to have a su[>ply of 
mushrooms during the depth of winter, I am confident, 
(though I have not tried the experiment) that they might 
be detained, at a trifling expense, by lining the’ bed with hot 
dung, and using other precautions to keep out the cold air. 

The catsup extracted from mushrooms raised by the above 
method, is much superior to that commonly obtained from 
mushrooms produced naturally : it is extremely high-coloured, 
and of a much finer flavour. 

Should you think theabove description of any consc(|uence, 
your laying it belbre the Horticultural Society will oblige. 

Sir, 

your obedient humble Servant. 


WILHIAM WILLIAMSON. 
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HI, Description of a peculiar Method of training Vines under 
Glassy in a House ; with a Statement of the Advantages which 
result from it. In a Letter to the Secretary ^ from Alex- 
ander Seton, Esq. F.H.S. 

Read November 4, 1817. 

My Dear Sir, 

H A V I N G but little knowledge in the culture of the Vine, 
I do not expect that the method of training it, which 1 
pointed out to you a fejiV days ago, in my green-house, will 
be found to deserve much notice ; but as I have practised 
it, with considerable success, for several years, and as it is 
possible that it may afford some useful hint, even to persons 
of more experience than myself, you may, perhaps, deem it 
worth vyliilc to read a short statement of it to the Society. 

The Vine having, like other trees, a tendency to protluce 
its most vigorous shoots at the cxtrertiities ol' the branches, 
and particularly so at those which arc situated highest, it 
generally happens, when it is trained, as is most frequently 
done, across and upwards, from the front to the back of 
the. house, that the greater portion of the tfuit is borne near 
the top, while the lower parts are comparatively barren. This 
takes place, whether the branches be made to consist chiefly 
of vigorous terminal shoots, preserved at considerable length, 
or the leading shoots be kept short, and lateral spurs be 
left for the production of the fruit ; but in the latter case, the 
evil exists in a smaller degree : for the spurs, or short lateral 
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branches, divert the saj) in its ascent, producing, by means 
of its flowing to their extrcniitics, an approximation to the 
eft'ect of long branches. Tlic same inconvenience would 
occur, to a certain extent, if the Vines were trained in alike 
manner in the open air, but it is greatly augmented in a 
house, in consequence of the air being much hotter, as every 
one knows, at the top than beneath. Having observed that 
the fruit produced on the vigorous shoots, which usually grow 
at the extremities of tlie long branches, is, generally, more 
abundant, and of a finer quality, than that produced on the 
short lateral ones, 1 was desirous to promote the growth and 
preservation of the former ; but the usual mode of training the 
branches, across the house, and upwards, being subject to 
the objection before mentioned, and little scope being af- 
fordetl for it in a house of small dimensions, I thought I 
should obviate these inconveniences, in great part, and at- 
tain another object, presently to V)c mentioned, by training 
the branches in a horizontal direction, and keeping the 
whole of the fruit-bearing part of exich tree nearly on the same 
level. With this view, five Vines were planted at the front 
and ends of a house, 2.5 feet in length, provided with rods 
placed horizontally under the glass of the roof, 20 inches 
asunder, and extending from end to end. The first Vine, 
placed at one end, being trained up to the two lower rods, 
a shoot of it was laid along each of them, and continued 
successively from year to year, till it reached the other end: 
then, the shoot on the lower rotl was turned ujiwards to the 
next, and led back iqion it towards the stem of the tree ; 
w hile that on the upper rod was turned down, and led back, 
in dike manner, on the lower one. During this process, a 
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suliicient numher of spurs, or short branches, was left 
annually, on the old wood, to produce fruit. When the 
leading shoots, which had been thus trained in a retroorade 
direction, approached towards the end, whence the f>rigina] 
branches proceeded, pre|)aration was made for a succession 
of young wood, by I)riugiug forward two fresh shoots from 
the sfeu) ol the tree, and leading them along, close to the 
preceding ones. As these, and the leading shoots of the 
first branches, which were then on their return, advanced, 
the s|)urs on that part of the old wood, to Avhich they had 
reached, were cut out, to make room for them, the naked 
stem only being left. When ihe second series of branches 
hatl returned lu'arly to the end, at which the trunk was situa- 
ted, the first series, on whicli there was then but little of the 
herbage remaining, was cut out at the trniTk. Fresh shoots 
were then brought forward to succeed the second series : 
and so on, without end. It would be superduous to dwell on 
the ino(h‘ of managing the other trees ;.us it will be pcrceivcd 
that, following the; same princijile, they must be laid along 
the higher rods in siu'cession, two rods being allowed to each 
tree ; and when tlu; stem is not at the end of the housig two 
branches are to be trained castwartl, and tw'o westward, along 
the rod. 'I’hus, in a house of 25 feet in Icngtli, instead of 
having only 15 or 16 feel, to admit of the length of a branch, 
as would be th(f ca.se umlcr the usual mode of training, across 
the house, we have a range of 30 feet, which affords ample 
scope for the long shoots at the extremities ; and these, 1 
find, when laid on in the horizontal position, and left from 
3 to 5 feet long, according to their strength, usually bear 
fruit at all their buds, while the spurs on the old wood are 
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also very productive. By these means, the tree possesses 
the double advantage of no part of it being robbed of its 
nourishmeht, by means of any other vegetation, which is sup- 
plied from the same root, being situated either in a higher 
position, or warmer atmosphere. To what extent the former 
of these circumstances alone may opferate, I cannot de- 
termine, from any actual experiment ; but, from the general 
observations I have made, that the growth of the Vine, as 
well as of other trees, is most luxuriant in the parts that are 
situated highest, I am inclined to think, that its effects are 
very considerable. Others, who have made the same ob- 
servation, have recommended the training of the shoots in 
a zig-zag manner, advancing upwards, with the view of re- 
tarding the ascent of tire sap through the inclined parts : this, 
however, I have found to have little or no effect, the general 
direction of the shoot being upwards, through all the bend- 
ings. But whatever may be the eifect produced by the 
horizontality of the position, in equalizing the luxuriance of 
the growth, I conceive that no doubt will be entertained, 
in regard to that of an uniformity of temperature ; and this 
is fully ’obtained by the method in question. 

I now come to the other object to be attained by the 
mode of treatment, which will be stated in a few words, as 
the effects produced in regard to it, will be very evident. 
In the usual mode of management, each tree is under- the 
influence, in its difl’erent parts, of all the degrees of temper- 
ature in the house ; but under the mode now proposed, each 
tree has its own peculiar climate, to which alone all its parts 
are exposed. This affords us the command of a most conveni- 
ent variety, in regard to earluiess in the ripening of fruit. 
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For example) if there be a wish to save fuel, and yet to have 
grapes of several varieties, which ripen at different seasons, 
of the late sorts there will, under the common method, be 
only a few brought to perfection at the tops of the trees, 
whilst those that are near the bottom will not ripen, and 
that part of those trees will accordingly be useless. But in 
the arrangement above described, the early and late sorts 
may be procured at the same time, in equal abundance and 
perfection, by training the early sorts, let us suppose the 
Sweetwater y at the bottom, , the middling ones, such as the 
Black Hambro’y next, and the late, such as the Muscat of 
Alexandria, at the top. Again, if it be wished to have some 
very early, and others very late, the order may be reversed, 
by placing the early varieties at the top, and the late at the 
bottom ; in which case, more fuel will be required. This 
method, it will be perceived, may be varied in many ways, 
and will operate under all the degrees of forcing. 

. I have the honour to be, &c. 

ALEXANDER SETON. 

Stamford flill, 

o«<.r, 1817- 
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IV. Account of a Method of conveying Water to Vlants, in 
-Houses, invented hy Mr. George Lodfliges of Hackney. 
By Joseph SAi$rNE, Esq. F. R.S. r^-c. Secretary. 

Kead Decem!)er 2, 1817. 

J ir A V E great pleasure in communicating to tlic riorli- 
cultura! Society the particulars ofa plan for \vatcri[)g plants, 
in houses, invented by Mr. Gi-.oiuie Lonj)iGi:s, f)n{; of the 
Partners in the firm of Messrs. fionoK; es and Sens, of Hack- 
ney, whose extensive nursery gardens are well known to 
every collector of rare and valuable plants. 

'riie plan I am about to dcscribd is most simphi in its 
operation, and not only supplies water to the plants, without 
labour, but in a way that must be more beneficial than the 
usual one, by a watering-pot. 

A leaden |)ipc of half an inch bore, is introduced into one 
end of the house, in such a situation that the stop-cock, 
which is fixed in it, and which is used for turning on the 
suj)ply of water, may be witlu’n icach : it is then carried 
cither to the upper j)art, or the back of the house, or to the 
inside of the ridge of the glass frame-work, being cojitiniictl 
horizontally, aiul in a straight direction, the whole cxttMjt of 
the house, anti fastened to the Avail, or rafters, by iron staples, 
at’ convenient distances. Vrom the point where the- ]>ipe 
commences its horizontal direction, it is perforated Avilh mi- 
nute holes, through each of Avhich the Avater, Avhen turned on. 
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issues in a fine stream, and, in deseending,' is broken, and 
falls on the plants, in a manner resembling a gentle summer 
shower. Tlie holes are perforated in the pipe with a needle, 
fixed into a handle like that of an awl ; it being impossible 
to have the holes too fine, very sinall needles are necessarily 
used for the purpose, and in the operation great numbers 
are of course broken. The situation of the holes in the pipe 
must be such as to disperse the water in every direction that 
may be required, and in this particular the relative position 
of the pipe, and of the stations of the plants to be watered, 
must be considered, in making the perforations. The holes 
are made, on an average, at about two inches distance from 
each other, horizontally, but are somewhat more distant 
near the commencement, and rather closer towards the ter- 
mination, of the pipe, allowing thereby for the relative excess 
and diminution of pressure, to give an equal supply of water 
to each end of the house. A single pipe is sufficient for a 
house of moderate length : one house of Messrs. Loddigj.s, 
Avhich is thus watered, is sixty feet long, .iml the only difficr- 
cnce to be made in adajitJhg the plan to a longer range, is 
to have the ])ipe larger. The reservoir to supply the ])ipe 
must of course bt*, so mucli above the level, as to exert a 
sufficient force on the water in the pipe, to make it flow 
with rapidity, as it will otherwise escape only in drops ; and 
as too strong a power may be readily controlled by the stop- 
cock, the essential point to be attendetl to, in this particular, 
is to secure force enough. 

From the above details it will be observed, that some 
nicety is reepured in the arrangement and formation of the 
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machinery ; but it is ouly necessary to view the operation in 
Alessrs. LiOddiges house, to be convinced, of the extreme 
advantage: and utility of the invention, whetr it is properly 
executed. 
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V. ParticulaH of a Peach Tree in the Garden atCockJield Ha/l, 
the Seat of Sir Charles Peois, Part, in the Parish of 
Y oijield, Suffolk. T rammitted to Rog e r W i l b r a ii a m , Esq . 
V. P. H. S. hy the Right Hon. Lord Rous, F. II. S. <^c. 

Read January 6', 1818. 

Tii IS Peach tree is of the Noblesse kind ; it was purchased 
of Mr. Cunningham, nurseryman at Paddington, in the year 
1794 , and was then planted by the late Sir John Bloxs, 
on the outside of a forcing-house, into which it was 
brought, through an aperture in the front wall. The house 
lias no tine, and at first did not exceed 20 feet in length by 
16 feet in width, and 9 in height, but it has since been 
lengthened to 38 feet. The circumference of the stem of 
the tree, at a foot from the ground, is 2 feet 10 inches ; it is 
trained under the rafters, in the shape of a fan, and complete- 
ly (ills the house, and there is no doubt, were the space greater, 
might be extended much farther. The glass is generally put 
on about the middle of Alarcli, but this depends on the stale 
ol' the fruit buds. The soil is rich and loamy ; the substratum, at 
little more than 2 feet from the surface, is bog-earth : no par- 
ticular dressing is applied beyond (he forking in about the 
roots a few barrowlulls of rotten liorse-dung in the early part 
of the winter. The mode' of pruning diflcrs in no respect 
from the usual one, and it is generally performed in the 
month of January. By attention to fumigation with tobacco, 
and occasionally using a wash, composed of tobacco liquor, 
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Particulars of a Peach Tree, ^'c. 

sulphur, and soap suds, in the months of May, June, and 
July, the tree has uniformly been kept free from blight, and 
every sort of insect. The bark looks like silver j and there is 
not, during the whole season, a single curled l^f to be seen 
on the tree. 

The size of the fruit varies very little, between one year 
and another, the weight* being from 8 to 10 ounces, each 
Peach, and sometimes more. The finest grow near the top, 
though the tree'is beautifully covered in all its parts. In 1811 
41 2 dozen were taken off, to thin it, and 6‘9 dozen and 7 Peaches 
left for a crop. Sir Charles haslieard of an equal number 
having been frequently suffered to ripen, before he came to 
reside in Suffolk ; but of late years he has seldom allowed 
more than 50 dozen to remain, to which circumstance he, 
in a great measure, attributes the perfect health, and great 
vigour of the tree. 
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VI. On the Cultivation of the Raiiipioni. Jiif Mr. .Jamks 
Dickso-n, F.L.S. I ice Fresident. 

Read February 3, 1818. 

TTh J3 Rampion has, of late years, been altogether neglected 
in our gardens, though it is much cultivated by the French, 
by whom it is called liaiponce, and it is very common in 
their markets. It is XXxa Campanula Ilapunculus of Linn.t:.us 
and of modern botanists, the liapunculua esculcntus of 
Ray, and the llapuntinm paivum of Gerhard. It grows 
wild in France, Germany, Switzerland, and the north of 
Italy ; and has long been consideretl a native of England, 
being sometimes found, apparently wild, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Croydon, in Surrey, where it was notieed 
by Hudson ; it is, however, possible, that it may have only 
escaped from the hands of the cultivator, for it must be ob- 
served, that wherever it has been permitted to seed in a 
garden, that it comes up afterwards, lor many years, in 
})laces very remote from that in which the parent plant grew, 
the seed being very light, and accomodating itself readily 
to spots where it is not disturbed. 

The plant is figured in English Botany, tab. 283 : it is a 
biennial, with a long white spindle-shaped root ; the leaves 
grow close to the ground, until it shoots up into flower, in 
which state its panicle of blue flowers, about two feet high, 
may fairly be considered ornamental. 'I’hc root is the jTiart 
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which is used : it is eaten raw, like a radish, 'having a very 
pleasant nutty Havour ; it is also sometimes cut into winter 
salads, and then the leaves, as well as the root, are used. 

The seed should be sown in the latter end of May, 
on a shady border of rich earth, not over stiff, the mould 
being made as firm as possible: it is better not to rake in 
the seed, which, being so very fine, may, by that operation, 
be buried too deep. If the sowing is earlier than May, the 
plants will sometimes run to flower in the autumn, and so 
become useless. Moderate waterings must be given, as they 
come up, through a fine rose of a watering-pot, and it is 
necessary that they be kept, at all times, tolerably moist. 

When the plants are of sufficient size, they must be thin- 
ned out, to the distance of three or foiir inches apart ; those 
drawn will bear transplanting well, if put into a border 
similar to the seed bed, but care must be taken to insert the 
roots straight into the earth, and not to press the mould loo 
close; the roots which become forked are not so good as 
the straight ones. In November, the plants will be fit for 
use, and will continue so until April, about which time they 
begin to flower : they should not be taken out of the ground, 
till wanted ; a few should be left for seed, which will be 
produced in abundance. 
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V^II. On the proper Treatment of Me Gloriosa superba. Bp 
ibTr. John Sweet, of Bristol , Corresponding Member of 
the Society. 

Read November 4, 1817. 

Tii K doriosa superba is a native of the East Indies, whence 
it was introduced into our gardens, above 1 20 years ago. 
Itl las been figured in Andrews's Botanist's Bepositori/, plate 
129j in the Botanical Begister, plate 77, as well as by Re- 
dout e' in his Biliacea:^ plate 26' ; but it is called in this last 
work,- as well as by others of the French botanists, Metho~ 
nica superba. 

I have been many years acquainted with tliis elegant 
plant, and regret that it is but seldom seen in perfection, 
and its proper state of grandeur, in our stoves. Its failure, 
I apprehend, arises chiefly from the defective inethod in 
which its roots are preserved during their inaction, and from 
the want of proper treatment, when they first vegetate, in the 
spring. ured at these periods, the plants generally con- 
tinue, through the summer, weak and unpromising, throwing 
up only a few small stems, which do not flower in sufficient 
strength and beauty. 

Under tlic course of management, which I am about to 
describe, 1 have constantly succeeded -well Avith them : it is 
somewhat similar to that recommentled in Miller s Carden- 
er's Dictionary ; but as I am able to add some details which, 
to insure success, are requisite to be attended to, I hope the 
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On the proper Treatment of the 

following notes will not be altogether without use to the cul- 
tivators of the plant. 

AV^hen the stalks and foliage have decayed, in the autumn, 
and left the root, like a well ripened potatoe, in a dormant 
state, the pot in which it is must l)e removed from the bark 
bed to the top of the hot-house line, at some distance from the 
fire, all the warmth at this time necessary being merely what 
is sutheient to kce[) the earth in the pot free from damp ; 
and to prevent the waterings of the house, or other moisture, 
falling on the earth in the pot, it should be covered, by in- 
verting upiJii it another pot of the same sixe ; or if larger, it 
will hang over its edges and more etrectually exclude the wet. 
If the roots are small, two or three may be placed together in 
the same pot, whilst in their dormant states ; but if they are 
thus sliifted, the mould must be well shaken dow n in the pot, 
in order to prevent the access of air to them ; the okl mould 
in w^hich they grew must also be used ; for fresh earth, or 
sand, would stimulate them to move too early. 

About the second w eek in March, the mots must be re- 
planted, putting one or twa), according to their sixe, into pots 
measuring six inches over. 'I’he best compost for them is 
I'resh loam, mixed with an cipial rjuantity of bog earth of 
good (juality : the loam should be good, not over rich with 
dung, nor too hea\\y. The roots are to be ctivered about tw’o 
inches deep, and care must be taken not to break them, 
unless nature has shown where it is practicable to divide them 
easily. The pt>Js, when Idled, must be plunged into the bark 
bed, where the heat should be ecjual to 95 tlegrecs of Fahren- 
heit’s scale. ^V ater is to lie given very s])aringly at first, 
and th<)ugli, as they grow , lluy will reriuire a more liberal 
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supply, yet it is necessary, at all limes, to be very motlerute 
in giving it. 'I’hc heat must he well kept up, and as the 
shoots extend, they must be suj:)portcd by sticks, or trained, 
in any direction, on wire or cortls. 

Under such treatment as 1 have tlescribed, I have known 
one root to grow ten feet in the course of a seasoji, aiul to 
have numerous blossom stems upon it. 
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VIII. An Account of the Management <^'Afjuatic Plants, 
with Descriptions of several Species^ nozv cultivated in 
England. Willi am Kf.nt, Esg. F.E. S. ^'C. 

Read Ileceinber 2, 1817. 

A LTirouciii atjualic plants arc confined to few genera, 
and species, at least those which are di'Ctned worthy of cultiva- 
tion, still their beauty, and structure, must be interesting, both 
to the horticulturist and the philosoplicr; their moih^ of growth 
precludes them from general observation, and, conse(|uently, 
they vegetate, bloom, and fructify, almost unnoticed ; but 
in the eye of the close observer of nature, their interest and 
attractive elegance arc surpassed by no other tribe of jilants 
whatever; there are few persons, whose delight is in the ve- 
getable kingdom, and who have bchchl them growing and 
flowering in perfection, but are desirous of adding them to 
their other botanical treasures, and ready also to bear testi- 
mony to their altnost unrivalled beauty. 

Having, (or the last five years, paid particular attention to 
the cidlure of atpiatics, I am anxious to connniniieatc to 
the Horticultural Society, the mode I have adopted with the 
best success. To name every species would occasion fre- 
<juent n;pctition, I shall mention, therefore, a few only ; 
some, that reipiirc the protei'tion of the stove anti the green- 
house ; iiud others, which arc hardy. 1 he genera I pur- 
j)ose noticing, are Metii/anthes, JSlipnphcca^ Nnphar^ Eurpalt, 
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and Nelumbiumf and the same treatment, if pursued Avith 
others, will prove equally satisfactory. 

Of the first genus seven species arc culti Abated in England, 
but all except the first have of late received the generic name 
of Villania. 

1. Menyanthes trifoliata : a British species; growing in 
bogs, and moist places, Avith a trifoliate leaf ; bearing, in 
April and May, a beautiful spike of Avhite fringed flowers. 
Figured in English Bofa7iy, plate 495. 

2. Menyanthes nytnphoides : this is also a British plant ; 
growing in ponds and still Avaters, spreailing over them 
in every direction, and bearing yellow flowers at the end 
of the runners, and cordate leaves similar to the JS/yniphaas i 
flowers from June to September. Figured in English 
Botany i plate 217. 

.*3. Menyanthes exaltata : from New South Wales ; leaves 
ovate, standing upon footstalks, considerably above the 
surface of the Avater, (which should not be more than six 
inches in depth,) and producing a bunch of yellow floAvers, 
on a scape about twice the length of the footstalks of the 
leaves ; floAVcrs from June to the end of the season. Intro- 
duced in 1805, and is figured in the Botanical l\Tag(tzine, 
plate 1029. 

4. Menyanthes sarmetUosa : from Noav South Wales; 
leaves like those of a 'Nympheeay but smaller, floating ; the 
flowers yellow, on a scape, Avhich rises several inches ; 
groAvs in water, from 9 to 15 inches deep ; floAvcrs in May 
and June. Introduced in 1806, and is figured in the Bota- 
nical MagazinCy plate 1328. 

5. Menyanthes ovata : from the Cape of Good Hope ; 

VOL. III. E 
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leaves more oval than those of Menyanthes cxaltatOy but rising 
above the surface of the water, on footstalks ; the flowers 
yellow, on a scape longer tlian the petioles of the leaves ; it 
requires to be placed in shallow water ; flowers in June and 
July. Introduced in 1786, and is figured in the Hotanical 
MagazmCy plate 1909- 

6. Meiiifa/ithes I/idica : from the Kast Indies, and the 
Cape of Good Hope ; leaves like .tliose of Menyanthes sarmen- 
tosa, but of a bright shining green ; the peduncles of the flow- 
ers are produced out of the petioles, near the base of theleaves, 
whence roots also are thrown out ; flowers of a delicate pale 
yellow colour, growing in tufts, or bunches ; thrives well in 
water three or four inches deep ; flowers most part of the 
summer. Introduced in 179^? and is figured in the Bota- 
nical Magazine, plate ()58. 

7. Alenyanthes trachyspe/’//ia : a native of North Ame- 
rica ; in habit very much like the last, bearing its flowers, 
which arc white, in the same manner. Introduced in 
1812, but has not as yet been figured in any Hotanical work. 

The two first species are hardy, and require no pro- 
tection ; the 7th stood out last winter, in the pond at the 
Apothecaries" Garden, Chelsea; the 3d and 4th did the same 
with me ; })ul the season being remarkably mild, it might be 
wrong, on that account to decide, that they arc hardy; 
perha[)s it would be best to remove them into the green- 
house, in a severe winter. The 5th requires this shelter, 
and will not live without it ; and the 6th species needs the 
lieat of the stove through the winter, but thriv'es and blooms 
best in a clo.se frame, during the flowering season. 
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Of the second genus there are twelve species. 

1. M^mphcea alba : a native of Britain ; growing in ponds 
and streams ; abounding in the river Roding, about three 
miles on this side of Ongar, in JEssex ; with large, heart- 
shaped, floating leaves ; bearing beautiful white flowers (with 
numerous petals) which also lie upon the surface of the 
water ; flowers through the summer months. Figured in 
English Botany., plate 160. 

2. 'Nymphcr.a odorata : from Nortli America ; grows in 
ponds and flowing streams ; it thrives best with us in 
shallow water, from six to twelve inches in depth ; in habit 
and manner of growth, very much like N. alba, but on a 
smaller scale ; the flowers arc sweet-scented, and are pro- 
duced during great part of the summer. Introduced - in 
1786 , and is figured in the Botatiical Magazine, plate 819 » 
and in Andrews’s Bepository, plate 297. 

3. l^ympJuea odorata, var. minor : from North America ; 
growing in the neighbourhood of New York ; it is prin- 
cipally to be distinguished from the former bj-^ the smaller 
size of its leaves, which are also of a deep red purple under- 
neath ; it flowers about the same timd, but docs not bloom 
so readily. Introduced by Mr. Pursii, in 1812, and is 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, plate 1652 . 

4. Nymphcea nitida : a native of Siberia ; very nearly 
related to N. odorata, from which it differs most mate- 
rially in the form of the root, which grows perpendicularly, 
while that of N. odorata grows horizontally ; like the preceding 
species, it has cordate floating leaves, and Avhite flowers, 
borne on the water, which blossom at the same season. 
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Introduced in 1809, and is figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
plate 1359 . 

5. Nijmphaa pifgnuea : a native of China ; requires but 
shallow water, from four to six inches deep, although one, 
which fell into my ])ond, came to the surface from the depth 
of four feet and a half; it grows similarly to those already 
noticed, with heart-shaped, lobed leaves, about three inches 
in diameter, on footstalks proceeding from the root; the 
flowers, which are of a delicate white, seldom exceed two in- 
ches in breadth, and lie also on the water; it flowers ncuirly 
through the year. Introduced in 1805, anti is figured in the 
Botanical \fagazine, plate 1525, as well as in the Paraclisus 
Lon(linensif>\, plate ()8, where it is called Castalia ppginaa. 

b. Nj/ntpheea lotus : a native of Egypt, growing also at the 
Hot Wells in Hungary ; it rctpiires (to grow it well) about 
ten inches, or a foot, in depth of water, above the mutl ; the 
leaves and flt)wers of this species also proceed, on foot- 
stalks, immediately from the root ; the leaves arc shaped 
somewhat like those of the others, but are toothed on the mar- 
gin; the flowers, Avhich are exquisitely white and (Iclicate, 
stand above the water several inches, the petals lying at almost 
a right angle with the stidk ; they continue to open about four 
tlays, beginning to expand early in the morning, and close 
about noon; the bud sinks under water, when the flower 
closes, and rises again, when it opens ; it blooms but very 
sparingly, from June to September. Introduced in 1802, 
and is figured in the Botanical Magazine, plate 797- 

■ 7 * Nymphaa puhescens: a native of the East Indies ; in 
habit very similar to • the preceding, and thence ca.llcd 
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Indian Lotus ; the leaves are smoother on the upper surface, 
not so acutely toothed, and the petals of the dower more nu- 
merous ; its blossoms open about midnight, and close before 
noon ; it dowers from June to Se[)tember. Introduced in 1803, 
and is figured in Andrews’s Repository^ plate 391. 

8. I^ympJuea rubra : a native of the East Indies ; requir- 
ing eight or twelve inches depth of water, above the mud, 
to grow it in any perfection : tlie leaves. are of a dark red- 
dish green, indcnte<l ; the dowers of a rich crimson, with 
black anthers, elevated above the surface several inches ; 
dowering early in the morning, and closing about noon, from 
June to September. Introduced in 1803, and is figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, plate 1280, and in Andrews’s Reposi- 
tory, j)late 503 ; also in the Paradisus Londinensis, plt(te 14, 
under the name of Cast(dia rnagnijica. 

9- Nymphaa rubra, var. rosea : a native of the East Indies; 
needing the same depth of water, as the preceding; and dif- 
fering from it only in the colour of tlie leaves and dowers, 
the former being of abrighter green, and the latter having rose- 
coloured petals, with yellow anthers ; dowering also from 
June to .September. Introduced in 1803? and is figured in 
the Botanical Magazine, plate 1364. 

10. Nympluea versicolor : a native of the East Indies ; a 
free growing jilant, which dowers constantly from June 
until October, and requires as great a depth of water, as any 
of the tender species ; the leaves arc dentate, their colour a 
grass green ; the dowers open nearly white, with a. reddish 
purple tinge, which increases till they fade ; continuing open 
until two or three o^clock in the al'tcrnooii. lntroduc«*d in 
1807, and is figured in the Botanical Magazine, plate 1189- 

11. Nympliaa ccerulea : a native of Egypt, and of the Cape 
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of Good Hope ; pei liaps the most desirable of the whole 
genus, being a plant more easily cultivated, than others of the 
tender species ; beaii ng several flowers at a time, in constant 
succession, of a fine sky-blue colour, which are very fragrant, 
cominencing to bloom early in the season, and continuing 
when most of the others have ceased ; leaves slightly dentate, 
of a pale green ; flowers most part of the year. Intro'duced 
in 1792, and is figured in the liotnnical Magazine^ plate 552, 
and in Aivnu i; ws's Repo.sitori/, plate 197. 

12. Npmphfea stellata : a native of the Kast Indies ; with 
entire smooth leaves, and blue flowers, but not so large or 
of as fine a colour, and scent, as the last; neitlior are 
the petals so numerous; flowers through the summer. In- 
troduced in 1803, and is ligured in Anjoucws’s llepositoryf 
plate 330. 1C377 

The five first species of Nympheeas may be deemed hardy, 
having lived, through several winters, in the pond, in my garden; 
but N. pifgmcea flowers best, when treated more tenderly. It 
is worthy of notice, that (he flowers of those, which are hardy, 
float on the water ; while those of the tender ones, which are 
the remaining seven, are elevated several inches above it. 

The tliird genus has four species ; these formerly mail e part 
of the ge.nus Nipripluea, but arc now scjiarated under the new 
denomination of Nuphar. 

1. Ni/pharlatea: a native of Ilritain ; growing in rivers 
which are from three to ten feet deep ; with ovate floating, 
lobed, leaves ; the flowers yellow, buoyant on the* surface of 
the water, and blossoming through the summer months. Figu- 
red in Fj/iglish Botany, plate l.>9, as Nynipheaa lutea. 

2. Nu/fhar minima : growing uj>on Ivy Moor, in Perth- 
shire, in a shallow pond, amongst decayed leaves; has much 
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the habit of the former, but is (iccidcdly distinct, and of 
smaller growth : flowers thiough the summer. Figured in 
English Eotanif, plate 2292. 

3. Nuphar Kalmiann : a native of North America ; unfor- 
tunately for the specific name of the jireceding (ndnima), is 
still smaller ; thrives best in water, only three or four inches 
above the mud ; leaves.a bout two inches in diaiheter ; flowers a 
bright yellow, ivith a crimson radiated stigma ; blooms in 
July aiul A'ugurst. Introduced in 1807, and is figured in the 
Botanical Magazine.^ plate 1243, as Ni/mphcea Kalmiana. 

4. 'Naphar advena : a native of North America ; a strong 
growing plant ; the root extends a considerable length, and is 
about the fliickncss of a man’s arm ; the leaves arc more 
acuminate than any of the Nymphaeas, or other Nuphars, 
and arc supported by strong footstalks, rather above the 
water ; the petals yellow ; the inside of the calyx is dark 
purple, approaching to black, which giv^es the flowers a rich 
appearance; leaves anti flowers the size of JSJ .lufea ; retjuires 
from two to three feet of water; flowers about Jidy and 
August. Introduced in 1772, and is figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, plate 684, as Nymplnea advena. 

All the Nuphars are perfectly hardy, and require no atten- 
tion whatever, during the winter season. 

The fourth genus consists of but one species. 

Enryale ferox : a native of the East Indies ; only an 
annual, though a most interesting plant, from the mag- 
nitude, and structure of the leaves, which have grown with 
me 30 inches in diameter ; the ribs (more properly than 
veins,) on the under side, near the insertion of the footstalk, 
project half an inch, and are full of tubes, some of which, at the 
largest end, are the size of a crow quill; the leaves arc nearly 
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circular, lobecl, purple on the under surface, and the veins 
red on the upjiei’, botli sides closely set with strong prickles, 
they float on the water; the flowers are small, petals a fine 
purple ; it requires room, to grow it w'ell; from six to eight 
inches depth of water appears to be sufficient, but from the 
nature of the plant, deeper water woukl certainly be belter; 
flowers through the summer. Introduced in 1809, and is 
figured in the liot&nicol Magazine^ plate 1447, but the figure 
gives a very inadecpiatef idea of the plant; in Anoui’, ws's 
Mepositori/^ plate 6 18, it is also ligjircd, and is there called 
Anneslea spinosa. 

This plant is tender, and needs the same degree of heat, as 
the other tropical aquatics. 

The fifth genus has two species. 

1. Nehn/ihiam speriosam : a native of the Kast Indies; 
growing in slow-running streams aiul ponds : the liowers are 
said to vary from red to white, arc fragrant, and in form 
somctliing similar to a Nijmpha'a, but with ca capsule of vei'y 
peculiar construction, it being flat on the upper surface, with 
the seeds (which are large oval nuts) placed in separate 
cells, nearly half their diameter above it ; the leaves are pel- 
tate, proceeding immediately from the root, and sometimes 
grow to the size of three feet; according to the description 
given in Exotic Dotanp, and the Jiotanical Magazine, llu-y rise 
three, or four feet above the water; and, from those, which 
have been grown in tubs, in our different stoves, this idea 
appears confirmed ; but, in a tlcscriptive catalogue of rare and 
curious plants, grown in India, published in 1773, they are 
mentioned as floating. I learn from Sir Josehii U a n ks, that 
in Batavia, the leaves float upon the surface of the ditches, but 
on the banks, into which the roots run, they are su]>porled on 
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footstalks five or six feet high ; Howcrs in July and August. 
Introduced in 1787j and is figured in Bxotic Hotany^ plattn 
31 and 32, also in the Botanical Magazine, plate 903. 

2. Neliimbium luten?n : a native of America, growing in 
heads of water, reserved for the use of the river mills, in 
the states of Oeorgia and Carolina, and to the northward of 
which, Mr. Fraseii says, he^ never found it, although in 
Pur six’s Flora of North America, it is said to have been 
seen near Philadelpliia ; the leaves float, and are about 
eighteen inches in diameter ; the flowers are yellow. This 
plant has not yet bloomed in England ; and the time, when 
it was first introduced, appears uncertain. 

'I’he first species is decidedly a stove plant, and the 
second must, at least for the present, be deemed one also. 

The hardy Menyanthes, Nympheras, and all the Naphars, 
require but little attention, except a regulation of the ilcpth 
of Avater. ^I'hey may be propagated by dividing the roots, 
with the exception of Nymp/nca nifida, which, from its struc- 
ture, forms no eyes, but can be raised from seed, if sown in 
water, as soon as ripe. This appears essential, to obtain seed- 
lings, with all the Nympfueas und Naphars, although some few 
seeds may vegetate, if kept dry through the winter ; but of 
this there is no certainty. Nymphcea pygmaa fructifies, and 
sows its seeds, which grow without any care. 

For the purpose of growing these and other hardy aquatics, 

I have a small brick pond, 4 feet 6 inches deep, in the 
• centre : round w hich runs a shelf, 2 feet wide, and 18 inches 
from the surface. In the centre arc boxes standing, filled 
Avith mould, for the larger species ; and on tlie shelf, 1 place 
the smaller ones, in pots of various sizes. Besides the pond, 
VOL. III. F 
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1 have a large cistern, 2 feet deep, formed, by divisions, 
into compartments, from one to two feet square, which are 
partly filled with mould, to different heights, according to 
the nature and habit of the plants. Every spring, the mould 
in the boxes, pots, and cistern is changed, and when the 
roots have tilled any of them, they are divided : a strong 
rieh loam, in general, suits best for all this tribe of plants. 

Menrjanthes Indica, Ni/mj^haa Lotus, pubescens, rubra, 
rubra var., rosea, versicolor, carulea, and stellata, also Eury- 
ale ferox, which are tender, I find thrive best in a close heat. 
'I'he first needs oidy to he fresh potted, and placed in the 
frame, where it will grow, and flt)wer the whole summer. In 
order to pre])are the X^lymphcsas, the pots, in which they have 
l)een kept through the winter, are placed, early ii] April, in 
small wooden cisterns, 2 feet long, 14 inches wide, and 6 
inches deep; and removed from the stove into any cucum- 
ber, or melon frames, which may be in use. In about a 
fortnight, or three weeks, a number of offsets, or runners, 
will be thrown from the bulbs. These arc then separated, 
and put into small pots ; and in the course of ten or twelve 
days, a strong plant of each species is selected, and placed 
in the cisferns, for flowering. 

The tender a<iuatics, especially the Nympinxas, I grow in 
a brick three-light frame, 13 feet long, and () feet broad ; 
inside depth, at back, 5 feet, and above the ground, 4 feet: 
which is filled with tan. 1 have four wooden cisterns, lined 
with lead, 4 feet long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 15 inches 
deep ; these are plunged in the tan, and lilled with strong rich 
loam, about 6 inches deep, the bottom part of which is 
rammed down ; and the plants placed in them, one or two 
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in each, according to their habit of growth. The cisterns are 
then filled with water, by degrees As the plants advance in 
siae, they must be replenished, and cleared from confervae, 
as often as necessary ; and if the plants are occasionally 
watered, over their leaves, from a watering pot, through a 
rose, their vigour will be greatly increased. It is important 
to keep them in a constant state of growth : for if checked, 
they will form bulbs ; and grow no more during the season. 
This will be caused by cold ; but this year, the heat in June 
produced the effect, although they were shaded from the 
sun's rays, by matting, and the lights considerably raised. 
Where dung is used, there is like danger, from its heating. 
After being planted out, they will show flowers, in the course 
of a month, and some of them will continue blooming through 
the season. As soon as the plants have done flowering, and 
perfected their seeds, they disappear, and form bulbs in the 
mud. 'rhese, in the month of October, I put into small pots 
(60 to the cast), and place them in a trough of water, in the 
stove, where they remain dormant until the ensuing spring. 
The seeds are most likely to vegetate, if sown at the same 
time, and treated in the same jnanner. Nymphcea ccerulea 
will flower in the stove ; but not so finely as in the frame. 
Nymphcea stellata seeds freely, but the root does not easily 
divide ; indeed it is best grown, when treated as an annual. 
Euryale ferox does well under similar treatment to that of 
the Nyrnpheeas ; its seed should be sown about Christmas, 
and kept in the cistern of the stove- 

The culture of Nelumbitim is not so easily defined. Many 
persons, who have succeeded in growing, and flowering the 
first species, have lost the plant, during the winter. It is easily 
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raised from seed ; wliich will retain its vegetative power for 
> 

40 years, and with every advantage, in a fair season, produce 
blossom the first summer, it is generally grown in large tubs, 
with a few inches depth of water over the surface of the 
mould, placed in the tan bed of the stove. By these means, 
I raisetl a fine plant last year : the seed was sown in May, and 
threw up several flower liuds, wliieh did not come to perfec- 
tion, but most probably would have done so, had the seed 
been sown two months earlier. The leaves produced were 
about two feet in diameter : but the plant went off in the 
winter, notwithstanding it was treated in the manner hitherto 
found the most successful ; which has been, to allow the tub 
to remain in the tan, and become nearly dry, giving it no 
more water, than the other plants around it. At Canton, it 
seems, they drain the [londs wherein it grows, and use the 
roots for liiod ; but whether fibres of it are the parents of 
the ensuing crop, or the ponds arc replenished by seedlings, 
does not appear. Both arc probable, as the roots, which 
have been kept nearly dry in our hot-houses, if but a very 
small piece has remained alive, have become vigorous 
blooming plants, as avcU as .those from seed. 

Nelumhm/n hitewn : of this but little account can be given. 
1 have raised the plant from seed, and once succeeded in 
keeping oiie out of three, through the winter, by following the 
foregoing method. But it made but little progress, during the 
ensuing summer, and perished in the autumn. As a consi- 
derable quantity of seed has now been brought over, it is to 
be hoped, we shall become better acquainted with the habit, 
and culture of both species. 
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IX. On a Sit ccesaj’ul Mode oj' treathifr T't nit Trees, practised 
by Mr. C ii a ii l ks II a r j{ i so n , Gardener J a m e s S t u a r t 
Wort LEV, Tsq. M.P. F.II.S. <^-c. of Wortley Hall, near 
Sheffield, in Yorkshire. By George Henry Noeiiden, 
LIj. D. F. L. S. ^c. V ice-Secretary . 

Read January 6, 1818. 

Tii E R E arc, perhaps, few gardens, in England, where /V r/V 

trees, especially Peaches an<l l\lectarines, are cultivated with 
more success, than in that of Jami:s Stuart Worteey, 
•Esq. of Tf ortley Hall, in Yorkshire. 'I’hc quantity of fruit 
that has l)een produced by the method, practised there for 
several years past, is spoken of by those, who have seen it, 
as very uncommon; and even in the last season, when fi’uit 
generally failed every where else, the protluce of Mr. 
WoRTLEY'^s garden w'as consideral>le. Nor is the (juality 
of the fruit inferior to that of any other garden, so that, alto- 
gether, the mode of treatment, by which such plcnti fid crops 
are almost invariably obtainetl, must be excelhint. The 
merit of it is, by Mr. Wortlj;v, entirely attributed to his 
gm'dencr, whose name (Ciiarj.es IIariuson) was men- 
tioned upon a former occasion, w’hen I had the honour of 
laying some information, U])on this subject, before the So- 
ciety.* My attention was again drawn to it, this autumn, 
by what I accidentally heard of the |)roduce of that garden : 
and finding myself at no great distance from the spot, I de- 
termined to visit it, for the j)iirpose of ascertaining the truth 
of the reports that had reachcil me, and of (Miquiring, as an 

* See Vol. II. jj. 13. 
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eye witness, into the particulars, relating to the trees in 
question. I was the more inclined to do so, as I thought 
some farther intelligence might be necessary, in addition to 
the account before given, to set the matter in its true light. 
What was communicated in the Paper alluded to, was chiefly 
derived from a letter of Mr. Wortley’s: what I now shall 
submit, is the result of my own observation, and of an in- 
terview I had with the gardener, on the 1st of November of 
last year. 

It is not a matter of particular importance to specify 
exactly, what the trees, in Mr. Wortley's garden, have 
produced : for the fact may be considered as admitted, that 
their produce has been superior to that of other gardens. 
To this conclusion, at least, the testimony of many persons 
seems to point. I will, however, mention Mr. Harrison’s 
numerical statements, as he made them to me, when I saw 
him, though I do not mean to lay any great stress aipon them, 
in describing his method of managing his fruit trees, because 
I think, this will recommend itself to the attention of the in- 
telligent horticulturist, by the principles upon which it is 
founded, even without the exhibition of those splendid 
results. The number of Peach and Nectarine trees, in the 
garden, is altogether 32 ; and they are trained on brick walls, 
which are partly provided with flues. Prom these trees, 
according to Mr. Harrison’s account, eight thousand 
Peaches and Nectarines were gathered, in the last season ; 
which crop, though sufliciently large, was much suialler, 
than what other years had afforded. The greatest, which 
the trees ever yielded, he estimated at seven thousand 
dozens, and this he referred to the year before last. 
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This remarkable success must depend upon two causes : 
1, an abundant production of blossom, and 2, an infallible 
mode of preserving it. To these two considerations our at- 
tention will be directed. As to the lirst, wehave to suppose, 
that the trees are sound, and planted in proper soil ; 
the question then is, how arc they managed, in regard to 
pruning and training? Tt is particularly in the article of 
pruning, that the individual alluded to excels. It differs 
very much from that, which is generally practised. IJis trees 
retain a vast quantity of wood : they are left in possession of 
their stout limbs, and large branches, or, as I may say, are 
suffered to keep a great deal of their timber, much more 
than is usual in common practice, where the heavy Avood is, 
for the most part, i:ut away. Besides this, the growth of 
small shoots is encouraged, almost Avithout limitation : they 
are tolerated, and saved, as long as the Avail will hold them ; 
but they are severely shortened by the pruning knife. 
They are cut doAvn to about tAvelve buds, or even fewer, and 
only removed, when it is necessary to make room. Tlie great 
branches are displaced for a similar reason, namely, when 
space on the svall is wanting ; or when the old Avood begins 
to be worn out, and suggests the expediency of a new suc- 
cession. When the branches, or shoots, reach the full height 
of the Avail, if they cannot be bent down, it is, of course, re- 
quired to top them, in order to keep them Avithin their 
proper limits. This mode of proceeding, I say, is dif- 
ferent from the practice usually followed by gardeners, 
Avho make it a rule th clear away all gross Avood, as by 
this means, they conceive, that fruitfulness is increased. 
When Avc reflect upon the subject, wc shall perhaps be led 
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. to doubt, whether the fierce application of the pruning knife, 
that cutting and maiming of the tree, the indiscriminate 
destruction of its great limbs, has not something unnatural 
in it. Those violent operations must, in some measure, 
derange, or unsettle, the organization of the plant. The sap, 
being deprived of its natural channels, must irregularlj" make 
way for its ov«^fiow, and spend itself in the production 
of new branches, instead of being employed in the forma- 
tion of fruit. Art seems to have outstepped the line pre- 
scribed to it : for though it may advantageously assist nature, 
yet it should not. be carried so far, as t<^ appear in <iirect 
opposition to it, and to violate those laws, upon the obser- 
vation of which success must depend. On these principles 
Mr. Haurtson seems to act, and the result of his labours 
proves the correctness of the reasoning. The great branches, 
by claming a considerable portion of nourishment, have the 
eflectof moderating the sap, which circumstance is conducive 
to fruitfulness ; and, at the same time, they serve as a basis 
to nyme^rous small shoots, calculated for bearing fruit budsi 
The short pruning of these shoots, while it gives strength to 
the buds, which arc sufl'ered to remain, tends to form good 
young wood, that may be turned to account, in subsequent 
years. Trees, so managed, seem to thrive in healthy and vi- 
gour, and to make an ample return for the attention 
bestowed upon them. Kvery part appears to^be productive, 
while no barren and luxuriant excrescences, nor water shoots, 
or useless twigs, are to be seen ; and those expedients, which 
in other cases are resorted to, to modify the course of the 
sap, are not wanted, under circumstances like the foregoing. 

So much was 'to be said about the pruning of the Peach 
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and Nectarine trees. What regards the training, unless the 
laying in of the wood, which has been adv'erted to, be com- 
prehended under it, there is nothing particular in Mr. 
H arrison’s method. He follows the old plan of fan shape 
training, and attaches no importance to the horizontal posi- 
tion of the branches, which is, gcnerallj^ considered as a 
means of promoting fruitfulness. As he attains that end by 
the other merits of his system, he can dispense with this ac- 
cessary of art, though, if it were added to it, that system 
might perhaps be esteemed still more complete. 

Before I proceed farther, I will notice the manner, in 
which he treats those fruit trees, which bear their fruit on 
spurs: such as the Plum, the Pear, and the Cherry. It is 
well known, that what gardeners term spurring a tree, 
gives rise, in time, to those knotty excrescences, which 
not only disfigure the tree, but prove injurious to its fruit- 
fulness. The trees, under Mr. Haiibison^s care, are totally 
without them ; and, in lieu of them, are richly studded with 
young and healthy single spurs, which are not improperly 
denominated natural spurs, because they arc naturally |)ro- 
duced on the shoots, or branches, without the intervention of 
the pruning knife. The growth of these young spurs he 
cncoufages, not by topping, or pruning, an old spur, but by 
cutting it entirely away. The embryos of the young spurs, 
it seems, are scattered along the branches, under the bark, 
very frequently near the old spurs ; and it requires only the 
removal of the latter, to make the young ones come forth. 
Mr. Harrison, accordingly, cuts the old ones away, after 
they have once borne, and thus secures a constant and 
plentiful supply of young spurs. Such a spur requires one 
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season for its complete formation, and will yield fruit the 
next ; and with judicious management,, there wilt always be 
an abundant succession. 

We now come to the second part of our subject,, namely 
the nieans, by which the blossoms of the trees are preserved. 
Without securing these, all the preceding speculation 
would be idle. Tlie point, which priwcipally enters into this 
consideration, is to counteract the effects of spring frosts ; 
and the remedy, wliich Mr. HAamsoiSr employs, is watering 
the blossoms, after they have been exposed to a cold and 
severe night. By . this, the injury, which the frost has 
done to them, is removed, and the orgaaination, which had 
suffered, restored. The process has already been described, 
in the Paper before quoted ; but it may, in a few words, be 
repeated. When the blossoms apq>ear to be affected by the 
influence of a frosty night, cold water is thrown upon them, 
by means of an engine, syringe, or the rose of a watering 
pan ; and this seems to extract the frost, and to retrieve the 
soundness of the blossom. 'I’hc water, thus applied, probably 
serves as a medium between the chilling cold, and a warnaer 
atmosphere, by which a transition from the one to the other 
is effected, and the equilibrium, necessary for the-presei va- 
tion of the flower,, gradually re-established. The frost having 
violently acted upon its organization, if the opposite extreme 
were at once substituted, an entire destruction. of it wfnild be 
the consequence : but the cold water interposes between the 
sudden warmth, which would be pernicious, and affords it 
a slow and gentle passage, which enables the injured parts,, 
by degrees, to recover. That this is the proper ground j on 
which' to explain, the matter, may be inferred from, art 
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o](>6(ervatk>]i of ouif President’s, who remarks,* that ** it is ths, 
tptvtsi/iiQn cold to heaty which usually destroys vegetables. 
Toi which may he adided, by way of illustration,- the follow- 
ing sita^ipeol^ made by a foreign writer ,-f* who speaks thus; 
“ It is remarkable, how much cold and snow the common 
lemons and Oranges will bear, at Rome, provided they are 
planlted if%-. o sheltered situationy not much exposed to the sun. 
Thusr I sfiWi in tbe two winters of 1805 and 1806, under my 
windows^ on. Monte Pincio, three standard Orange trees, in 
the open ground, heavily, covered with snow, for more than 
a week. The green leaves, but still more the golden fruits, 
nearly ripe, looked singular, but beautiful, amidst the snow: 
neither fruitSy nor trees had steered, being in a sheltered placcy 
while many branches. and leaves of other trees of this kmdy which 
were exposed to the suuy turned black and diedy rendering the 
whole tree, sickly." It hence follows, that the operation must 
be performed, before the atmosphere becomes too warm, 
and, by all means, before the rays of the sun can reach the 
frostr bitten parts. The rule, therefore is, that it should, if 
]>ossible, be done before the sun rises. Mr. Harrison re- 
gards this process of watering as indispensibletcrthe success 
of his fruit : situated as his garden, is, he says, he should 
have no means, of preserving the blossom, without it. To 
himaelf, he declared, it had always answered : and he men- 
tioned a gentleman in Yorkshire, who, having adopted it, 
at his recommendation, had derived from it the same 
advantage. If this be so, the practice is certainly entitled 

See Vol. II. p. 805. 

Dr. Sickler, in his treatise Bn Orange and Lemon trees, written in German, 
with Che title : Der VoUkommene Orangsrie Gartnevy p. 9. 
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te'tnore general regard, than it has hitherto met with. It is 
attended with little trouble, or loss of time ; a given number 
of trees are soon run over with the engine ; and half an hour, 
or even an hour, sj)cnt in this manner, may ainply reward 
the gardener’s labour. 

Mr. Harrison has, in his garden, the benefit of a certain 
proportion of hot walls ; and he seems to make such use of 
them«in forwarding his fruits, -ais a good gardener should do. 
They are the best means of ripening the woo<l, which, in 
unfavourable seasons, is apt to remain too long green, and 
thus becomes unfit for perfecting the fruit. Some gar- 
deners think, and I am myself friendly to this opinion, 
that that purpose is best attained by healing the walls in 
autumn, so as to have the wood in a state of readiness for 
vegetation, as .soon as spring 0|>eiis. Mr. Haubi-son, 
however, does not avail himself of this advantage, but defers 
giving artificial warmth to the trees, till sfiring. Perhaps 
this particular also might be added to his .system, as an im- 
provement. It is of importance to any vegetable production 
to receive the influence of the season, as early as may be ; 
and whatevdlr can be prepared, with this view, in autumn, 
should not be delayed till the spring following.’ It is for 
these reasons, that autumn sowing and planting should, 
under circumstances, otherwise equal, be generally preferred. 
Upon a similar ground, I conceived, Mr. Harrison was so- 
early with his pruning : for when I saw his trees, on tlie 1st 
of November, several of them had already undergone that 
operation. 
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X. On the Cultivatjon ^Celery. By Mr. Daniel Judd, 
-F.H.S.y Gardener to Charles Campbell, Esq. of 
Edmonton. 

Read February 3, 1818. 

TPn E Celery, which I exhibited, in the winter, to the Horti- 
cultural Society, having been honoured with its approbation, 
and consitlered to possess more than ordinary merit, I beg 
leave to offer the following account of ray method of culti- 
vating it, which differs, in some points, from the usual 
practice. 

The seed is sown about the middle of January, in. a warm 
situation, on a very rich piece ofground,andis well protected, 
from the inclemency of the weather, by mats, at night. 
When the plants are from two to three inches high, they are 
pricked out into. the nursery bed ; and as I have found them 
much injured in their future growth, if the fibres of their 
roots become at all dry, I immerse them, wlien I draw them 
from the seed bed, in a little water, placed in a garden pan, 
so that they remain quite moist, whilst out of ground. The 
plants r main in the nursery bed; till they are fit for the final 
removal, being kept clear from weeds, and watered occa- 
sionally ; but 1 do not consider them as fit to be transplanted, 
until they become very strong. 

M y ground for the crop is prepared by being trenched, 
two spades deep, mixing with it, in the operation, a good 
dressing of well reduced dung, from the old forcing beds ; I 
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give it a second trenching, that the dung may be the better 
incorporated with the mould, and then leave it in as rough 
a state as possible, till my plants are ready to be put out. 

the ground thus prepaije.i^i, 1 forcd trcn.cljies tweiity 
inches wide, apd, six ipch^es d^ep; at six i^^t <jlistance fropi 
each other, measuring from the centre of each trench. 
Before planting, I reduce the depth of the trenches to three 
inches, by digging in sufficient dung to fill them so much 
up. At the time of planting, if the weather be dry, the 
trenches are well watered in the morning, and the plants are 
put in, six inches ajjart, in the row, in tlie evening, care 
being taken, by the mode above mentioned, to keep tiie fibres 
quite wet whilst out of groun<4; .as they arc drawn froai the 
nursery bed, the plants arc dressed for planting, and then 
laid regularly in the garden pan. The trenches, in wliich 
my rows of Celery are planted, being so very shallow, the 
roots of the plants grow nearly on a level with the surface 
of the ground; this I consider particularly advantageous : 
for as considerable cavities arc necessarily formed on each 
side, when the moulding takes place, all injury from stag- 
nant water, or excess of moisture, is prevented, 'i’he 
trenches, when planted, arc watered as may be required. 

I do not think it well, to load the plants with too much 
mould at first: the two first mouldings, therefore, arc done 
very sparingly, and only with the common draw-hoe, form- 
ing a ridge on each side of the row, and leaving the plants 
in an hollow, to receive the full benefit of tlie rain and 
waterings. When the plants are strong enough to bear six 
inches height of mould, the moulding is done with the 
spade, taking care to leave bases enough to support the 
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mass of mould which will ultimately be used ia the ridge, 
and still keeping, for some time, the plants in an hollow, 
as before directed. The process of moulding is continued, 
through the autiitl^, gradually diminishing the breadth of 
the top, until at last it is drawn to as sliarp a ridge as pos- 
sible, to stand the winter. 

“In the operatiorf of moulding, it is necessary, in order to 
prevent the earth front frilling into the heart of the plant, to 
keep the outer leaves as close together as possible. For this 
purpose, before I begin the moulding, I take long strands of 
bass matting, tietl together till of sufficient length to answer for 
an entire row ; and I fasten this string to the first plant in the 
row, then pass it to the next plant, giving it one twist round 
the leaves, and so on, till 1 reach the other end, where it is 
again fastened. When the moulding is finished, the string is 
easily imravclle<l, by beginning to untwist it at the end, 
where it was hist fiistened. 

If I have spare room enough in my garden, I generally 
prepare my ground for the Celery crop, during the winter; 
and 1 avoid putting much of a crop in the space between 
the trenches, especially one that grows tall : for I find Celery 
does best, w^en it grows as open as possible. 
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XI. On some Modes of continuing a Suppjiy of Young Pota- 
toes, through the Year. Hy George Henry Noehden, 

LL. D. F. L. S. 4'C. Vice-Secretary. 

Read February 3, 1818. 

As the Potatoe, in its young stale, is thought to be an object, 
very desirable for the table, the most convenient methods 
for obtaining it, in that condition, deserve to be noticed. 
Everyone knows, that it un<^rgoes a change, in its quality, 
and, consequently, in its taste, as it advances in age. When 
old, most of the varieties become mealy : while, when young, 
they generally have a closer grain, and approach to what is 
called a waxy texture. It is under these circumstances that it 
is often preferred, for the use of the table. It has, accordingly, 
become a practice with gardeners, to force the plant, by 
artificial means, at such periods, when common culture, in 
the open ground, could not produce it. The usual way is 
by hot-beds, on which it may be raised in winter, or early 
in spring. This process is attended both with trouble and 
expence, and is not within every body’s reach ; for which 
reason, any other mode, that would answer a similar pur- 
pose, in a cheaper and more easy manner, might justly be 
commended. 

The Potatoe, from the abundant nourishment, which the 
flesh of the tuber affords to the embryo plant, has an ex- 
traordinary disposition to vegetate ; and it seems to be 
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possible^^ to place it in such a situation, that the vegetating 
power, being prevented from exerting itself upwards, so as 
to form, stem and leaves, should be employed in throwing 
out roots only, with their appendages. This, for example, 
may, to a certain degree, be effected, by laying up potatoes 
between strata of sand. In the corner of a shed, or other 
a^^ltered place, or in the cellar, spread a layer of sand, and 
upon this put some potatoes; cover theiil with sand, upon 
which place potatoes, then sand again, and soon, alternately, 
till you have formed your pile of the height and rliinension, 
you designed. The top is closed with sand. The strata of 
sand may be two or three inches deep. In a such a pile, 
the potatoes will emit roots aiiB tubers, or in other words, 
will yield a young produce : and I am not aware, that there 
is any difference between the several parts of the pile ; but 
the growing process seems to go on etpially, near the top, 
in the middle, and at the bottom. Leaves and stem are not 
seen any where. It is only full grown and ripe potatoes, 
that are fit for thi%«experiment, and such, in which vegetation 
is not impaired, by premature sprouting. Particular care, 
therefore, hmst be taken, to have a proper supply for the 
purpose. The old potatoes must be piled according to the 
time, when the young ones arc wanted. These will be 
ready in December, if the pile be formed in August, and 
thus one month will correspond with the other. There can 
be no difficulty in admitting, that one sort of potatoe may 
be better suited to this operation, than another ; and expe- 
rience will soon point out that, which may be best calculated 
for it. I have heard the Oxnoble recommended ; but it is 
probable, that other varieties may be equally fit for this 

VOL. III. H 
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use, or even superior. The produce, which is raised by this 
inetliod, is, however, not spoken of, as very good : the young 
potatoes' are generally of a loose texture, watery, and of 
indifferent flavour. M'his may, perhaps, be accounted for, 
from the want of suitable nourishment, that would give them 
proper consistency and (juality. The sand can contribute 
little, or nothing, towards it ; and the young roots and tubd!^ 
must be almost entirely fed from the juice and substance of 
the old. To this cause the defect, adverted to-, appears to be 
j'eferable. If art could throw in any thing, to supply what 
is wanting, good young potatoes might possibly be obtained. 
What occurs as the most likely means to accomplish this 
end, seems to be the applitiTation of a proper soil, or com- 
post, in which the old potatoes might be imbedded, before 
the layer of sand is put U|)on them. Thence, I conceive, 
sufficient nourishment mfght be derived, for the due forma- 
tion of the young tubers. As I only speak of this expedient, 
by way of speculation, without having as yet had an oj)por- 
tunily of trying it, in practice, I will npt presume to lay 
down any directions for the proceedings to be adopted. 
Fixperience will soon afford the necessary instruction. If I 
were to make the experiment, 1 should proceed thus: put a 
layer of sand on the grountl, as before directed, and upon 
this, the earth, or compost, two inches thick, in which the 
old potatoes should be bedded. AVhen thus lodged, throw 
upon them a stratum of sand, on which lay again the earth, 
or compost; plant the potatoes in it, cover them with san<l ; 
and in this manner go on, making ccnich after couch, till 
the intended pile is completed.* 

♦ Since I wrote the above, it is come to my knowledge, that young potatoes 
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Besides pt'oclucmg young Botutocs, I will mention a method 
of preserving them, as smc/i, for winter use. By young Potu- 
toes, I take for granted, are generally understood those 
tubers, which ha^vc not attained their full age and growth. 
In this stage, the substance is generally finer grained, and 
more cohesive, than when they arc farther advanced : they 
•re what is called waxy, and differ, in taste, from those which 
are full grown. If they could be preserved in this state, 
through the winter, I'or the use of the tabh;, it would doubt- 
less be an acfjuisition : and something of this kind 1 have 
seen attempted. When the general crop of potatoes was 
gathered, at the usual period of their harvest, in autumn, 
the small tubers, Vvhich are frecpiently disregarded, and left 
to their chance, were picked out, and collected. They wore 
deposited in a box, between layers of sand, and thus kept till 
the month of December. At this time, the box being opened, 
they were found in perfect preservation, and fit to be dressed 
for the table. To give them all the appearance of young 
potatoes, in a side dish, the tender skin on them was to be 
preserved: lor pealing them Avould'have destroyed that ef- 
fect. It Avas recommended, for that purpose, Avhen they AA^erc 
to be used, previously to soak them, for a certain number 
of hours, in Avater, and then to toss, or shake them, in a jiiece 
of rough ffannel or baize, betAveen two persons, backAvards 
and forAvards, and rub them between the hands; by Avhich 

have been exinbited before the Society, which had been raised in a similar man- 
ner; and I have remarked, that those were found the best, which had been grown 
in mould, or some sort of compost. Whence I draw the conclusion, that the 
quality of the produce will depend upon the nature of the soil, in which it is 
generated. 
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operation, the coarse outer covering is loosened, and the 
skin remains clean and delicate, so as to exhibit all the ex- 
terior of young grown potatoes'. Upon trying them on the 
table, I found, that sonic had really the fine waxy taste of 
young potatoes ; but that others, and perhaps the greater 
part, though resembling the former, in size and looks, had 
entirely the grain, and flavour of the old potatoes. That- 
difl'ercnce is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the different 
state of maturity, at which the one and the other had arrived. 
Tlie mealy ones, though ecpially diminutive with the others, 
had, in fact, reached their full age, and possessed, accord- 
ingly, the qualities, which that age would give. Those of a 
waxy texture were, unquestionably, much’ younger, and had 
not come to maturity, when they were taken from tlie ground. 
They were in that condition, which, by the taste, deter- 
mines the name ot young Potatoes. If this be so (and ei^ery 
probability seems to attend the reasoning), it may be con- 
cluded, that it is feasible to preserve young Potatoes^ in the 
manner described, if they be gathered : but to dis- 

tinguish those, which are so, in the common harvest, in 
autumn, from those, which only appear so, would be diffi- 
cult. The idea, therefore, presents itself, of planting potatoes 
expressly for that use ; which must be done at a later period, 
than this vegetable is usually planted : let us say, two months 
later, in June, instead of April. When the general crop is 
matured, and gathered in October, those will be still in their 
young state ; their grain will be still fine, and their texture 
close : and if thus taken up, and preserved, according to the 
method suggested, it can hardly be presumed, that when 
brought to the table, in winter, they Avill be different, in 
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quality, from what they were, when they were reaped : they 
will, in every respect, be young Potatoes^ probably not much 
inferior, if at all, to those raised on a hot bed. Por it does 
not appear, that this mode of keeping them has any effect 
in promoting their maturity, at least, not to any perceptible 
degree. The sand employed should be of as barren a na- 
tbre as may be, and if possible, contain little or nothing of 
the vegetative stimulus. When the tubers are taken out of 
the ground, previous to their maturity, they will not readily 
sprout, or emit roots, which circumstance is a security for 
the success of the method in question. 

I have thought it worth While to communicate these 
observations, though they arc not supported by that expe- 
rience, which would at once make them practically useful. 
It will, however, be easy to submit them to trial, and they 
may possibly lead to results, which may give them some 
value. 
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XJI. On the Aphis Lunigera, or American Blight; with an 
Account of various Experiments^ for the Destruction oj ths 
Insect on Apple Trees. By Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 
M. r. F. 11. S. ^c. 

Read November 4, 1817- 

Amongst the insects, which derive their sustenance 
from flic vegetable world, there are none, perhaps, more 
prejudicial than the Aphides ; scarcely a plant exists, which 
is entirely exempt from their ravages, or which is not in- 
fested by a species peculiar to itself. Whilst the singularity 
of their habits deserves the strict observation of the entomo- 
logist, the depredations they so widely commit, demand the 
most accurate attention of the horticulturist. In selecting 
one species, out of this extensive; genus, as the subject of the 
present einiuiry, I have been urged by a consideration of 
the alarming encroachments it is annually making on the 
luxuries, I may even say, on the ?iecessities, of mankind ; 
and although the few observations I am about to make, Can 
tend but little to arrest its destructive progress, they may, 
at least, instigate others, better (jualified, than myself, for 
such an undertaking, to investigate and discover the means 
of elYecting that desirable purpose. 

I have designated this spe<*ics by the term Lunigera, or 
wool-bearing, which has been previously applied to it, by 
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Sir JosKPH Banks, in the second volume of the Horticultu- 
ral Transactions^ page 162, because I could not find one 
more appropriate; but, at tlie same time, I must promise, 
that the characteristic, which gives rise to it, is not confined 
to this species alone. In its formation, it differs from tiie 
generality of these inseerts, by not possessing a horn, or pro- 
cess, on each side of the abdomen : the body is surrounded 
by bands nearly parallel to each other, commencing at the 
thorax, and terminating at the extremity of the abdomen. 
The colour of the full grown insects approaches to that of 
lead, and of the youngest to that of amber; the anU'iime, or 
feelers, are proportionably shorter, and the sixe of the body 
much smaller, than any other species of this genus; indeed, 
we might justly be surprised, that insects so minute, could 
effect mischief so extensive, if we were unac(|uaintcd Avilh 
their amaxing femindity, and the means w liich they ado[>t, 
to ]>roenre tlieir fotxl. For the latter purpose, nature has 
furnished them with a jiroboscis, or snout, which, wlicn they 
are not feeding, is extended in a horixontal position, along 
the belly, and between the legs ; it is arme^l at the end, with 
a very fine, and sting-like point, which they have the jjiower 
of projecting, or withdrawing, at pleasure ; with this instru- 
ment, they pierce the sap A cssels of the tree, and suck out 
the juices from thence, througli the proboscis. They do not 
frccjiicnt the leaves, and tender shoots of the trees, as other 
species of the Aphides do, but they inflict a more deadly 
wound, by extracting the sap, as it circulates beneath the 
bark. Their snouts are not sufliciently strong to effect this pur- 
pose, by penetrating the Outer bark, except at the knots and 
joints, where it is the ihinnest ; but they generally insinuate 
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themselves into tljc wounded parts of the tree, where the 
rough edge of the outer bark shelters them from the incle- 
mency of the weather, as well as from the discerning eye of 
the gardener ; hcie they pierce, in security, the inner bark, 
and make rapid progress in their work of destruction. 
AV^henever an Apple-tree, however, is attacked by these in- 
sects, their secret operations are soon visible in the cankered 
appearance of the bark, the sickly aspect, and scarcity of 
the leaves, and the almost total want of blossom. Upon a 
closer inspection, their hadnts are easily discovered, by the 
mealy web, in which they are enveloped. This web, when 
observed through a microscope, resembles an accumulation 
of the finest cotton threads ; it appears to be produced, not 
only from the abdomen, but from each division of the bauds, 
which surround their bodies; intermixetl with it are an infinite 
number of small transparent globules, consisting of a viscid 
saccharine fluid, the voided excrement of these singular in- 
sects. Tn several other species, this excrementitious depo- 
sition is the cause of the phenomenon, known by (he name 
of Honey Dew ; but in this, the quantity of saccharine 
fluid produced, is comparatively trifling, or at least, from 
its local detention in the mealy web, we do not observe it 
displayed so evidently upon the surface of the surrounding 
leaves ; sometimes, however, large pieces of the web, inter- 
mixed with it, fall down, and after a short period, produce 
a similar efi'cct on the subjacent grass. 

Whether this species derives its origin from a foreign 
climate, or whether it may be descended from an indigenous 
stock, having changed its habits by a change of food, I have 
neither the opportunity, nor the inclination to discuss. It is 
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sufficient for us to know, that the flcprc<lations it has. com- 
mitted, in our orchards, have been confined to the period of a 
few years ; l)ut that even in those few years, its increase has 
been so rapid, and the injury it lias caused, in many cases, so 
fatal, as to call forth the most anxious enquiries after some 
mode of destroying it, and rescuing our Ap|>le-trccs from 
its baneful attacks. 'I’o effect this desirable purpose, has 
been the object of different experiments, which J have tried, du- 
ring the two last summers, on several trees. I directed one to be 
waslied with a strong infusion of sulphur, in soap suds, which 
was forcibly thrown upon the insects from a garden engine; 
a temporary stupor seemetl to affect them, in conset|uence, 
but no greater, than 1 had previously observed a violent 
shower of rain to [iroducc upon them. I applied a strong 
decoction of tobacco leaves, in a similar method, to another 
tree, but with no better success. In hot-houses, I had fre- 
quently seen the destructive effects of the smoke of tobacco 
upon insects, but I found considerable difficulty in applying 
it to trees in the open air, so as to keep it sufficiently com- 
pressed, to answer the purpose. Having ignited the dried 
leaves oftobacco, in an empt^' llower-pot, and applied a pair 
of bellows to the hole at the bottom of it, my gardener bound 
the mouth of the pot to the bough of the Apple-tree with a 
wet napkin, which prevented the fumes from escaping, whilst 
the operation of the bellows directed them to the jiarts affected. 
The success of this experiment was much more complete, 
than that which had attended the others : great numbers of 
the insects perished, but some few, to my great surprise, sur- 
\avcd, even after the most careful application of it. Upon 
VOL. III. I 
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the whole, we did not think, that the advantages gained were 
commensurate with the trouble of the operation, and we de- 
termined to resort to some more effectual and less tedious 
process. 

When the smallest quantity of oil was dropped, from the 
point of a piti, upon a single 1 perceived that it caused 

instant death ; this cncouragetl me to repeat the experiment 
on a larger scale. With a painter’s brush, we applied tram 
oil to those parts of the Ireti, which were infested by the 
Aphides, and the result of such application, exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations. It not only effected their 
destruction at the moment, but- we had the satisfaction of 
observing tiiat every [tlace, which we had besmeared with oil, 
during the last summer, had been cautiously avoitlcd by the 
insects, during the jjrcsent, although they were still visible on 
other parts of the same tree. The only doubt, which sug- 
gested itself to my mind, was, whether the oil might not be 
injurious to the tree; but the very reverse appeared to be the 
fact; for wherever the tree had been deprived of its bark, 
this application had preserved the albumen from the effects 
of the weather, and the young bark was gradually closing 
over the wounds. Perhaps, had the whole of the outer bark 
of the tree been smeared with the oil, it might have proved 
injurious, by obstructing the pores, and preventing them 
from 'imbilving moisture from the atmosphere (as we know 
that the oilincss of the wool of sheep is often prejudicial to 
the trees against which they rub themselves); but no mischief 
can occur, from its application being confined to such parts 
only, as are attacked by insects. Prom the comparative cheap- 
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ness of linseed oil^ I was induced to dress several trees with 
that, instead of train oil; but I found, to my disappointment, 
that the application of the former was not equally cfiicacious. 
Where the rugged edges of the old bark project over the 
parts infested by the insects, it may be necessasy to pare it 
off, with a sharp knife, previously to the application of the oil ; 
otherwise the brush might fail of reaching their most secret 
recesses. 

Even after this application, however, the patient labours of 
the horticulturist may frequently be frustrated, and the same 
tree be found, in other parts, subject to the reiterated attacks 
of these insects, in the" succeeding year. Nothing but th«* 
most accurate attention can exterminate this pest, when once 
it has been suffered to increase, by temporary neglect. 
Nundjers of the insects will be washed off’ by heavy rains, 
and will crawl along the ground to the roots of the tree, 
where they will again commence their destructive o})eralions, 
either by attacking the tender fibres, or by re-ascending the 
trunk, in search of a more convenient station. Perhaps the 
most effectual remedy, against this recurrence of their attacks, 
would be, to ex})ose the u[)per part of the roots to the winter’s 
frosts, and to apply to them, early in the spring, a mixture ol 
night soil and lime, at the time they are again covered over 
with iiiould. But it will be left for experience to ascertain 
how far this, or any similar proceeding, that is attempted, 
may be conducive, or prejudicial, to the general health.. of 
the tree. 

P. S. Since the above observations were made, 1 have re- 
ceived a communication, on this subject, from an iiitelligcnl 
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correspondent, Afr. iSficiiAEr. Walton, of Liverpool, who 
has resided many vears in the United Statesof America, where 
he states tlic following rcirnedy to have been used with suc- 
cess, in the destruction of this insect. 

“ Before the sap leaves the root, take the earth from 
around the tree, at least for one foot and a half, and half a 
foot dc('p. Mix a quantity of coal soot with fresh rich 
mould, and fill n|» the hole again. 15e careful to carry oil 
the old earth, and to burn it, lest the insect should be gene- 
rated in it by the heat of the sun.^’ 


Note on the Insect hy William Elford Leach, 

M.jy. F.R.S. 4c. 

The animal, of which so accurate an account is given in 
the preceding Paper, is the Aphis /(niigei'a of IIausmann; 
it is described, by that siuthor, in iLLtcr.u^s Magazine for 
LH(y2, pa^e 440, and is rel'erable to LatreilliPs third divi- 
sion (4’ the genus Aphis, but which tlivision I consider to con- 
stitute a peculiar genus distinct from and which I 

have named Eriosoina. 

Erinsoma lias its l)otly covered l)y w'oolly matter ; its abdo- 
men has neither horns nor tubercles; and its antenna; arc 
short. The body of Aphis Is, naked ; its antenmcarc long and 
setaceous ; and the abdomen is furnished with a tubercle, or 
horn-like process, on each side. 

Since all the Friosomata., as their name imports, have their 
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bodies covered by woolly matter, the term lanigcra is ob- 
jectionable in a specific sense ; the name Mali might there- 
fore be substituted for it ; and as this species occurs 
principally on the Pyrus Mains, 1 therefore propose to call 
it Eriosoma Mali. 
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Xlll. Note on 6Vr Oswald'Moslky ’s Papery on the Aphis 
Lanigera. Bt/ Alexander Seton, Esq. F. H. S. ^c. 


Read Marchs, 1818 . 

X HAVE been in the jiractiee, for some years, of using tar, 
for the destruction of this insect, by putting it, with a 
painter’s brush, over tlie parts of the stem and branches, 
where the animal appears. This I have found to be com- 
pletely effectual, and it operates, no doubt, in the same 
manner as the oil, by excluding the air, and involving the 
insects in a mass, from which they cannot extricate them- 
selves. It may be a proper subject of experiment to 
ascertain, which of the two methods answers best. I should 
suppose, that the tar would be more lasting in its effects, 
than the oil, and that it would more completely <lestroy any 
young insects that might be produced from the latent eggs, 
a considerable time after the apj)li('ation. ft is to be ob- 
served, that tar will destroy the leaves and the young shoots, 
which are in an herbaceous state, where it touches them ; 
but I have never found it to be injurious to the ligneous 
parts of the tree. It is, indeed, an excellent salve for the 
wounds [)roduced by the amputation of branches ; though, 
for this purpose, J deem Foksy rii’s composition of cow- 
<lung and ashes preferable, in such situations, as admit of its 
oeing easily attended to, and renewed. 
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XIV. On the best Mode oj Pruning and Training the Mulberry 
Tree, when trained to a in a cold climate. By 

Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. F.R.S. <^c. President. 

Read January 6, 1818. 

M R. Williams has given some very excellent directions 
for the management of the Mulberry tree, when trained to a 
wall, in the second volume of the Horticultural Transactions., 
pagT 91 »nnd in the cultivation of that, as of other species of 
fruits, he is most eminently suec^essful. Ilis tree is suffered 
to protrude its bearing Ijranches, ns spurs, several inches 
from the wall ; and in the soil anti climate of Pitmastoii 
(both of” whic'h are extrcnudy (”avoural)le), the fruit ripens in 
great pc'ifection, and abundance. But in cold situations 
(anti it is chiefly in such that the Alulbcrry tree will be 
found to deserve a place upon a south wall), little fruit will 
be jH'odiiced, and that will ripen but ill, unless the bearing 
wood be brouo-ht closely into contact with the wall ; and the 
great width of the leaves, and vigorous habit of tiu; tree, 
present somt; difhculties to the cultivator, when this mode 
of training anti pruning is adopted. It will be found neces- 
sary to diminish the luxuriant growth of the tree, and at 
the same time to int rease its tlisposition to bear fruit. Such 
effects, may, however, be readily protiuced by several dif- 
ferent means; by destroying a small portion of the bark, in 
a lint: extending round the trunk, or large branches, or 
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ringing, as described by Dr. Nokiiokn, in the second 
volume of the Horticultural Transactiotis, page 26'2 ; by tight 
and long continued ligatures, or by training the bearing- 
branches almost pcr[)endicularly downwards. . T have 
adopted the last mentioned method ; because it greatly in- 
creases the disposition in the tree tt> bear fruit, without in- 
juring its general health, and because it occasions a proper 
degree of vigour to be every where almost equally dis- 
tributed. r believe, gravitation to be the lameficial agent in 
this case, upon evidence, which the reader may find in the 
Philosophical Transactions of 1806' ; and I have, of course, 
adapted my mode of training to rny hypothesis. 

My garden, at Downton, contained, six years ago, two 
Mulberry trees, which had been trained, more than twenty- 
five years, upon a soutli, or south-east Avail, in the usual fan 
form, and had eacli extended nearly thirty feet in width, and 
thirteen in height, without having ever produced fruit of any 
value, except small quantities, near the extremities of their 
horizontal branches. At that period, I cut away all the larger 
branches, except three on each side, leaving one on each side 
to extend its whole length iq^wards, with an elevation of about 

4.5 degrees, another with an elevation of 30, and another of 

1.5 degrees. As much of the young and slender wood of 

these large branches was preserved, as I found practicable; 

% 

and tlic whole of this was trainetl ne.arly per[)endicularly 
downwards ; with the exception only of a small part, near 
the tops of the most upright large branches, which was bent 
inwards on each side, with a considerable inclination down- 
wards, to occupy the central part of the space allotted to 
each tree. In the first succeeding year, 1 had necessarily 
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ii small crop only ; but in every subsequent year, my trees 
have borne well, except in the last season, when, owing to the 
badness of the preceding summer, a small quantity only of 
blossoms appeared in the spring. By bringing much of 
the bearing wood into contact with the wall, by the means 
above mentioned, I have had Mulberries ripe as early as 
the'20th July; and the crop continued successively to ripen, 
in much perfection, till the end of October. 

As the blossom buds of the Mulberry tree cannot be readily 
distinguished from others, in the winter, the best period 
for pruning is, when the blossoms first become visible in the 
spring; and it is my practice to pinch off every barren shoot, 
which is not wanted, to cover the wall, and to stop every 
bearing shoot, under similar circumstances, at the third or 
fourth leaf, Mr. Williams has stated, that the bud immedi- 
ately below the point, at which a bearing or other branch is 
pinched off, usually affords fruit in the following year ; and 
I have found his observation in this, as in all other cases, to 
be perfectly accurate. 

If I were now to plant Mulberry trees, I should wish to 
obtain such as had stems three or four feet long, as the first 
shoots of these, after being planted, might conveniently be 
trained downwards ; and if plants of this height, previously 
propagated from bearing branches, were selected, I do not 
entertain any doubt, but that fruit might be obtained, in the 
second year after planting : and by proper attention, to 
shorten and renew the dependent bearing branches, such 
trees might easily be very long retained, in an almost equal 
state of perfection. 

The Mulberry, as Mr. Williams has remarked, is a 
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much superior fruit, both in richness and flavour, when 
ripened upon a south wall, tfian upon a standard tree, even 
in situations, where it ripens well, under both modes of cul- 
ture; affording an exception, 1 believe, to all, or almost all, 
other fruits, to which the wall gives increased bulk and 
beauty, at the expense of richness and flavour. 
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XV. On the Cultivatioiiy and the Varieties of the Portugal 
Onion. In a Letter to the Secretarj/y by James Warre, 
Esq. F. H. S. ^c. 

Read February 3, 1818. 

Dear Sir, 

.A s I frequently have recommended gardeners in England 
to transplant their onions, in order to iinprove their quality, 
and increase their size, I observed, with plea.Mire, in a 
Report of the Horticultural Society of Etlin burgh, that Mr. 
M AC Donald, of Dalkeith, had there practised that pro- 
cess, with great success, and had exhibited a specimen, winch 
was much approved of by that Society. 

J now do myself the honour of offering to the Horticul- 
tural Society of London, a sample of Portugal onion seed, 
from Viaunoy in the province of Minhoy and of communicat- 
ing, at the same lime, an account of the tliflerent sorts and 
qualities of the onion in Portugal, and of the practice, 
there adopted, in its cultivation. 

There are several kinds, or varieties, of onion, in Portugal. 
Those imported into this country, are principally from 
Oporto, Lisbon, and Selubal. 

Onions from Oporto. These, generally, are grown from 
Viauna seed : they are not so large, or mild, as those in 
many other places, but are a sound, firm bulb, that keeps 
well. 

Onions from Lisbon. A fine, large, mild gort, usually in- 
clining to the shape of a cone. 
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Onions from Setuhal. Very fine, large, and mild ; in form 
nearly flat ; principally exported through Lisbon. 

The onions from Setubal and Lisbon have very fine, thin, 
outward skins, which easily flake off, being loose, or 
shrivelled round the crown ; and arc of a light, bright, 
shining, brown colour. The Silver Onion (of which the outer 
skin is nearly as white as milk) is a common variety, in many 
places. It is very mild, and grows to a good size, but does not 
keep, nor bear transporting well. In the Alto T>ourOy Beira, 
Coimbra, and the interior of the country, there are very fine 
large onions, which, however, cannot be considered as dis- 
tinct varieties, tlieir size and quality depending chiefly on 
the soil, and mode of cultivation. At Ovar, which is near 
the sea, and has a very sandy soil, a small hardy onion is 
produced, which is, in size and flavour, much like the 
common onion of this countrj'. It keeps through the year, 
but is not worth importing. At that place, a great deal of 
garlic is grown, for exportation to Brazil, which is much 
esteemed, and of a comparatively mild flavour. It may be 
worthy of remark, that in those small onions, which have the 
crown or top, and the outward skin thick, and tinged, or 
rather veined, with green, the taste and flavour is much less 
mild, and they are apt to afTcct the stomach. 

The general practice of cultivating the onion in Portugal 
is : to sow the seed very thinly, in November or December, 
on a moderate hot bed, in a warm situation, with a few 
inches of rich light loam upon it, and to {)rotect the plants 
from frost, by mats and hoops. In April or May, when 
they are about the size of a large swan’s quill, they are 
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transplanted, on a rich light loam, well manured with old 
rotten dung. The mode of transplanting is particular. The 
plants are laid flat, about nine inches asunder, each way, in 
quincunx, the beard of the root, and part only of the plant, 
lightly covered with very rich mould, well mixed with two 
thirds of good old rotten dung. This compost is slightly 
pressed down on the plant; water is given, when the 
weather is dry, until the plants have taken root. Subse- 
quently, the earth is occasionally broken around them, by 
slight hoeing, in which operation care is taken not to wound 
the bulb. Weeding is diligently attended to, and the 
watering (continued, according to the state of the weather. 
In Portugal, the means of irrigation are easy, the effects 
of which are particularly beneficial to the onion : for, by 
letting the water filter, or pass, through small heaps of dung, 
placed in the alleys of the beds, a very rich liquid flows in upon 
the plants. The dung, as it is exhausted, or washed away, 
should be renewed ; and the water must be checked in its 
current, so that it may gently spread over the surface. 

When the onions are ripe, they are drawn up out of the 
ground, and a twist is given to the top, so as to bend it down. 
They are left on the ground to season, before they arc 
housed ; then, immediately platted with dry straw, into ropes, 
or strings, of 25 each, and hung up to dry. They arc not 
permitted to SAveat in a heap. Their keeping well depends 
greatly upon the weather being dry and favourable, Avhen 
they are brought into the house, and also upon their being 
carefully handled, and not bruised. In this country, I have 
practised, with much success, searing the roots, Avith a hot 
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iron, for the purpose of preserving the onions, which checks 
their sprouting; and they should be kept in a dry, airy place. 

■ With sentiments of great esteem, 

I have the honour to be. 

Dear Sir, 

your very faithful and obedient Servant, 

JAMES WARRE. 

Great George Street^ 

January 12, 1818. 
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XVI. Some Obsei'vations on Celeriac, tenth Directions for its 
Cultivation. By Joseph Sabine, Esq. F.R.S. 4‘C. Secre- 
tary. 

Read March 3, 1818. 

The CeleriaCf though noticed in most of our Gardening 
Books, is very seldom to be found in cultivation ; and even 
where attempts have been made to grow it, they have gene- 
rally failed. The French, who describe it under the name 
of'Celeri-MavCf seem to be also without a proper knowledge 
of its management : for their accounts of it, as a vegetable, 
are etpially defective with our own. It is amongst the 
German gardeners, who call it KnoU-Sellerie^ that this plant 
is brought to a great size. By means of an importation 
from Hamburg into our market, wc have, this winter, had 
an opportunity of seeing how tlift'ercnt it is, when properly 
treated. Some of the roots, which were lately exhibited to the 
Society, and which were a part of those imported, weighed 
two pounds each, and were, on an average, tifteen inches in 
circumference ; but I have reason to believe, that this was 
the effect of extraordinary rich soil, and that the usual size 
is about half of what is above stated, and then the roots are 
always quite solid, not hollow, as some of these large ones 
proved. 

The Celeriac, like the common white and red celery, is 
derived, by cultivation, from the Apium graveolens, which 
grows in different parts of Europe, and in England also, in 
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wet ditches, and watery places. In its wild slate, the herb 
is peculiarly acrid, and disagreeable to the taste; but the im- 
proved varieties have lost these noxious qualities, probably, 
in a great measure, from their being cultivated without ex- 
cess of moisture. The Celeriac^ however, when very large, 
I have found, if eaten raw, retains its hurtful properties : in 
those countries, therefore, where it is much used, as a vege- 
table for the table, it is always previously boiled. 

I have been favoured, by £arl Stanhope, with the 
following account of the cultivation of this root, in the 
neighbourhood of Dresden ; in which it will be observed, 
that the peculiarity of the treatment consists in the frequent 
application of water, the omission of which may have 
caused the failure of former attempts, Jo bring the plant 
to perfection, in England. It requires a rich, well manured 
soil; and the seeds are to be sown in February, or March, 
on a hot bed, under glass; and the plants are to be removed, 
in April, when they are two or three inches high, to another 
hot bed, and set one inch and a half apart. In the begin- 
ning, or middle of June, they are transplanted into a Hat 
bed, in the open air, at the distance of 15 inches from each 
other, and not in trenches, like other celery. They must 
lie abundantly watered,* as soon as they are set out, and the 
watering must be repeated, every other day, or, if the 

^ Since this Paper ^Vas read to the Society, Mr. Hunneman has informed 
me, that, in the ordinary cultivation of the plant, in Germany, it is not watered 
more frequently than other vegetables ; but then it does not attain the size, that I 
have described. He considers the plan of giving excess of water as peculiar, and 
that the vigorous growth of theplantis more dependant on richness of soil, than on 
any other cause. 
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weather should be warm, every day. As they increase in 
size, they will require a greater quantity of water, and they 
must be occasionally hoed. The roots will be fit for use in 
September or October. 

The Celeriac is excellent in soups, in which, whether white 
or brown, slices of it are used as ingredients, and readily 
impart their flavour. With the Germans, it is also a common 
sallad, for which the roots are prepared by boiling, until a 
fork will pass easily through them : after they are boiled, 
and become cold, they are eaten with oil and vinegar. They 
are also sometimes served up at table, stewed vvith rich 
sauces. In all cases, before they are boiled, the coat, and 
the fibres of the roots, which are very strong, are cut away ; 
and the root is put in cold water, on the fire, not in water 
previously boiling. 
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XVII. Memoranda respecting the Culture of Fig Trees, m 
the open air, in England.^ Drawn up, at the desire of the 
Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. G. C. B. bp 
the Right Honourable William Wickham. 


Read February 3, 1818. 

Tl H E Fig Tree is distinguished from most, if not from all 
other trees, by this extraordinary property, that it bears, 
and, in warmer climates, brings to maturity, in every year, 
two successive and distinct crops of fruit, each crop being 
produced on a distinct set of shoots. 

The shoots, formed by the first, or spring sap, put forth 
figs at every eye, as soon as the sap begins to flow again in 
July and August. These Figs (which form the second crop 
of the year) ripen, in their native climate, during the course 
of the autumn ; but rarely, if ever, come to perfection, in 
England, where, though they cover the branches in great 
abundance, at the end of that season, they perish, and fall 
ofl', with the first severe frdsts of winter. The shoots, formed 
by the second flow of sap, commonly called Midsummer 
shoots, put forth figs in like manner, at every eye, but not 
until the first flow of sap, in the following spring. Tficst^ 
last mentionetl figs, which form the first crop of each year, 
ripen, in warmer climates, during the months of June^and 
.July, but not in this country before September or October. 

In warmer climates, indeed, very little attention is.given 
to thh first crop, because the inidsuqamer shoots, on which 


* Sec Note A. 
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it is borne, are commonly in the proportion only of one to 
six or eight, in length, when compared with the shoots of 
the spring, which produce the secoiid crop ; and the crop 
itself is always small, in the same proportion. 13ut in 
England, it is the reverse. As no care or skill of the gardener 
can ever insure a second crop of ripe figs, in the open Jiir, 
his chief attention must be directed to th& first, and, conse- 
quently, to the means of obtaining the largest possible 
supply of midsumn\er shoots, being those, on which alone 
the first crop is produced. Now, though it may be beyond 
the gardeners skill to add to the positive length of the mid- 
summer shoots, on any given tree, yet, by a very simple 
process, he may increase the proportion, which they bear to 
the spring shoots, both in number and length. 

Suppose a fig tree trained*, as we often see them, at 
the end of winter, and beginning of spring, on th,e walls of 
the gardens and buildings, in the neighbourhood of London, 
i. c. the branches, in great number, neatly arranged, close to 
each other, the fore-right shoots pruned away, or cut very 
short, and the extremities of the branches (when the space 
will admit of it) preserved uncut, and nailed to the wall ; it 
is obvious, from what has been already explained, respecting 
the manner, in Avhich the fig tree bears its fruit, that no figs 
can be ripened, though many may be produced, on branches 
so trained, except pt their extremities ; because, when the 
gardener shortened the foreright shoots of these branches, 
at the winter pruning, |- he necessarily cut away tlial part 
of them, which had grown after midsummer, on which part 
alone, a Jirst crop of Figs, i. c. a crop capable of ripen- 
^ See Note B. t See Note C. 
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ing in Fngl'iul, couKI liave been produced. On the 
other hun<l, whi'.re the extremities of tlie branches had been 
trained in at full length, fruit capable of ripening, in this 
climate, would be ])roduced on them, in the summer. Just so 
far back from each extremity, as the point where the spring 
shoot of the last year ended, and the midsummer shoot 
commenced. Now, suppose that, instead of pruning and 
training the tree, in the manner just described, the gardener 
had, at tlie winter pruning, cut away every other branch, 
close to the stem, and trained in the remainder, with their 
forcright shoots uncut ; if he had then bent back and nailed 
these shoots, all at their full length, close to the wall, along 
the intervals formed by cutting away the alternate branches ; 
it is evident, that he would have preserved all the midsummer 
shoots of the preceding year, for which, in the existing 
state of the tree, he could have found room, so as to be 
able to nail them close to the wall, and by so doing, it is 
equally clear, that he would have secured a growth of figs, 
capable of ripeniug, at the extremity of each foreright shoot, 
as well as at the extremity of each branch. It is quite 
necessary that these shoots should be nailed back close to 
the wall, because (except in some very favoured situations) 
there exist, in this climate, no certain means either of pro- 
curing figs capable of ripening, or of bringing them, when 
procured, to full maturity and flavour, but, by keeping the 
wood, on which alone such figs can be produced (i.e. the 
midsummer shoots) quite close to the wall, not only during 
the first winter, but through the whole of the succeeding 
summer months. 

By due attention to the principle, on which this mode of 
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pruning and li nning (U'|)on<ls,* it may t^asily be conti- 
nued through succeeding years. It will be suflicient, at the 
winter pruning, whieh should always take place iis early as 
possible, i. e. before the first severe frosts, to continue the 
practice of cutting clean out, from the parent sU rn, so many 
of the branches, as will leave ro<jm to train in, along the 
vacant spaces, caused by their removal, a large supply of 
foi’eright shoots, training them all at tl leir f rd I length, so as 
to preserve, carefully, the latter giowth of wooil (i.e. the inid- 
suniiner sh<iots) at their extremitic's, and never, on any 
account, shortening a shoot of the preceding summer, 
except where a fresh supply of branches may be wanted to 
fill the wall. 

It is obvious, however, though a moderate supply of ripe 
fruit niay thus be obtained, that a large portion of wood, 
viz. the whole of the spring growth ol’ each forcright shoot, 
thus trained in, will have been preserved to no useful pur- 
pose, but that of supporting a very short piece of bearing 
wood (i. e. the little midsummer shoot) at its extremity. 'I’his 
is an evil that does not admit of any remedy for the first 
year ; l:*ut, in the cour.se of that year, effectual jirovision must 
be made against its recurrence. For this purpose, as the fore- 
righ t shoots, that have been trained in, shall, in their turn, 
during the spring and early summer, throw out shoots of the 
same description, thegardenermust, in the course of the month 
of June, break several of them in sueeession, f- as they nearly 
attain theirfull growth,and justas thespringsap in each begins 
to abate souieihing of its full vigour. He should break them 
at moderate distances (6 to 1.5 inches, according to the 
* See Note D, -f- See Note E. 
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strength of each shoot) from the place whence they severally 
spring, taking care that enough of the shoot be left to admit 
of its being bent back, and nailed close to the wall, at the 
ensuing winter pruning, and that one eye, at least, be left 
uninjured by the fracture ; and always preserving a quantity 
unbroken, sufficient to keep up a future supply of branches 
and wood-* The shoot may be either broken short off, 
or left suspended by a few ragged filaments, which may 
afterwards be separated with a knife, when the spring sap 
has ceasetl to flow. The former mode is less unsightly, and 
will therefore be generally preferred, by the gardener ; but 
the latter has been found more successful, in practice. It is 
of consequence, however, to the full success of this system, 
that the shoots should be broken, and not cut. If left to 
their natural growth, or shortened by a sharp smooth cut 
with a knife (instead of a fracture), they would produce, at 
their extremities, only one single midsummer shoot, being a 
simple prolongation of the wood, formed in the spring ; but 
when the shoot is broken at the time, and in the manner 
above described, it generally happens that, on the second 
flow of sap in July, two or three, or more shoots (forming a 
kind of stag's-horn) arc pushed from the fractured part, 
instead of one; and it is hardly necessary to add, that each 
of these, aecording to its length, will produce several figs in 
the ensuing spring (making \he first crop of that fruit) all of 
them capable of being ripened by our ordinary summer, 
and autumn heals. It will require attention, on the part of 
the gardener, to break the shoots, each at its proper mo- 
ment, f If the fracture be made too soon, the spring sap, 

t See Note G, 


* See Note F* 
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continuing to flow, will form the rudiments of early second 
shoots, that will put out figs before the winter, all of which 
will be infallibly cut off'; if too late, the shoot itself will 
perish, from not having had time to ripen, and become hard 
before the return of winter. Care also will be recpiired 
in the manner of making the fracture, because, if the wood 
be split back to the parent branch, the whole shoot will die, 
or if the bark be torn further back than the first eye, no 
midsummer wood whatever will be produced from it, that 
summer, nor any spring shoot iii the following year. 

A sufficient supply of midsummer shoots being thus pro- 
cured, during the summer, room must be made for them, 
at the succeeding winter pruning,' by cutting away so much 
of the ohl wood, as will admit of their being all trained in, 
at full length, and nailed close tt) the wall, which should al- 
ways be done before the first severe frosts. Keeping this 
object in view, the knife cannot well be used too freely in 
cutting away the old wood, nor is there any reason to fear, 
that its free use will cither injure the future crops, or dcjirivc 
the tree of its regular supply of branches. The midsummer 
shoots being trained in, each of them will produce, in the 
following year, one spring shoot, at least, at its e.xtremity, 
whilst another will rise from each eye of the remnants of the 
old spring shoots that had been preserved in the manner 
above described, when these shoots were broken, in the pre- 
ceding month of .fune. From this fresh supply, by pur- 
suing the system here explained, cither wood or fruit, or 
both, may be obtained, for the succeeding year, at the 
discretion of the gai’dener. Where he wishes for Avood, 
he must sulfer these new shoots to grow to their full length : 
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where fruit, and not wood, is tlesired, he must break them 
in the month of June, in the manner, and with the precau- 
tions, that have just been minutely explained. 

It will be generally fonntl adviseablo, to give some shelter 
to fig trees, during the winter, more particularly so, where 
this mode of pruning is adoptetl, because the midsummer 
shoots, from being produced so much later in the season 
than those of the spring, remain, at the approach of winter, 
more Sf)ft and tender, and, consetpiently, less able to bear 
the immediate action of severe frost. In this respect, much 
must be left to the care and skill of the gardener, whose 
precautions must be determined as Avell as varied, by the 
situation, aspect, and local shelter belonging to each parti- 
cular tree, and by the varying temperature of each particu- 
lar winter ; it may, however, be laid tlown as a general rule, 
that the covering, where use<l, slioidd be as thin and light, as 
a due consiticration of all the above circumstances will ad- 
mit, and that it should generally be removed in the tlay time, 
and always on tlie return of moderate weather. In consi- 
dering this last part of the subject, it will hardly escape 
observation, that the mode of training here recommended, 
furnishes of itself, considerable protection against the severity 
of winter, by keeping the shoots close to the shelter of the 
wall, at the same time that it materially contribytes to the 
perfection of the fruit, as well as to its more early ripening.* 


♦ See Supplementary Note. 
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Additional Remarks. 

Note A. 

It is not supposed, that tliese memoranda contain any 
tiling positively new. All the detached parts of the system, 
here explained, are known, and may be founti partly in 
books, partly in actual practice, as well in the northern 
parts of France, and in Holland, as in Great Britain. It 
does not appear, however, that any general, and at the same 
time, practical view of the subject, with reference to the par- 
ticular mode of bearing of the Fig tree, has Iiitherto been 
published. 

Note R. 

This example has been chosen, as of a form of tree, the 
most difficult to bring at once to a better system of pruning 
and training. It will be easj' to apply the principles, here 
stated, to an3' tree less injudiciously trained and pruned; 
and still more so to young trees, with their heads not yet 
formed, remembering always, that in trees, planted in cor- 
ners, the branches must be trained vertically, and the 
shoots horizontally : on the contrary, where a large space of 
wall is allotted to a single tree, the branches must be trained 
horizontally, and the shoots vertically. It is, of course, not 
intended to use these words in their strict sense, but only to 
say, that the shoots and branches respectively, must in the one 
case approach to a vertical, in the other to a horizontal 
direction. 

Note C. 

The foreright shoots are sometimes pruned short, in the 

VOL. III. M 
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hope of procuring what are called fruit spurs, along the 
whole extent of the brandies ; but this mode of bearing 
never takes place in the fig tree, though the short midsum- 
mer shools have often so much the appearance of spurs, as 
to deceive any gardener, not well acquainted with the natural 
habit of the tree, and the very peculiar manner, in which its 
fructification is effected. 

Note D. 

Where there is a large extent of wall, covered with fig trees, 
it might, perhaps, be the safest way, to rest contentetl with 
the mode of pruning and training, here first describi d. It 
will insure a moderate, but nearly certain supply of fruit, 
capable of ripening, and will require much less attention, and' 
labour, than the part of the general system, next about to be 
explained, and recommended ; but, besides that it will 
necessarily furnish a much less quantity of fruit, from any 
given space of wall, it is open to this further objection 
(which in this climate is a very serious one), viz. that the 
foreright shoots of the year, if left at their full length, 'On the 
branches, and not broken in the early part of summer, 
■w ill Ctiuse so thick 'a shade, as materially to retard the 
ripening of the fruit, on the wall behind them. 

Note E. 

I'his mode of breaking the shoots, in June, is more parti- 
c:ularly recommended to those, who have only small gardens, 
and who can attend to the oj>eration, or rath^^r, who will 
undertake to perform it, themselves. It has, indeed, this 
great advantage, to gardens so circumstanced, tliat it will 
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procure more fruit, capable of ripenings on trees ofe<jual 
size, than can be obtained, in the open air, by any other 
method; or, what is in fact the same thing, it will give an 
equal quantity of fruit, from a much less space of wall. But 
it should not be attempted by those, who have a large extent 
of wall, covered with fig trees, unless they can make up their 
minds to allow their gardeners some additional assistance, 
for this express purpose, during the month of June. 

Note F. 

There is no mischief to be apprehended from what will 
necessarily cause some alarm, at the beginning of this ope- 
ration, viz. the abundant flow of the milky juice, from the 
broken shoots. The ground has been seen quite white, 
under the branches, with the exuding sap, without any con- 
sequent damage either to the tree itself, or to the subsequent 
crop of fruit. Perhaps, however, the best and safest mode 
of proceeding, is to combine the two parts of the system, by 
reserving some shoots to be trained in, at full length, and 
breaking only thq remainder. 

Note G. 

It will probably be here observed, that the same result, 
viz. a plentiful Jirst crop of figs, may equally be obtained by 
a very opposite system. It is, indeed, ^ common saying 
among the gardeners, on the south and west coasts of 
England, that a pruned fig tree never bears, and that no figs 
can be obtained, unless the tree be suffered to run wild from 
the wall ; nor can it be denied, that there is great truth in 
the saying, when applied to the mo.st common method of 
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pruning these trees, i. e. by cutting away, or shortening, 
the last year's shoots, instead of cutting away old wood, and 
training those shoots to the wall, in its place : for when the 
tree is not pruned, all the bearing wood (i. e. the last year's 
midsummer shoots) is necessarily left untouched, but where 
the gardener shortens his shoots, he as necessarily cuts it all 
away. Xlic rapid growth of the branches, however, will 
always set natural bounds to this system of leaving the tree 
wild ; and there arc, besides, two objections to it, which 
must be fatal, except in those favoured situations, where the 
fruit will ripen, in ordinary years, even on standards. I'irst, 
that the midsummer shoots, wanting the immediate protec- 
tion of the wall, will infallibly perish, in a severe winter ; 
and whenever they die, in consequence of the action of frost, 
the mischief generally extends back to the spring wood of 
the preceding year, and not unfrequently to the branches. 
Secondly, that this species of fruit never ripens so early, or 
ultimately acquires so high a flavour, in this moist climate 
(where the absence of sun is severely felt, even in the most 
favoured situations), as when it is assisted, in shady weather, 
and cold nights, by the Avarmth arising from the immediate 
contact, still more than from the shelter of the Avail. 

Supplementary Note. 

In all cases, Avhere the spring shoots are particularly strong, 
it is adviscable to intlulge the natural vigour of the tree, by 
suffering the greater part, if not the whole, of tiiem, to groAv 
to their full length, cutting out proportionable (juantities of 
old branches, at the Avinter primings. Should this propen- 
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sity to throw out very strong shoots, continue in succeeding 
years, more room must be given to the tree, or, if tiiis can- 
not be done, the roots must be laid bare, and carefully 
raised, without tearing them. 
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XVIII. Upon the Variations of Me Red CxiTrani ( Ribcs ru- 
hrum) when propagated by Seed. By Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq. F. It.S. ^c. President. 

Read February 3, 1818. 

Th e hardiness of the blossom of the Red Currant tree,* its 
abundant produce in almost every diflferentsoil and situation, 
the facility with which it is propagated, and the variety 
of uses to which its fruit is applicable, unite to place it 
amongst the most useful of our fruits ; although the excess 
of its acid, and its want of sweetness, render it of little value 
in the dessert. It is, nevertheless, as a fruit, greatly supe rior 
to the sloe of our hedges, which I entertain no doubt of 
being able to prove the common parent of all our plums ; 


♦ Of what country tlie Hed Currant is a native, I do not think we possess any 
decisive or satisfactory evidence. Mr. Aiton, in liis Hortus Kewensis, supposes 
it to be a native of England; hut this I think exceedingly questionable. It Is 
generally found growing wild near the site of old viJIiges, in diffeient parts of 
England; but it does not appear sufficiently ubiquitous to have been a native, or 
to have been introduced at any very early period. The earliest description I 
have seen of it, is in Dodokns's History of Plants, the translator of wlncli into 
English, in 167S, calls it the the red heyondsea Gooseberie'\ He also states 
that the French, at that period, called the red bcyondsca Gooseberies Groi^ 
belles outre Mer and the Dutch, at the same period, applied the term over 
zee'" to it. These circumstances appear scarcely consistent with its being a native 
of the continent of Europe ; and if it had been a native of England, it would 
scarcely have received its name from that given to the small seedless grape of 
the Levant. 
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and slill more superior to the tough coriaceous husk of the 
common almond, which I have proved to be convertible into 
the soft melting flesh of the peach : and the state of the 
currant, in our gardens, at the present period, is probably 
litfle different, either in taste or flavour, from that in which 
it existed in its native woods. It can scarcely be doubted 
but that, like other species of fruits, it . is capable of being 
rendered mild and sweet, by skilfid culture, through succes- 
sive generations ; though, in the present state of infancy of 
the art of improving iruits, it is impossible to decide to what 
extent it may be improved. That it may become suflicieutly 
saccharine to afford a vinous liquor, without the addition of 
sugar, appears at least possible, and, I conceive, not very 
improbable, if the Crab have been changetl into the Golden 
Pippin, the Almond into the Peach and Nectarine, and the 
Sloe into the Green Gage Plum. The experiments neces- 
sary to <iecide the question, are easily made; and it is with 
hopes of e.vciting some Member of this Society, to engage in 
such experiments, that I, at the pre.«ent period, address to 
them the following narrative. 

Wishing to ascertain, to what extent the Currant 

couhl be made to sport in variety, by the means which I had 
adopted, to obt.iin seedling plants of other species of 
fruit, I procured cuttings, in the year 1810,' of the finest 
varieties of the re<l and the white currant, that*I was able 
to discover ; which 1 planted in pots of very rich mould, 
and placed under a south wall, to which the trees were sub- 
sequently trained. At the end of three years, within which 
period the pots had been as often changed, the trees had 
become sufficiently large and old for my purpose, and were 
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then first suffered to produce blossoms. These were, witli 
the exception of a very small number, removed from the 
white currant trees, as soon as their buds unfolded ; and 
those Avhich remained were deprived of their stamens, whilst 
immature, and subsequently fertilized by the pollen of tljc 
red variety. The seeds, oljtained from this experiment, were 
sowed in pots, as soon as the fruit had become f)erfeetly 
mature, and were subjected, early in the following spring, to 
the artificial heat of a forcing-house ; by which means, and 
by proper subsequent attention, the plant grew more than 
a foot in height, in the first season. At two years old, in the 
year 1816, several of the plants, and in the last summer, the 
greater part of them, produced fruit; which exhibited a 
much greater variety of character and merits, than I was at 
all prepared to expect. By far the greater number produ- 
ced red fruit ; but many of these, in ripening, first assumed 
a colour similar to that of the Dutch Avhile, or rather yellow 
currant, and retained, when mature, a brighter tint, than 
that of the common red currant. The taste of almost all 
was more rnihl and sweet, than that of the red currant : some 
were rather insipid ; and the sweetness of many was com- 
bined with an unpleasant medicinal flavour, somewhat 
similar to that of the black currant. In many there was 
a want of mif( ilagc, and the juice, though sweet and 
well flavouiTrd, separated too readily from the scc<Is, which 
consequently became more percej)tible and troublesome; 
and, in one instance, in ^\hich the berries were greatly 
increased in size, the seeds were found to increase in size, 
proporlionably still more tlian the berries. Five varieties, 
three red and two white, out of about two hundred, appeared 
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to me to possess considerably greater merits than either 
of their parents ; hnd one of the red will, I believe, prove 
larger than any red currant now in cultivation. I scut 
specimens of two of the above mentioned varieties, a red 
and a white one, to Mr. Sabink, which were necessarily 
tasted, under many disadvantages; for innumerable swarms 
of insects had destroyed more than half the foliage of all the 
currant trees of my garden, long before the fruit ripened, and 
it ultimately ripened under almost incessant rain. I should, 
in consequence, hav»e delayed sending this account to the 
Society, till I had obtained proper specimens of the fruit, to 
send at the same time, but that my trees have sustained so 
much injury from the insects, that I fear, few of them 
<;an produce fruit, before the year 1819; and it is much 
my wish, that the merits of those varieties should be 
tried in other soils, experience having taught me, that, in 
very many cases, the same variety of fruit will j)rov'e excel- 
lent in one kind of soil, and very worthless in another. The 
currants produced in my garden, owing, I conclude, to some 
peculiar qualities of the soil, are always more than ordinarily 
acid ; and therefore the new varieties are more likely to be- 
come better, than worse, by change of situation. 

Cuttings of the five varieties above mentioned shall be 
sent to the Society, in the autumn, for the use of any Members 
who will favour me, by trying their merits ; or, as* the currant 
is readily propagated by budding, and the' comparative 
merits of the fruit will be best ascertained by inserting a few 
buds in the branches of a bearing tree, I shall have much 
pleasure in sending buds, at the proper season, in the ensuing 
summer. 
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N^ote by the Secretary . 

The two varieties of currant, which the President sent to 
nle in the last summer, and to .Avhich he has alluded in the 
preceding Paper, were, as he observes, tasted under peculiar 
disadvantages. On referring to the notes I made, at the time 
I received the specimens, J find, that I thought they were 
both much sweeter than any currants I had ever tasted. This 
quality, alone, is of the greatest value, and therefore suffi- 
cient to recommend them for cvdti ration. The produce of 
future years will enable us to give a more particular ac- 
count of other circumstances, in which they may happen to 
dift’er from the old currants of our gardens. 
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XIX. Account of a Method of Grafting Oranges and 
L.emonSt so as to produce iDzmrf Fruit-bearing Trees. In 
a Letter to the Secretary, by Mr. John Naikn, Gar- 
dener to John Cresswf.ll, Esq. of Battersea. 

Read March 3, 1818. 

Sir, 

Hav I N G been rather successful in grafting Oranges and 
Lemons, with the fruit or flowers on the scion, the method, 
which I have practised, may not be altogether unacceptable, 
or useless, to the Fellows of the Horticultural Society : 1 
therefore send you the following description of it. 

liet the operator select as many orange or lemon stocks 
as he wishes to work, and place them on a moderate hot- 
bed, for a fortnight, by which time the sap will have risen 
sufficiently to move the bark ; the stocks must then be cut 
off, about two inches above the surface of the pot, and an 
incision made with a sharp knife, similar to what is done for 
budding, sepevrating the bark from the wood on each side. 
Let the scion be cut thin, in a sloping direction, and thrust 
between the bark and wood, and then bound tight with 
woollen yarn ; but very great care must be taken, in binding, 
to prevent the bark from slipping round the stock, Avhich, 
without attention, it is very apt to do. After it is properly 
and neatly bound, put a little loam, or clay, close round the 
stock, to the surface of the pot, then, with a glass of the form 
subjoined,* cover the whole, and prcssitfirmly into the mould, 

♦ See next j>agc. 
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to prevent the air or steam from getting to the plant ; the glass 
must not be taken off, unless you find any of the leaves 
damping, and then only till this is remedied, when it must 
be immediately returned. The stocks must next be placed 
on a brisk hot-bed of dung, and in about six weeks, the 
glasses riia 3 ’^ be taken off, and the clay and binding removed ; 
but it will be necessary to bind on a little damp moss, in 
lieu of the clay, and to keep the glasses on in the heat of the 
day, taking them off at night ; when, in about three weeks or 
a month, they will be fit to be put into the green-house, 
where they will be found to be one of the greatest ornaments 
it can receive. 

I should recommend the Mandarine orange for the first 
trial, as the fruit is more firmly fixed than that of any of 
the otheiv sorts. I have, by the above method, had seven 
oranges on a plant, in a pot, commonly called a small 
sixty, which I conceive to be both curious and handsome. 

It is particularly necessary to have the glasses in the 
form I have given, to prevent the damp from dropping on 
the scion. 

I am. Sir, your very humble Servant, 

Battersea, February 1818. - JOHN NAIRN. 
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XX. Some Account ( with a Figure ) of the Jisperione Grape. 
In a letter to the Secretari/, />// John Townsend Aiton, 
Fsq. F.H.S. of Windsor, Gardener to His Majesti/. 

Read March 3, 1818. 

Dear Sir, ^ 

By your desire, I send to you, with this letter, some 
cuttings of my Esperione Grape f ine, the fruit of which 1 
had the honour to submit, through your kitiduess, to the 
Horticultural Society, last .autumn ; an<l it gave me great 
satisfaction to learn, tliat the Society had approved of the 
recommendation to cultivate this useful variety of grape. 1 
shall, iu conseciUfMice of your request, subjoin a few remarks. 

I first noticed the Ksperionc grape about the year 1804, 
in the Catalogue of Mr. Richard Wiei.iams, the re- 
spected nurseryman at Turnham Green. Struck with the 
novelty of the name, I procured from him three healthy 
vines, iVhich were plante<l, the same year, in his Alajesty^s 
gardens at Windsor, in a south aspect; and 800 s{iuare feet of 
wall were allotted for their culture. 'This space was completely 
covered in the fourth year, and, since that time, the plants, 
have always produced and matured large crops of fruit. Un- 
favourable as was the last season, they rijiened about twelve 
hundred bunches of well coloured grapes. The Esperione 
vine is prolific to an extraordinary degree, very hardy, and 
of most luxuriant growth, perfecting its fruit equally w ell, and 
early, with the Sweet Water, and Muscadine; and, in unfa- 
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vourablc seasons, has a decided advantage over these varie- 
ties, and iinleed, over any other hardy grape, that I am 
acquainted with. 

The wood of tin’s vine is strong, and high coloured ; the 
buds are large, round, and very woolly. The fruit is pro- 
duced on large bunches, handsomely shouldered, differing 
little, in size, from the Hamburgh. The berries vary much 
inform, being sometimes round, frequently flat-rotund, and 
indented on the head with the remains of the style. A 
groove, or channel, is often observed on one or both sides, 
decreasing from the head downwards. The skin, which is 
covered with a thick blue farina^ is of a deep purple colour, 
inclining to black. The flesh atlheres to the skin, and though 
neither high flavoured nor melting, is pleasant. The leaves 
are variously cut, and die upon the tree of an orange hue. 
I have no doubt that this is the same grape as Turnek^s. 
Lange r y has figured it in his Pomona, plate 45, but without 
giving a description. 

These vines have been cultivated here, in the manner 
recommended by Mirler, and other gardeners, f6r hardy 
grapes. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

ever truly yours, 

JOHN TOWNSEND AITON. 

Royal Gardena, fVindaor, 

Peb.'-ZO, 1818 . 
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XXI. 0?i a Method of lietarding'the Ripening of Grapes 
in Mot Tf oases, so as to obtain a Suppip of Fruit in the 
Winter Season. In a 1 a tier to the Secretanj, bp Ri- 
chard Arkwright, iU.sv/. of Willerslcp, in Merbpshire. 

Read February 3, 1818. 

Sir, 

In compliance with your wishes, I send you a short state- 
ment of the treatment of the vmes,. which pi'oiluced the 
fruit you met with at Sir Joskph Banks’s table, and of 
which you are pleased to speak so highly. 

The house ap[)li('d to the [lurpose of growing late grapes 
is, for about nine months in the year, used also as a suc- 
cession house for jiincs, having a pit within it. The state 
of the house, at this lime (January) is this : The pit is full 
of pine plants, and there are other exotics in it. 'fhe heat 
is generally about 60°. There are still about 50 bunches of 
grapes in a plump and perfect state. The sap is evidently 
flowing Ircely, as is evinced by the leaves, which are, on the 
latest kinds, as fresh and green as at midsummer. The 
sorts of vines cultivated in my house, for this late crop, 
are, the White Afuscat of Alexandria, the Black Damascus, 
the Black Tcneriffe, the St. Peter's, the Black Uaisin, the 
Syrian, and the White Nice. 

About the second week in February, the pine plants are 
always removed into another vinery. 'I’he grajies, which 
remain on the vines, are all cut, and the house thrown 
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open, for Uie free admission of air at all times. This oppor- 
tunity is taken of washing the glass and wood, and of 
painting, if rc(|uisite ; and also of whitewashing all the walls, 
flues, &c. with (juick lime, so that, by one means or other, 
every kind, of insect, as well as tlieir eggs, is destroyed. 
About the latter end of April, or beginning of May, the 
vine buds begin to swell, when a gentle fire heat is applied, 
in the night, and in dark and cold days ; but air is a<lmitted 
freely, whenever the thermometer is up at 70°. At this pe- 
riod, a proporlion of the pine plants is again brought into 
the house, where they remain till the succeeding February. 
The treatment, from this time, is (piite in the common way, 
as practised by vSpecciily, and most other gardeners, more 
care, perhaps, being taken not to apply too much heat, and 
to admit air as mindi as circumstances will allow. By this 
late and slow process, the grapes do not begin to ripen till 
towards the end of October, and the very late sorts, such 
as the St. Peter’s, are scarce!}' ripe at Christmas. 

I profess to have no general horticultural knowledge ; 
but having given my attention to the culture of the vine, 
for many years, I wall venture to suggest, what I conceive 
to be a material point to be attended to, by those who are 
desirous of producing late grapes, and that is, the exposure 
of the vines to the common atmosphere, at all times, be- 
tween the periods I have mentionc<l, namely, the beginning 
of February, and the entl of A|)rd, or early in May: for, 
by so d<jing, they become, and remain, torpid for a consi- 
derable time, and, I conceive, break almost at every eye 
more vigorously, and are kept in a healthy growing state, 
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with a less degree of heat, than when managed in the ae- 
customed way. 

It will be, of course, observed, that the warmth neces- 
sary for the pine plants, which arc kept in my house, must, 
in some measure, counteract the process of retarding the 
ripening of the grapes, and that the principle, which I re- 
commend, and on which I act, would bo applied with more 
certainty, in a house which was solely used for the growth 
of late grapes. 

* 1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 

JVillersleff, 

./an. 19 , 1818 . 


Note by the Secretary. 

The specimens of grapes ripened in the manner described 
in the preceding paper, whigh were exhibited by Mr. Ahk- 
WRiGii r to the Society, on the 3d of February, were as 
rich, perfect, and fresh, as if they had been produced at the 
usual season : and the leaves of the vines, which were sent 
at the same tilne, were in an undiminished state of vegeta- 
tion. These leaves, Mr. Arkwright has since informed us, 
were from the late sorts of vines, viz. the Syrian, the Nice, 
and the St. Peter’s ; those of more early kinds, such as the 
Muscat and the Damascus, begin to assume their yellow tinge 
about Christmas, but their fruit continues quite fresh and 
good for a considerable time afterwards. The conclusion is 
VOL. III. O 
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obvious, that the vines made to produce these late grapes, 
had acquired the habit of late bearing, and this habit, Mr. 
Arkwright states, has been brought on gradually. When- 
ever he introduces a young vine into the house, where 
his late grapes are grown, it is treated exactly like the 
vines which are in bearing, and in the second or third year 
after planting, Avhen it begins to yield fruit, it is found to 
have lost its disposition to tireak into leaf at the accustomed 
season. Mr. Arkwright began to practise his present 
plan of grooving late grapes about twelve years ago, at vvliich 
time he also used to force early grapes ; and so successful 
was his plan of retardation, that, on the 1st of May, 1810, 
he had on his table, fresh gathered fruit, the produce of two 
years, viz. of the late crop of the past, and the early crop of 
the present year. He has now ceased to force any vines 
for early fruit, and confines his cultivation to that of late 
grapes alone. 
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XXI I. Some. Account (nith a Jiguvc) of the Purple-fruited 
Passion Flower, of late cultivated in England, and of the 
other knoion Species, which bear edible Emit ; with Obsema- 
tions oil the Passiflora iucarnata o/’IjINNjEUs, and on the 
first Plant of the Genus, which was introduced into Europe. 
By Joseph Sabine, Esq. E. R. S. ^c. Secretary. 

Read March 3 818. 

Xn the autumn of tlie two last years, the fruit of a Passion 
Flower, which Avas considered by many, Avho tasted it, as 
peculiarly agreeable, was exhibited at the meetings of the 
Horticultural Society. The plant bears abundantly in a 
stove, and as the management of it is not attended with any 
peculiar difficulty, it is very probable that, Avhen it is 
more known, it Avill be more extensively cultivated ; for 
which reason I have been inducetl to collect some particu- 
lars relating to its origin and treatment, and other matters 
connectiHl Avith it, the details of Avhich, I hope, Avill not be 
without interest. 

This fruit, Avhen first spoken of, Avas conjectured to be one 
of those usually called Granadilla in the West Indies; but 
tl)is Avas a mistake, as will be evident, on a comparison of 
the description of the plants jiroducing those fruits, Avith 
that Avhich is the subject of the present inquiry. 

1’hrcc distinct species of Passillora yield edible fruit in 
abundance, in the West Indies : these are, the P. quadra n~ 
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gulaf'iSf P. malijormis, and P. laurij'olia, all belonging to 
that division of the genus, comprehending those species, 
which have undivided leaves. They have all been, for many 
years, inmates of our stoves, where their beautiful flowers 
will always ensure them a place, in despite of that love of 
novelty, which too often rejects that which has considerable 
merit, solely because it is not new. 

The P. quadrangu laris is the most magnificent of those I 
have enumerated. It is called the Granadilla vine, and is 
much cultivated in the gardens of Jamaica, and the other 
islands. Its luxuriant perennial shoots are there formed into 
arbours, furnishing a thick shade, rcmleretl more grateful by 
the beauty and <)dour of its flowers and fruit, which are 
both produced, at the same time, on dilFerent parts of the 
branches. The fruit is very large, of an oblong shape, 
about six inches in diameter, from the stalk to the eye, and 
fifteen inches in circumference. It is greenish yellow, when 
ripe, soft and leathery to the touch, and quite smooth •, the 
rind is very thick, and contains a succulent pulp, (which is 
the edible part,) mixed with the seeds, in a sort of sack, 
from which it is readily separated. Wine and sugar are com- 
monly added to it, when used. The flavour is sweet, and 
slightly acid, and it is very grateful to the taste, and cooling, 
in a hot climate. The plant has dccasionally borne fruit 
in this country, particularly in the gardens of Lord Hare- 
wooo, in Y^orkshirc. It is figured by Miss Law range, 
amongst her Passifloi'as, also by Jacquin, in his* leones 
pic tec selectaruni stirpium Amcricanutn, tab. 218 , in which a 
very imperfect delineation of the fruit is given. The best re- 
presentation, both of the plant and fruit, is in a large single 
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plate, published by Mr. Sowehby ; it is also figured in the 
Botanical Kegister, plate 14. It is to the fruit of this species, 
that the name of Granadilla is more particularly applied. 

The P. maliformis is also formed into arbours, in the gar- 
dens of the West Indies, and produces flowers scarcely in- 
ferior, in beauty and fragrance, to those of the preceding. 
Its fruit, however, is much smaller ; it is nearly round, smooth, 
and about two inches in diameter, of a dingy yellow co- 
lour, when ripe ; the coat is hard and strong, nearly a (juarter 
of an inch in thickness, full of a very agreeable, sweet, gela- 
tinous, pale yellow [)u!p, in which many oblong black seeds 
are lodged : this pulp is eaten in the same manner as that of 
the Granadilla, and is in much estimation. The plant is said 
to have borne fruit in the garden of the Bishop of Durham, 
at Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, as well as in Mr. Vere's 
garden, at Kensitigton Core; but I apprehend, in both cases, 
very imperfectly. Good figures have been published of it, 
by Miss Lawhance, in her Bassifioi'as', by Andrews, in his 
Botanist's Repository, plate 21? ; by .1 acquin, in his llorti/s 
S'choenljrunnensis, vol. 2, tab. 180, and in the Botanical Re- 
gister, plate 94. It is called, in Jamaica, the Srcect Calabash, 
in reference to the coat of the fruit, which, in its substance, 
resembles that of a bottle gourd. Miller contends, that 
the nixmG oi Granadilla should belong exclusively to this, 
and not to the preceding species ; it is probable, that it is 
indiscriminately given to both, in common usage. 

The P. latnifolia grows wild in the woods of Jamaica, and 
is also cultivated there, and in the other islands. The floweis 
of this cU’e, like the others, sweet-scented and handsome. 
The fruit is of the size of a hen's egg, but rather more 
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elongated, and tapering equally at both ends ; when ripe, 
it is yellow, and dotted over with little while spots: it con- 
tains a whitish watery pulp, which is usually sucked 
through a small hole made in the rintl ; the rind is tough, 
soft, and thin ; the juice has a peculiar aromatic flavour, 
is tlclicately acid, and allays thirst agreeably. I do not' 
find, that it has ever borne fruit in the E-nglish gardens. 
Good figures of the plant are in Miss I^awk a Ncr.’s Passi- 
foras; in Jacqutn’s IJorfi/a 1 indoOonefi.sis, voL 2, tab. 16’2, 
which is copied in Jacquin's J cones pict<c sclcctarinn 
stirpium A?nericonuni, tab. 219 ; in Schticevooi^ht's /cones, 
tab. 38, and in the llotanical Pcirister, plate' 13. It is 
callfed by the French Pomrne dc l.ianc ; by tin; J^'inglisli, 
Water /.,emon, and Honey stickles, though this latter name 
is given by Browne, in his History of Jamaica, to the 
fruit of the P. maUformis. 

I now return to the history of the Purple-fruiting Passim 
flora. About eight years ago, FiO.utmD Boehm, 
of Ottershaw, in Surrey, reccivetl from a Portuguese 
gentleman seeds of this plant, which was stated to 
be a nativo of vSouth yVmerica, introduced some years 
since into Portugal, where it is trained, as a creeper, on 
the verandahs of the houses. By the obliging attention 
of John J EF PER V, FiS((., his IMaJcsly's Consul General at 
Usbon, 1 have received living specimens of the leaves 
and fruit from Jh)rtugal, where, he informs me, it grows 
•in ail open garden, trained to a wall. It may fairly be 
conjccluretl to have been brought to Lisbon from the 
Brazils, rather than from any other part of Sottth Ame- 
rica. One of the seedlings, raised at Mr. Boehm's, was 
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given to Mr. Riciiaiidson, gardener to Lord 'I’anker- 
viLLE, at Walton on Thames, by whom, as well as at 
Ottershaw, the plants were so well treated, that they soon 
produced fruit abundantly. The seeds and cuttings, by 
cither of which it is easily propagated, were soon distributed 
to various gardeniers. John Aiton, Esq. of Windsor, re- 
ceived a plant from Mr. RrciiAiiosoN, three years since, 
which did well, and has fruited in the Royal gardens at 
Cumberland Lodge. John Simpson, Esq. of Fairlawn, near 
Seven Oaks, to whom the Society is indebted for the first spe- 
cimens of the fruit, which were exhibited at its meetings, pur- 
chased a plant from Messrs. Co r.v ill, in the King’s Road, in 
May, 1814 ; and, under the impression tliatit was one of the 
WestlndiaPassifloras, put it into his stove, w'here it grew vigo* 
rously, and bore large quantities of fruit. My account of 
the cultivation of the plant is principally derived from the 
information which Mr. Simpson obligingly gave aie, when 
I called at Fairlawn, in November last, to satisfy myself on 
the subject, by my own personal observation. To lyTr. 
Richakdson, and to Mn. John Aitox, T am also in- 
debted, for information relative to the plant, and its treat- 
ment. The stem, after a j-^ear or two, grows thick and 
Avoody ; the shoots are rounded, hollow, and green, bearing 
tendrils of a moderate length. The leaves are of a dark 
shining green, entirely devoid of pubescence, deeply divided 
into three lobes, of which the centre one is the largest, and, 
when the plant is strong, they are of considerable size ; the 
petioles bear two small green glands, siluateil just below the 
origin of the leaf. The flowers cannot be reckoned particu- 
larly handsome; they come out of the axilla' of the leaves, 
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and are fragrant ; the fringe is very conspicuous, consisting 
of filaments, or rays, which extend over the external parts 
of the flower ; it is white, tinged with purple or violet, the 
dark colour predon)inating nearest the centre. 

The fruit, when unripe, is green ; but as it ripens, the 
colour changes to a dark, livid purple, and then very 
much resembles the fruit of the purple egg-plant. The gene- 
ral shape is elliptic, measuring about an inch and an half in 
diameter, and two inches from the stalk to the top ; but is, in 
some cases, more globular. It is smooth, and very faintly 
marked with three longitudinal sutures, as if it were divisible 
into three parts ; the outer coat is hard and tough, measuring 
nearly a quarter of an inch in thickness, the external half ot 
which substance, when cut through, is purple, (green befoi^ 
it is ripe,) the other part being white, and this latter portion, 
which is like white leather, lines the whole interior of the 
coat. In the centre of the inside of each of the subdivisions 
of the coat, is a broad row of smaH processes, arising from the 
lining, and extending from top to bottom ; to each process 
is suspended a small cyst, containing a bright yellow, or 
prange-coloured pulp, in which a single seed is imbedded. 
The seeds, in each fruit, are very numerous : they are flat, 
ovate, somewhat larger than common apple pips ; when first 
excluded, they are smooth, but they soon become' minutely 
speckled with dots, after exposure to the air. When the 
fruit is cut through horizontally, the contents seem to fill the 
whole space, and to be confusedly mixed together ; but, by 
carefully making an incision down the line of the apparent 
sutures, and then separating the divisions of the coat, the 
internal arrangement becomes perceptible. 
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J’he pulp is not equally agreeable to all tastes ; to many 
it is particularly pleasant : it is acid, and is thought by some 
to have a slight resemblance to the flavour of the orange ; 
but 1 think, it is so peculiar, as not to be capable of descrip- 
tion, by means of comparison. As the seeds do not readily 
separate, the whole contents of the fruit are usually eaten, 
either alone, or with wine and sugar. The pulp, made into a 
marmalade, is a most excellent and rich sweetmeat, retaining, 
in that state, its own particular flavour, and acidity. The fruit 
is improved by being kept fora few days, after it is gathered, 
on the shelf of the stove, until it begins to appear withered. 

I have already stated, that this Passion Plower may be 
propagated both by seeds and cuttings. The leaves of the 
seedlings are at first entire, and not three-lobed ; but in 
whatever way young plants are obtained, they very soon 
produce flowers and fruit, even in the first year. It is, how- 
ever, advisable, to prevent the exhaustion which this early 
production may occasion, by thinning the fruit, until the 
plant is more advanced in strength. They will grow well in 
large pots, but the best method is, to plant them in an 
angle of the bark bed, which has been parted off, either by 
boards, or nine-inch brick-work, as low as the pit goes. At 
the bottom of the cavity, formed by this division, should be 
laid some brick rubbish, over which may be thrown a little 
dead tan, and the Avhole be then filled with equal parts of 
very old tan, and a compost of leaf mould and rotten dung. 
Herein the roots will strike freely, and will even spread 
ihrough the partition into the pit, growing into the fresh tan. 
Such roots may be trimmed, and reduced, whenever the tan 
is changed ; but should the plant have been some time in its 
VOL. 111. P 
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station, it will be as well to leave part of the old tan in the 
bottom of the pit, in whieh the protruded roots may remain 
undisturbed. They do not require the full heat of the pine 
stove, for they flourish best in a temperature of from 65 to 
70 degrees ; but they do not bring their fruit to perfection, 
if kept in a common green-house, or conservatory, though 
they will grow, and flower in it. 'I’hc shoots, us they ad- 
vance, must be trained near to, and under, the inclined 
glass of the stove : the first flowers will appear in May, and 
the blooming will continue until September, the fruit setting 
the whole time ; but if it tloes not set well, it will be advise- 
able to impregnate the stigmas, by applying the pollen with a 
feather. As they grow, the very strong shoots should be cut out 
from their origin, for these do not bear fruit so abundantly, as 
those which arc less vigorous ; but the fruiting branches 
must not be shortened, on any account. The temperature 
must be kept up equally, during the time of flowering and 
fruiting ; the crop will begin to come in, in August, and will 
continue until January : but the earlier protluce is the best. 

A single strong plant will, in one season, extend over 40 
feet of glass, or more, if it be permitted to spread. Mr. 
Simpson’s house measuresSOfeetby 12,and his plant, though 
only three years old last summer, nearly covered the entire 
of the sloping glass ; he reckoned that it had produced about 
400 fruit, and 1 suppose, if the whole space were filled, 
that the crop to be expected in such an extent, might be at 
least 500. When the crop is all off, which will be early in 
January, the heat must be reduced to about 50°., so as to 
check, or stop the growth; this being effected, the shoots 
must be well cut in. As little old wood as possible, besides 
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the main stem, which rises from the pit to the glass, and 
a few pieces (about two or three feet of each) of the old 
branches, should be retained : for all that is to be trained 
under the glass to bear, in each year, ought to be the growth 
of the same season. It is found that the shoots break 
better, and in greater quantity, from the older wood than 
from that of two years standing. In this dormant and re- 
duced state it is to be kept, during .January and February, 
after which I he necessary heat may be applied, to cause it 
to resume its functions, for the ensuing season. 

It will be observed, that I have not given any name to this 
plant, except that of the Purple-fruited Pasaiou Flozier ; my 
opinion being, that, hitherto, it has not rfcccivetl a sj)ecific 
denomination. It is now called, in the nurseries, Pnasijlora in~ 
carnata : but the P. incarnata of ta N N /I'.us is, without tloubt, 
a 'perfectly distinct plant, though, in some points of cha- 
racter, resembling ours; which resemblance has induced the 
author of the Botanical li.egister, who, at page of his 

work, has published a figure, and some account of it, to 
describe it as a variety of P. incarnata, making that, which 
I consider as the true P. incarnata of Linn.eus, the variety 
£*, and the plant I am now treating of, the variety (3. 'I'herc 
are, however, circumstances and characters, Avhich, in my 
estimation, ought to be considered as sufficient to separate 
them, and to justify any botanist, who may hereafter under- 
take the task, in describing the latter as a tiistinct species. 
To the eye of an ordinary observer, there is very little simi- 
larity between the two plants. 

JJefore I notice the points of difference in the two plants 
alluded to, it will be necessary to give some account of that 
which I consider as the true P. incarnata- It is a native of 
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North America, growing on the banks of rivers, in Virginia 
and Carolina ; it lias a perennial root, which throws up, an- 
nually, a number of herbaceous shoots, extending, in a stove, 
to a considerable distance; it belongs to that division of the 
genus, which has thrcc-lobed leaves ; the flower is sweet- 
scented, and rather more shewy than that of the other plant, 
the fringe being more tinged, aiul varicgatetl, with purple. 
'I’he fruit, when ripe, is pale-orange coloured, of the size of 
a middling apple, containing, like the other, many seeds, 
which are enclosed in a sweetish, pale yellow pulp ; but 
this, though it is sometimes eaten, is not particularly [>a- 
latable. The plant in America is called the Map Apple: it 
is also denominated the Maracoc, or Mapcock, by some 
authors ; but these are evidently corruptions of Maracot, the 
Peruvian name of the Passion Plower. Mir, leh made it 
bear fruit, by keeping it in a stove ; liut it has been usualfy 
treated as an out-door plant, and not being suflii iently 
hardy to bear the climate of England, has been lost in 
most of our gardens, and is now very scarce. It has 
been figured by Sir Jamks Eowaei) Smith, in the /iVs# 
volume of yliiBOx's Insects of Georfia^ plate 12, and by 
'Dr. Baiiton of Pennsylvania, in his Elements of Potany, 
plate 25. 

If we might rely on the authority of our old authors, this 
particular plant lias long been known in the English gardens. 
Paukinson, whose Paradisns was first published in 16'29, 
describes it as cultivated at that time, growing about a yard 
and an half high, and bearing flowers (but not fruit), in .July 
and August ; he calls it the Maracoc sive Clematis Virginianay 
and mentions, that the roots came from Virginia. .Johnson, 
in the Appendix to his edition of G era rde’s llerbaly printed 
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in 1(>.'36, describes the Maracoc, or Passion /'7cet;c/v saying;, 
that the plant, which the Spaniards in tlie West Indies 
call Graaadilla, is the same which the Virginicans call 
Maracoc. After giving a hgure of the plant, Avhich has 
the appearance <)1" originality, he states, that it “ grows wild 
in most of the hot coiiiUries of America, from whence it has 
been brought into oiir Knglish gardens, where it grows very 
well, but floAvers only in some few places, and in hot and 
seasonable years. It is in good plenty, growing with Mis- 
trc.ss 'J’uoo V, at Westminster, where 1 have some years’seen 
it bear a great many flowers.” 

The differences between the plant I have now described, 
and the Purple-fruiteo Passion Flower, are, that the first is 
herbaceous, and the other shrubby, and these peculiarities 
are not affected by change of climate or situation ; the leaves 
of the latter are perfectly smooth and shining, those of the 
former are somewhat hairy ; the two glands, which in both 
are to be observed on the footstalks of the leaves, in the 
first are placed exactly on the point where the lateral nerves 
of the leaf are joined to the petiole, in the other, they arc, 
though near, manifestly separated from this junction, and 
arc also much larger ; in the first, the germen is hairy, and 
in the latter it is smooth ; and the colour of the fruit in one 
is yellow, and in the other purple. On these differences 
the specific character of the new plant will [irobably be 
formed. 

Having confidently stated my opinion, that the Virginian 
plant is the true Passijiora incaraata of IjINN^.us, I now pro- 
ceed to shew, on what grounds that opinion is founded. In 
17o3, LdNN^us published his Species Plantanan, into which 
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his P. incarnata was introduced, having before noticed it in 
a dissertation in the Ama'nitates Acadetuiae, written in 1745. 
He refers to G aovov i us’s Flora Virgitiica, where the spe- 
cimen No. 151 of Clayton’s Ilerharium is desenhed, which 
specimen is now in the [>ossession of .Sir Joskpii Banks, 
and is the Virginian plant. Jt is not improbable, but that 
loNN.T.us himself saw this specimen, when he was at 
f..eytlen, witli Giionovujs, in 1737. The plant he tlescribes 
was growing in the Upsal Garden, in 1745, and subsequent 
years, under his inspection, and the specimen in his own 
herbarium, which was most probabl^”^ taken from that very 
plant, proves to be the Virginian l*assiriora. If further 
eonlirmation of the fact were wanting, I inight add the au- 
thority of my friend. Sir James Edward .Smith, who has 
jjublishcd the figure of the same plant, as the F. incarnata, 
in Aniio i’s Tnsects (>f Georgia, I’rorn a drawing made in 
America. Eixy.tius also refers his [ilant to that mentioned 
in the Ilortus Clifortianus, and which was growing previous 
to the year 17.37, in Clii ford’s garden, at Haarlem, as ap- 
pears by the Jdridariunt Clifortianu?n ; but as no specimen 
of it is in C/iford’s herbarium, we have not the proof of the 
identity of that particular plant. 

It is true, that liiNX T.es, relying on the accounts and de- 
scription of certain old authors, has set down his plant for 
a native of Peru and the Brazils, as well as of Virginia : but 
from this notion I must dissent ; aiul though, from want of po- 
sitive ('vidence, I cannot disprove that opinion. T think I can 
sufficiently shew, that the fiuthoritics, on which it is built, are 
not decisive. Future investigation will settle this point ; but 
in the mean time, I will give my view of the subject, previ- 
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ously observing, that it would be very singular, should it 
hereafter appear, that the siune plant which grows in North 
America, high above the tropic, is also a native of regions 
immediately under the equinoctial line, without having in- 
termediate habitats, to connect positions so remote. At 
jiresent, Ave have neither plants, nor specimens, from any 
Anierit;an country, south of the trf)pic of Cancer, to shew 
such connection. 

The supposed Peruvian habitat is given on the authority of 
Monahdus, and others, who, about the end of th*‘ sixteenth 
century, described a fruit (of a s|)ecies of Passidora) found 
by the Spaniards, in the kingdom of Quito, called by the 
natives, Maracot, which, from certain internal and external 
resemblances to the Pomegranate, or Granada, they named 
the Granadilla, or little Vome^ranate. Early in the seven- 
teenth century, a plant existed in the gardens of Italy, 
Avhich was supposed to be this Granadilla, anti Avhich 
Avas calletl by the devout Italians, I'ior del Passioue, or 
Plos Passionis (hence PassiHora,) because they imagined, 
that parts of the flower and leaf represented the instruments 
of the passion of our Saviour. Imperfeet figures, and 
defective descriptions, of this plant Avere published early 
in, and during, the seventeenth century, from Avhich 
nothing more can be ascertained, than that the Passiflora, 
Avhich they possessed, had three-lobed leaves, and that 
it bore a yellow fruit. To the authors of these descrip- 
tions, Avhich agree, as far as they go, with the Virginian 
plant, Linn V, us refers his P. bicarnata The plant itself, 
unless it be the Virginian one, may have been long lost 
to the gardens of Europe. The above descriptions, as 
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well as the figures, agree with those of Paukinson and 
JoiiNsoNT, Avhich I have before mentioned ; and I have 
little dou1)t but tliat the plant of the old PugHsh authors, 
and of the cotemporary Italian writers, was the same. If 
this be so, and if our old sjardeners arc correct in statina: 
V'^irginia to be the native country of their plant, then the 
Peruvian habitat must be abandoned ; but I know their 
authoritv, on such points, cannot be relied on. In modern 
times, no plant has been found in, or brouglit from, Peru, 
which can l)e assimilated to the old Fior del Passione of 
the Italians ; a discovery of this nature is wanting, to clear 
up the question, which may, however, be somewhat elu- 
cidated, if a specimen of that plant should hereafter be 
found in any herbarium of the period, when it was in culti- 
vation in Eiurope. With res[)ect to the (xranadll/a of AIo- 
NTAitois, I consider it useless to attempt to apply it to any 
one species ; the Spaniards probably called the fruit of 
every Passion Flower they met with, by that name, and in 
their South American territories the native species of Pas- 
siflora arc numerous. 

The supposition that the P. incarnata. is a native of the 
Brazils, is more easily disposed of, ami must, I think, be 
altogether rejcctc<l. M a i?C(; kaiu ’s account of lh<; plants 
of the Brazils was published in 1648; he mentions four 
species of the “ Granadilla of the Spaniards, x'/z/gv) Flos 
PassionisJ” producing edible fruit : he calls them Maracujas, 
and describes, and gives a small figure of, each ; but his 
descriptions and figures arc very incom[)lcte. His Mara- 
ciija 8 maliformis, with a thrce-lobed leaf, and a yellow 
fruit, 'Was conjectured to be the plant which the Peruvian 
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and Italian authors had before trealod of, and on such con- 
jecture was ([noted as a synonym, and authority for the 
habitat of J^iivn.eus. Such a reference cannot surely be; 
supported. If Ma RCCi I? A F k’s herbarium exists, wc ntight 
there discover what plant he meant ; or, when the plant he 
actually saw, shall be found in the llrazils, it will perhaps 
so far agree with his description, as to satisfy us of its 
identity. We have recently become ac({uainted with tw(j 
thrcc-lobcd leaved I’assifloras, (beside the purple-fruited 
one,) which are natives of the Brazils ; but their fruits have 
not yet been asc<^rtaincd : one is growing in the eolh.-elion 
at Kew, and a specimen of the other is in tlu; llerliarium 
of my friend Avi,jrr.a Bourke I/AMrekt, Estj. ; to one 
of these it is [>ossible that M.a ({( <; k aff’s plant may b(^ 
referable ; but neither have any resemblance to the Vir- 
ginian PassiHora, (;xcept that they have ihree-lobed leaves. 

I have been induced to enter thus into a detail of this 
matter, not only as the (juestion is in itself one of some cu- 
riosity, but because I conc<;ive, that the attempt to settle 
such a chmbtfnl point must be matter of exti’aordinary in- 
t(;rcst to every gardener. I scarcely know a plant, to which 
so much |Aecnliaiity attac^hes, as the original Flos Fassionis^ 
Avhether we consider the singular properties attributed to 
it Ijy the .lesuits, or that it Avas the first, and, for more than 
a century, the only species cultivated, of perha[)s the most 
beautiful genus oi plants (Existing ; or that, though so much 
prized, two hundred years ago, in the gardens of Europe, all 
knowledge of, and (certainty lespecling it, should since 
have been lost, though I ho[)e the present en<[uiry will lead 
to its discovery. 
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The points, to be determined by future investigation, are : 
1st. Whether the Flos Passionis of the Italians is the Virgi- 
nian plant (that is, the P. incarnata of Linnaeus,) or not. 
2d. *If it is, whether it is a native of any other country, 
than those parts of North America, where that plant is 
known to grow. And 3d. If it is not the P. incarnata of 
Linnaeus, to what species of Passitlora it must be refesrred, 
or whether it is still undcscribed by modern authors. 
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XXIII. Notices of Subjects communicated to the Florticultura/ 
Society y between May l.v#, 1817, and April 167, 1818, ofxohich 
Separate Accounts have not been published in its Transac- 
tions : extracted from the Minute Books and Papers of the 
Society. 

jV^AY 20, 1817- Mr. Oldaker sent from Sir Joseph 
B ANKs^s Garden, at Spring Grove, a new variety of Ba- 
dishy imported by him from Russia in 1812. The root is 
white, tapering like a Carrot, and is much larger than is 
found in any of the common Radishes ; it has rather a nutty 
flavour, approaching to that of the Rampion The cultivation 
of it is the same as that of the other Radishes. By succes- 
sive sowings, in a rich and moist soil, it may be supplied 
for use, during the whole summer. It does not run to seed 
so rapidly as the common sorts. 

.lui.Y 1.^, 1817. Mr. JoirN Wi lmot, of Islewoi*th, sent 
some specimens of a Strawberry , very superior both in size 
and flavour, the produce of a seedling, raised by himself. 
It is Vcduable on account of being very prolific, but more 
particularly, by ripening later than the common Scarlet, to 
which it has some affinity. The plants of the Scarlet Straw- 
berry, in an adjoining bed, had been cleared of fruit ten days, 
before these specimens were gatheretl. 

September 2, 1817. A Melon, raised by Solomon 
Israel, Esq. of Stamford Hill, Avas tasted. The seed was 
VOL. III. R 
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received by him from Spain : it has been called the V alen- 
tia Melon, but, as it is produced ctpially in all the other 
countries bortlering on the Mediterranean st^a, this name is 
erroneously applied. Tlte proper appellation is the fVinter 
Melon : its cdiief merit consislino- in tlie properly it posses- 
ses of keeping in store a consitlerable time after it has been 
gathered. If suspeaided, when ript\ in an airy an<l dry room, 
it will remain good till January, and evc-n later, and thus 
supply the dessert with an article of some utility at that 
season. Other s[)ceiuicns w'ere exhibited at subset[uent 
meetings. During the winter, some of the fruit was impor- 
ted from Spain to the London market, by which circumstance 
its keeping property is I’ully })roved. It is grown on a hot- 
bed, exactly in the manner of common Melons. 'The skin 
is thin ; the tlesh while, becoming of a pale straw colour as 
it ripens ; it is firm, saccharine, and juicy,, and though not 
rich, is pleasant. M'he shajie of the fruit is oval, with [minted 
c.xtremilics ; the colour dark green, ininutely dotted with 
very light green ; it is very slightly ribbed, and has some- 
times, on })art of the coat, a few brown glandular processes, 
like the reticulations of netted Midons. 'The iin|)orted I’ruit, 
from being gathered unri|)e, hasraiely much merit; it is oc- 
casionally yellow, and sometinu's wliite. The accompanying 
figure of the I'ruit represents it about one-third less than its 
usual size. 

OcTOBF.it 7, 1817. A Melon, raised by Mr. Iskafl, 
iVom seeds sent to the .Society from Sir Con r, Ouselkv, 
through Sir Joseph Banks, anti distributed to the Mem- 
bers at the Meeting of the 21st January last, was exhibited. 
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It is called the Sweet Melon of Ispahan ; in shape it is ovate, 
and varies in length from eight to twelve inches; it is nearly 
quite smooth, of a deep sulphur colour, and has a peculiar- 
ly delicate appearance. The. skin is very thin, and the 
flesh white, extending about half way to the centre; it is 
crisp, sugary, and rich in taste. 

At the same Meeting, were exhibited, several specimens of 
Grapes, of great merit, grown by John Williams, Esq. of 
Pitmaston, near Worcester, in his garden. Amongst them was 
the Red Hamburgh Grape; this is often confounded with the 
Black Hamburgh; both, according to Milllr, were intro- 
duced about a century ago by Mr. Warner of Rotherhithe, 
and the first Is sometimes called Warner's Hamburgh Grape. 
They have a great resemblance to each other, but arc distinct 
varieties. The berries of the Black Hamburgh are more 
oval, the flesh is firmer, and the skin thicker, and of a deeper 
purple. The foliage, wood, and buds of the two sorts have 
.so near a resemblance, that the difference is only to be dis- 
tinguished when the leaf changes colour in the autumn, at 
which season that of the Black Hamburgh becomes mottled 
with yellow, without any purple or reddish streaks : whereas 
the Reti Hamburgh commonly variegates with a mixture of 
purple, green, and yellow. The Red Hamburgh Grape is 
considered to be the richest and best flavoured fruit, to most 
palates, especially if the plant is not over cropped. 'I’hese 
Grapes never become of a black colour, if too many bun- 
ches are surt'ered to remain on the shoots ; the berritrs then 
are of a reddish colour, the lower part of the bunch withers, 
and the fruit is without flavour. i\s a general ruk', one bunch 
only should be left, on each annual shoot. 'I'he Red Ham- 
burgh is a hardy variety, requires little skill, on the part of the 
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Gardener, to bring it to perfection, and as the berries hang 
loose on the bunch, itdotts not require so much thinning, as 
many other kinds. 

At this Meeting, a Queen Pine of great beauty, and 
superior flavour, was received from Mr. Thom as Baldwin, 
Gardener to the Marquis of Hp.rtkord, at Ragley. It mea- 
sured sixteen inches in circumference, seven inches in length, 
and weighed four pounds. The size and excellence of this 
fruit were remarkable, when it is considered that the plant 
on which it was produced was little more than fifteen months 
old. The method of thus expeditiously bringing the fruit 
to perfection is applicable only to the Queen Pine : Mr. 
Baldwin keeps the suckers in tan, under a frame, without 
fire, until they arc well rooted, when they are removed into 
the fruiting house, and bear freely in the second season. 
The sucker which produced the above fruit, was taken off 
in the beginning of July 1816 ; it was put into a small pot 
of about six inches diameter, and plunged into tan, as above 
described ; it continued therein lill the end of September 
following, when it was shifted into a pot of nine inches 
diameter, and removed to the fruiting house, where it fruited 
at the end of September. 

At this Meeting also. Specimens of the D'Auch and Colmar 
Pears were shewn, sent together from the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, to illustrate the difference of the two sorts. Tliey have 
been supposed to be the same fruit, and (since the French av li- 
ters do not mention the D’Auch Pear) this opinion has been 
very prevalent : but the difference is sufficiently manifest. 
The G^Auch Pear ripens a fortnight later than the other; it is 
more highly flavoured, and has yellowish flesh, the Colmar 
being internally of a greenish white. In the D’Auch Pears 
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exhibited, the end next the stalk was thick and Hat, whilst 
that of the Colmars was pointed ; but this external charac- 
ter is not constant, the two kinds varying much in shape, 
and consequently in appearance, often resemble each other. 

Dkcembku 2nd, 1817. At this Meeting, reports were 
read, on the merits of different packages of Pears, so'utto the 
Society, by Dr. Van Mons, from his garden at Brussells. 
The fruits transrnittetl by this obliging correspondent of the 
Society too often arrive in a very unfavourable state, from 
defective packing, and with the disadvantage of being 
only single specimens, to submit to examination ; some are 
without any mark, others only designated by numbers, and 
but few with names. If these circumstances had not crea- 
ted difficulties in the introduction of the sorts to this coun- 
try, we should, ere this, have been in possession of many 
most valuable kinds, certainly far superior to any Pears 
now existing in our gardens. Many sorts of extraordinary 
merit must still remain unnoticed, for the reasons above 
given, but it is hoped that the character and description of 
the following kinds, to which names have been attached by 
Dr. Van Mons, may prove correct. 1st, A’ ripe early 
in October, not a large fruit, truncated, widest at the head, 
green, very good, in flavour not unlike a fine Swan’s-Egg. 
2nd, Dillen, ripe early in October ; three inches and a half 
long, by near three inches wide, ovate, irregularly turbinate ; 
eye flat, stalk short anti thick ; colour, a yellowish green, 
slightly speckled with brown ; flesh white, with a slight 
musky flavour, and very little core : a fine Beurree Pear 
of the first order, and very handsome. 
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3rd. Calahasse dCErcquc, pyramidal shaped, three inches 
and a (piarter lono; by two inches wide ; <*olour citron, with 
red and russet brown ; flesh inelling and vinous : very good. 
4th, receivctl before ;* in colour something 

like a ^V bite lleurree, but in shape more convex and irregu- 
lar ; the thawing of this fruit, sent to the Society by Dr. Van 
IMons, represents it of a more golden hue : a very good fruit, 
but inferior to the specimen sent lastyear. 5th, Marie Louise,* 
ripe in the middle of October ; long ovate, three inches and 
a tpiarter long, by two inches and a half wide ; greenish yel- 
low, with a large portion of russetjn splotches over it, but not 
red ; flesh white, higlily vinous, and rich: a most excellent 
fruit, but this specimen was more like a fine St. Germain 
than a Don Chn^J ien, as stated in the passage referred to below. 

At the same Aleeting, some Arhon Pears were tasted, 
sent by Sir Georgk Mackenzie from Edinburgh. They 
are but little know n in the south, though much grown 
in Scotland, w here they arc highly esteemed ; in flavour they 
arc nearest our Swan’s- Egg Pear, but arc moie tapering in 
their figure, and the coat is browner and coarser, though 
this is probably the effect of a more northern climate. It 
is understootl that there exists more than one variety of this 
Pear. 

At this Meeting, a /arge Apple, raised in the garden of Mr. 
Smi'I n, near the city of Paltimorc,in America, was exhibited. 
It had been I'ecently imported, with others, into laverpool, 
by Captain G eor<j e Houson, of the Delvidera of Baltimore, 
who sent it to Sir Joseph Hanks, by whom it was presen- 
ted to the Society. This apple, of which an engraving 

* See vol. ii, pa^e 40 G. 
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accompanies this account, weighed one pound seven oun- 
ces and a halt ; it measured, in circumrerencc, one foot two 
inches, and three quarters; and in height, as it stocnl, it was 
four inches. It proved very good, though it was over ripe ; 
it was very close at the core ; and if a good bearer, will de- 
serve general cultivation. 

At the same Meeting, Mr. Gf.okoe ANrsTrcR of Stock- 
land, near J loniton, coinmunieatetl xx pln)i for ftentin^ Hot- 
houses, on an economical principle, two houses being heated 
by one fire, in the following manner ; a common cast iron 
stove is inclosed in an outer case, large enough to leave a 
space of a few inches all round ; one iron pipe proceeds 
troin the back of the stove into the flue of the house which 
is to be heated, and thus the smoke acts as in a common fine. 
Another pipe is inserted into the outer case, without hav- 
ing any communication with the stove in which the fire is ; 
and this carries off the heated air, which is ctintinually formed 
between the stove and the case, and, by means of vents at 
intervals in the pipe, discharges it into a second house : the 
vents may be opened or stojit at pleasure, and thus the de- 
gree of heat may be regulated. 'I’liis plan does not, of course, 
increase the positive (piantity of lieat, but applies that to 
advantage which would otherwise be uselessly spent, in heat- 
ing whatever might come in contact with the sides of the 
stove. 

December l6th, 1817- Some Borsdorf Apples, impor- 
ted by Sir Joseph Banks, from Germany, were sent by 
him to the JVIeeting this day. They seem different from the 
ffuit with the same name, received by the Society from the 
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Royal Garden at Kcw, but are undoubtedly the true kind. 
They arc about as large as a full sized Golden Pippin, 
very regularly shaped, with a full open eye, having a yellow 
coat and a very brilliant patch of red on one side, with a 
pleasant sweet flavour. They are very good dessert apples, 
and are particularly esteemed by the Germans. 

January 6th, 1818. Mr. Thomas Ashworth, Garde- 
ner to the Marquis of Bath, sent from Longlcat to the 
Meeting, this day, some yotnig Potatoes. The following is 
the method practised by Mr. Ashworth, to obtain them. 
In the beginning of April, a quantity of large Potatoes are 
selected, and laid up in a dry airy room ; they are turned 
over four or five times during the summer, and all shoots 
which they make, are taken off as they appear 'I’hese are 
used for the seed, and are planted in succession from the 
beginning of 8f;ptember to the end of December, in boxes, 
in the following manner. In the bottom of each box, a 
layer of light vegetable mould, four inches deep, is placed, 
on which the Potatoes are laid, two inches apart, and these 
are covered with another layer of the same mould, and of 
the same depth. On the surface of this second layer. Pota- 
toes are again laitl, and then covered as before ; this is 
repeated until the box is full. The boxes may be kept in 
any of the fire houses, or in a warm back shed, and in three 
months from the, time of planting, young Potatoes fit for 
use will be formed. It is to be observed, that the young 
Potatoes thus ol)taincd, are much inferior in quality to those 
produced by vegetating plants ; but as it is scarcely possi- 
ble to bring forward Potatoes in beds so. soon, this plan is 
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useful, wheu considered as a means of obtaining a luxury at 
so early a season. 

January 20th, 1818. Mr. Thomas Moffat, Gardener 
to the Viscount Sidnf.y, at Frognal, in Kent, exhibited some 
early Potatoes f^vownin a waydifTcrenl from that first descri- 
bed ; it is as follows : — a compost consisting of equal quan- 
tities of loam, sand, and coal ashes, with an addition of lime in 
powder, equal to aboutone fifth of the whole, was formetl into 
a bed, four feet wide and four inches deep, on the floor of a 
dark fruit room. Upon this bed, early in September, large 
Potatoes; of the preceding year’s growth, were laid, three 
inches apart every way, with their best eyes downwards : 
these produced young Potatoes, which became fit for use 
about Christmas. 

March 17th, 1818. Mr. Charles Beniiam, of Isle- 
wor£h, brought several varieties of ripe Oranges^ of his own 
growth, one of which, on account of its novelty, as well as 
beauty and excellence, attracted particular notice. It was 
a Blood lied Orangey of an elongated, almost cxlindrical 
shape; the juice and flesh were of a deep purple colour, 
sweet and rich, and the skin possessed a superior agreeable 
flavour. Mr. Beniiam is possessed of a large anti fine col- 
lection of different plants of the genus Citrus, at his house> 
near Smallbury Green. 
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XXIV. Account of an Experiment made to ascertain the re- 
lative Produce o/’</jeRcd Apple-Potatoe, when cultivated 
in smgle or double Drills, or in Beds. Bp Mr. James 
Drummond, of the Botanic Garden, Cork. Corresponding 
Member of the Horticultural Society. 

Read April 7th, 1818. 

TPhk Red Apple-Potatoe is so much superior to all others, 
which I am acquainted with, for winter and spring use, that 
any improvement in its mode of cultivation is deserving of 
notice. As a proof of its good keeping qualities 1 need 
only mention that, in the month of July last, when new Po- 
tatoes were plentiful in Cork markets at 1.5. atul l.v. 2d. per 
zveight,* the old Red Apple-Potatoes went reatlily oft' at 15.4^. 
and Is.Gd. [)er weight. . The best time for planting this par- 
ticular sort is about the end of April, but they are often 
planted as late as the beginning of June. 

The usual nio<lc of cultivating Potatoes in Ireland, is in 
beds, for Jt is thought that less labour is required in that 
methotl, tlian in the drill culture. 1 have found, however, that 
even when all the work is done by the spade, there is very 
little difterence ; but to farmers who can use the plough, 
the drill is certainly more advantageous in the su\ing of la- 
bour. lixperience has taught us, that the beds are most 
productive, and this has been ascertain (xi by the following, 

^ The weight is equal to 2 libs. 
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as well as former experiments, instituted and conducted by 
myself ; but as the ground, after the drills, is in so much bet- 
ter order for any succeeding crop, I thought it a matter of 
some importance, to find out a method of making the drill 
as productive as the bed culture ; at the same time preser- 
ving the superior advantage of clearing and ameliorating 
the soil. With this view, I laid out a jilot of ground in the 
Botanic Garden, 63 feet wide by 56 long ; and divided it, 
lengthways, into three equal parts, for the purpose of the 
experiment. The third part of the whole, Ibrmcd exactly 
three beds, five feet wide, with alleys of two feet between 
them. These were treated in the following maimer, which 
is that practised by the market gardeners, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cork : the sets were planted about nine inches 
asunder in the beds, and not too deep ; the manure was after- 
wards spread on the whole surface of the bed, and covered 
with earth dug from the alley's. When the plants made 
their appearance, they were earthed a second time, and, as 
they advanced, a third time, where the depth of earth be- 
tween the beds allowed of it. This is all the care reipiisite, 
until they are fit to <lig. 

The other two parts of the plot of ground, were planted 
in drills, one part having ten single drills, two feet asunder, 
and were treated in the usual manner. The other |)art hav- 
ing eight double drills, that is, a drill on each side ol a line, 
so as to have two rows, composing a double drdi, afioiit 
six inches asunder: the treatment of the i sorts of drills, 
was precisely the same. I he ipiantity and ijuality of ma- 
nure was the same in each of the three experiments, but 
the number of plants was different in each. The following 
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statement will show the number of sets, and’ the relative 
produce of each, in marketable and small Potatoes. 


Number of acta. 


Produce of mar- Produce of 

ketable Potatoes. fiinitll Potatoes. 


In the Beds^ .... 1380 ... 26 weights or 5461b. . . . weights or 68 Jib. 
In the single Drills 810 . . . 23 i weights or 493 Jib. . . 2 weights or 421bs. 

In the double Drills^ 1360 . . 27 weights or 5671b. . . . 34 weights or 6841bs. 
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XXV. On the Cultivation of the Balsam. 3y the Kev. 
William Williamson, of Westbere, near Canterbury^ 
Corresponding Member of the Horticultural Society. 

Read April 7th, 1818. 

H.v I NO found, by repeated experience, that the methods 
generally used in the cultivation of thcBalsam^ {Irnpaticns Bal- 
saniina of LiNNiRUS,) arc far from being successful, I am 
induced to send, for the consideration of the Horticultural 
Society, the following account of a method, by which I 
have raised this beautiful annual, to a degree of perfection, 
which has exceeded ray utmost expectation. 

It is, I believe, generally understood, that the small fibres 
of the root, arc the principal organs through which nou- 
rishment is conveyed to plants of every description, and 
every one, who has raised this plant, must have observed the 
numerous fibres of which the root is composed. It was this 
circumstance, which led me to adopt the following mode, 
by which nourishment is afforded, in proportion to the num- 
ber of organs destined to receive it. 

Having procured a qu.antity of rich mould (that com- 
posed of three parts vegetable earth, and one part com- 
mon soil of the kitchen garden, I have found to answer 
best), I expose it to the sun and air during the summer : 
in October it should be removed under cover, to prevent i‘ 
being saturated by the autumnal or winter rains. Previous 
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to its being used, it must be sifted, to render it as light as 
possible. In the latter end of February, or the beginning 
of March, I sow the seeds in a pot of this earth, which may 
be placed in any frame that is at work, but artificial heat is 
absolutely necesssary. The frame is kept close, that the 
youiiii plants may be drawn up rather tall. As soon as 
they have got four leaves. I transplant them singly into 
the smallest pots I can procure, and in such a manner, that 
the stem of the plant may be covered somewhat more than 
it was at lirst, and then all are to be again placed in the 
frame. In a very short time, if there be a sufficiency of 
heat, that part of the stem, which is covered with the mould, 
puts Ibrtli fibres, by which nourishment is conveyed more 
immediately to the principal stem of the plant. As soon 
as the plants are a little advanced in growth, they are again 
removed, (if possible without disturbing the earth,) into 
somewhat larger pots ; still planting them rather deeper 
than before. 'I’he same process is repeated five or six times, 
till, at last, they are removedinto their final pots. I have found 
it best to give them their last removal after they have open- 
ed their first blossoms, as it gives additional brilliancy and 
size to the flowers. By following this method, the plant 
actiuircs extraordinary vigour, throwing out its branches 
from tlie surface of the mould, exhibiting flowers nearly as 
large as a full blown rose, and a stem, measuring two and 
sometimes three inches in circumference. 

I believe the common practice is, to plant them directly 
from the seed vessel into a pot of large rlimensions, by which 
means the fibres, after a short time, come into contact with 
the sides of the pot, form a matted coat of roots round the 
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earth, and soon cease to receive sufficient nourishment from 
it; the plant, therefore, languishes, and seldom arrives at 
any great degree of perfection : but, by the method here 
described, not only a continual succession of nourishment 
is afforded, but fresh fibres arc continually emitted, by 
which that nourishment is received. 

Another considerable advantage, arising from planting 
them in small pots* at first, is, that they feel the beneficial 
influence of the heat of the bed much more, than when plan- 
ted in those of a larger size, and that too, at a time when the 
stimulus is most wanted. 

As the plants, during the time of their growth, require a con- 
siderable quantity of water, it might, perhaps, increase t icir 
size, if the water were saturated with manure, as i^econi men- 
ded by Mr. Knight, in a formerpaper of the Transactions, -i' 

• I cannot help suggesting to all lovers of flowers, the expediency of using 
small pots at first, in all cases, where a supply of heat and an ificrcas' of foliage 
are desired, continually moving them into larger as ilu y •adv.mce in growth; 
principally for the reasons given above, and also from this important conside- 
ration, that those who are jircssed for room will thereby be enabled to nourish 
more plants, than if th6 larger pots were used at firsts 
'f- See vol. ii» p. 127* 
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XXVI. Account of a newly-constructed Frame, with rising 
lAghtSi for growing Melons, Cucumbers, ^c. In a J^etter 
to the Secretary, yV‘ow Mr. John Nairn, Gardener to 
John Cressweli., Esq. of Battersea Priory. 

Read April 7th, 1818. 


Sir, 

I HEREWITH send you, for the inspection of the Horticul- 
tural Society, a model, with a plan, of what I conceive to 
be an improved Frame or Pit for growing Melons, Cucum- 
bers, &c. Cultivators have always great difficulty in rais- 
ing their Frames, and their plants often suffer from being 
at too great a distance from the glass, which is known to be 
very injurious ; to obviate these inconveniences, I have 
constructed this Pit, that Gardeners may raise or lower the 
glass, as thej' think proper, without the least danger, and 
with little trouble. 

This Pit will also be found of the greatest utility in forc- 
ing flowers of every description ; as, whatever maybe their 
height, they may at all times be kept close to the glass, by 
gradually raising the lights, as the plants grow ; by which 
means the possibility of their being drawn will be prevented ; 
it will also be found well adapted to the growing of Bal- 
sams, Tricolors, Cockscombs, or any other tender annuals, 
which require a quantity of head-room ; they will not re- 
quire to be moved, as is now the practice, frequently with 
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unadvoidable injury to the plants, and a great sacrifice of 
time, both of which disadvantages will be obviated ; for the 
plants may remain untouched in my Frame, and one or two 
men may raise the glasses of thirty lights in a few minutes; 
whereas, to remove the plants contained under half that 
number, would take the same labourers a whole day ; and 
the risk of exposing the plants to a chilling atmosphere for 
many hours, during the operation of removal, will be done 
away entirely. 

It will be found equally advantageous in the protection of 
Heaths, through the winter. It is well known that the nearer 
the plants are to the glass, the greater is the tlanger from 
frost, and if they are far from the glass, they are liable to 
sufl'cr from damp, and from drawing ; this improvement 
prevents afl these injuries, for, by raising the lights at night, 
the plants will be kept at as great a distance from the frost as 
can be wished, and by lowering them in the morning, the 
glass will be brought so near to the plants, that they will nei- 
ther be drawn, nor hurt by damp. 

In growing Cucumbers or Melons, on dung or tan, put into 
pits of the usual construction, the greatest inconvenience 
always results from the settling of the dung or tan, the plants 
being thus carried too far from the glass ; by the method 
now proposed, if the pit is filled high in the first instance, 
the glasses will always have sufficient room to follow the 
settling. 

I am so well satisfied of the advantages of the steaming 
process in the growth of Cucumbers and Melons, that I 
should consider my plan imperfect without its application ; 

I have therefore formed it so, that steam pipes may be 

T 
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introduced wherever an apparatus for that purpose has been 
fitted up, and it will be seen that either one or more pits, as' 
may be desired, can be worked at one time with the steam. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 
JOHN NAIRN. 


Postscript. 

A Frame intended to answer some of the same purposes 
as the one 1 have described, was, a few years ago, construc- 
ted by Mr. Edward Weeks, ofthe King's Road, Chelsea; 
it is therefore incumbent upon me to state, in what essen- 
tial particulars mine differs from his, To the inside of Mr. 
Weeks's Frame was fitted a wooden box, about nine inches 
deep, to contain the mould, and plants, which was suspen- 
ded ever the dung : this, by means of a rack and pinion, 
was to be elevated and depressed, as occasion required, the 
lights remaining stationary. I’he inconvenience of such a 
plan must be obvious, when we consider the weight of the 
material to be moved, to say nothing of the impossibility of 
applying any other mode of heating than that of dung. In 
my Frame, the dung, mould, and plants, are placed in the 
usual way, and the lights are the only parts moved. Mr. 
Weeks's plan was applicable to a Frame with dung heat 
only, mine answers equally well for a Pit, and therefore, 
may be used with tan, steam, or fire heat, as well as with 
dung. 
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XXVII. upon the Propagation of Varieties of the Walnut 

Tree, hy budding. 13^ Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. 

F. a. S. <^c. President. 

Read April 7th, 1818, 

T HE ill success of many attempts to propagate the Wal- 
nut Tree by grafts, or buds, led me, in a former communi- 
cation, to discourage all attempts to increase it, except by 
seeds, or by grafting by approach. I nevertheless continu- 
nued, annually, to make a few experiments, with the hope of 
discovering a method of budding, which would prove suc- 
cessful in the culture of varieties of this fruit, and of others 
of equally difficult propagation ; and 1 have found, in ulti- 
mate success,' the usual r^yrard of patient perseverance. 

The advantages of propagating varieties of the Walnut- 
Tree, by budding, will, I think,* be found considerable, 
provided the buds be taken from young, or even middle 
aged healthy trees : for, exclusive of the advantage of obtain- 
ing fruit from very young trees, the planter will be enabled to 
select not only such varieties as afford the best fruit, but 
also such as endure best, as timber trees, the vicissitudes of 
our climate. In this respect some degree of difference is 
almost always observable in the constitution of each indivi- 
dual seedling tree ; and this is invariably transferred with 
the graft or bud. 

The Walnut, it is true, as a fruit, contains but little nutri- 
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ment, and perhaps constitutes, at best, only an unwholsome 
luxury : but the tree aliords limber of much greater strength 
and elasticity, comparatively with its very low specific gra- 
vity, than any other of British growth, and it is consequently 
applicable to purjjosesfor which no good substitute has hither- 
to been found ; the stocks of the musket of the soldier, and 
of the gun of the sportsman. 

The buds of trees, of almost every species, succeed with 
most certainty, when inserted in the shoots of the same 
year’s growth ; but the Walnut Tree appears to aftbrd an 
exception ; possibly in some measure because its buds con- 
tain, within themselves, in the spring, all the leaves which 
the tree bears in the following summer ; whence its annual 
shoots wholly cease to elongate soon after its buds unfold ; 
all its buds of each season are also, conse(|uently, very nearly 
of the same age: and long before any have acquired the 
proper degree of maturity for being removed the annual 
branches have ceased to grow longer, or to produce new 
foliage. 

To obviate the disadvantages arising from the preceding 
circumstances, I adopted means of retarding the period of 
the vegetation of the stocks, comparatively with that of the 
bearing tree : and by these means 1 became partially 
successful. There are at the base of the annual shoots 
of the Walnut, and other trees, where those Join the year- 
old wood, many minute buds ; which are .almost concealed 
in the bark ; and which narely, or never, vegetate, but in tiie 
event of the destruction of the large prominent buds, which 
occupy the middle, and opposite end of the aiinual wood. 
JJy inserting in each stock one of these minute buds, and 
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one of the large and prominent kind, I had the pleasure to 
find that the minute buds took freely, whilst the large all 
failed, without a single exception. Tliis experiment was 
repeated in the summer of 1815, upon two y earling stocks 
which grew in pots, and had been placed, during the spring 
and early part of the summer, in a shady situation under a 
north Avail ; whence they Avere removed late in July to a 
forcing house, which I devote to experiments, and instantly 
budded. These being suffered to remain in the house dur- 
ing the following summer, produced from the small buds, 
shoots nearly three feet long terminating in large and per- 
fect female blossoms, Avhich necessarily proved abortive, 
as no male blossoms Avere procurable at the early period in 
Avhich the female blossoms apperircd : but the early forma- 
tion of such blossoms sufficiently proves that the habits 
of a bearing branch of the Walnut Tree may be transfer- 
red to a young tree by budding, as Avell as by grafting 
approach. 

The most eligible situation for the insertion of buds of 
this species of tree (and probably of others of similar habits) 
is near the summit of the wood of the preceding year, and 
of course, very near the base of the annual shoot; and if 
buds of the small kind abovementioned, be skilfully inser- 
ted in such parts of branches of rapid growth, they Avill be 
found to succeetl Avith nearly as much certainty as those of 
other fruit trees, provided such buds be in a more mature 
state than those of the stocks into Avhich they are inserted. 

The advantages, Avhich may be obtained in the propaga- 
tion of other species of trees by procuring buds for inser- 
tion in a more mature state than those of the stock, are sut- 
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ficient to deserve some attention, and are not, I believe, at 
all known to gardeners and nurserymen. The mature bud 
takes immediately with more certainty under the same ex- 
ternal circumstances : it is much less liable to perish dur- 
ing winter ; and it possesses the valuable property of rarely 
or never vegetating prematurely in the summer, though it 
be inserted before the usual period, and in the season when 
the sap of the stock is most abundant. I have, in differ- 
ent years, removed some hundred buds of the Peach Tree 
from the forcing-house to luxuriant shoots upon the open 
wall ; and I have never seen an instance in which any df 
such buds have broken and vegetated during^ the summer or 
autumn ; but when T have had occasion to reverse this pro- 
cess, and to insert immature buds from the open wall into 
the branches of trees growing in a Peach-house, many of 
these, and in some seasons all, have broken soon after being 
inserted, though at the period of their insertion the trees in 
the Peiich-house had nearly ceased to grow. The result 
was, in both the preceding cases, in opposition to my expec- 
tations ; but it appears necessarily to have been occasioned 
by the mature bud having naturally sunk into a state of 
repose preparatory to its long winter sleep, previously to its 
having been removed ; and by the more excitable state of 
the powers of life in the bud taken from the open wall. 

If the mature buds of the Peach Tree, when taken from 
the forcing-house, contain blossoms, these may be carried a 
great distance, and still afford fruit in the following spring. 
I have thus readily obtained fruit from blossoms sent me 
from the vicinity of London ; and I entertain no doubt of 
the practicability of obtaining fruit from blossoms sent from 
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Paris, or even from the south of France, if properly packed. 
In such cases it would be necessary to pare the wood of the 
bud thin, instead of wholly extracting it : and this will some- 
times be found expedient, when buds are to be taken from 
a Peach-house, in which the fruit has beeh made to ripen 
early in the summer, to be inserted in the open air. 
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XXVIII. On the Cultivation o/ Succory, or Wild Endive. 
liy Mr. Isaac Oldakek, Crardener to His Majesty, the 
Emperor of all the Russias. F. H. S. 

Read April 7, 1818. 

TTiie Succoiy is well known and much used on the conti- 
nent of Europe, where sheds or cellars, for preserving vegeta- 
bles in winter, arc used ; it is little known at present in Eng- 
land, and is not -noticed, as an article for the garden, by 
Miller, or any of our English writers on Horticulture. 
Therefore a short aecount of its culture, if approved of by 
the Members of the Horticultural Society, may be entitled 
to a place in their Transactions. It is is used as a salad, 
being brought to perfection any time during the winter and 
spring months, when Lettuce and Endive are scarce. It is 
the Cichdrhim Intylnis of Linnaeus, and is a native of the 
ilritish Islands, growing plentifully in waste land ; was regar- 
ded as a weed, but of late has been occasionally cultivated 
as early fodder for cattle. It is sometimes called Chicory, 
from the Ercnch name Chicorce. It is perfectly hardy, 
and is perennial ; but as the young radical leaves are the 
only part used for the table, it is necessary to raise new 
plants of it each season. In its wild state, these leaves are 
small, but under cultivation they become large and succulent, 
and vary Very much in their shape and appearance. By the 
French Gardeners it is called, when blanched, Barbe-de^ 
Capucin. 
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It should be sown in the end of June or beginning of July, 
on a rich piece of ground, broadcast, in the same manner as 
Endive ; when the leaves begin to cover the ground, thin 
out the plants, leaving those that remain on the beds from 
three to four inches apart ; those pulled out may be planted 
into other beds, at the same distance as those which are left 
to remain ; keep them clear from weeds, and if the leaves 
grow very strong, and shade the roots much, cut them off 
within one inch of the ground. 

The end of September or beginning of October is the 
proper time to shift the roots ; the leaves should be first cut 
off with care, so as not to destroy the hearts of the plants, 
then dig up the roots, shorten them, and plant them in 
pots or portable boxes, with a dibble, very close together, 
in rich mould ; give them water when dry, and shelter them 
in severe frosts, by a light covering of litter. After they are 
well rooted, the l^ts or boxes, as wanted, are to be removed 
into the mushroom house, or cellar, where they must be 
entirely excluded from light, in order to blanch the leaves, 
which will be eftected in six or seven days. Succory will 
thrive in a heat . of sixty degrees, but it is best to keep it in 
a lower temperature. If the roots are strong, each pot or 
box will bear cutting twice, after which they should be 
removed, and changetl for the succession, as the leaves of the 
future growth become bitter. 
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XXIX. An Account of the original Tree of the Ribston 
Pippin, still existing on the Rstate of Sir Henry Good- 
nicftE, Bart.f at Ribston, near Wetherby. Communicated 
hy Sir Henry Goodricke, in a Tetter to Fr eueuick 
Lumley, Esq. ; and laid before the Society by George 
He NRY Noehden, LL.D. E. JL.S. Vice Secretary, 

Read April 7» 1818. 

I T will, no doubt, be interesting to the Society to receive 
some information concerning the original tree of the Ribston 
Pippiny* which is justly considered as one of the most 
valuable apples now in our gardens and orchards. Through 
the exertions of Lady Milner, an active and intelligent 
friend to Horticulture, I am favoured with the following 
authentic particulars from Sir Henry Goodricke, Hart, 
on whose estate, at Ribston, near Wetherby, in Yorkshire, 
that tree exists. From no better source could such intelli- 
ligence have been derived, than from the actual owner, who 

* Mr. Knight, the President of the Society, had expressed, in one of his 
Papers, in the Transactions (Vol. II. p. 254;) a wish to know sometl ingof the 
history of this tree ; and it will be satisfactory to him, not only to have that 
wish gratified, but also to sec his notion respecting the origin of this tree con- 
firmed. Mr. Knight's words arc these : I am not by any means satisfied 

that the original tree of the Ribston Pippin is not now growing in Kngland ; 
and that the seed from which the iree sprang, and nut the tree itself, (;a me from 
France : for I have never seen any'platc of it, ni>r description of any apple very 
like it, in any foreign catalogue. A cutting Irom the root of the supposed 
original tree, might, I conclude, readily be obtained, and no effort to preserve 
valuable a variety ought to be omitted.” 
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seems to be in possession of all that is known respecting it. 
The Society, 1 am sure, will feel indebted to Sir Henry for 
that communication, and not less to the zeal of the fair cor- 
respondent, by whose means it was obtained. I will, to do 
it justice, give it in Sir Henry Goodricke's own words. 

“ Traditionary accounts," he observes, “ are all which 
we have to guide us in the history of this tree. It is said, 
that some Apple seeds, or pips, were brought from Rouen, in 
Normandy, about one hundred and thirty years ago ; that 
they were sown at Ribston ; that five of the pips grew, two 
of them proving crabs, and the other three apples, which 
were all planted oyt, at Ribston. Two of the Apple trees 
are now growing, and produce fruit ; one of them, the cele- 
brated Ribston Pippin, which was blown down about the 
year 1810. The bark having been previously injured by 
cattle, the tree had decayed, so that the wind fractured the 
stem about seven feet from the ground, the head and bran- 
ches hanging by that part of the bark, which remained sound. 
In this position it yet remains, sending out fresh and vigor- 
ous shoots in new directions. It yet bears fruit, but in 
decreased quantity, size, and flavour. For several years, it 
had not at any titne pro<luccd a peck of apples. The year 
before it was blown clown, it produced between three and 
four bushels, and' when in its prime, which is within the 
memory of many persons now living, it was reputed a good 
bearer." 

This is Sir Henry Goodricke's account, which is dated 
Ribston, Wether by, March, 1818. 

I had some time ago requested the Hon. William 
Herbert, who resides in the neighbourhood of Ribston, to 
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furnish the Society with what intelligence could be procured 
touching that tree, not knowing that any communication 
was to reach me from another quarter. He complied with 
my application, in the most obliging manner; but I did not 
receive the result of his investigation till some days after the 
account, above mentioned, had arrived. What Mr. Her- 
bert states is in substance, the same with the foregoing, and 
it cannot be otherwise, as it comes from the same fountain. 
He describes llibston as situated between Knaresborough 
and Wetherby, and says, “ the tree stands, or rather lies, in 
the grounds of Sir Henry Goodricke, at a small distance 
from the house.” The conclusion of his^ Letter is as follows. 
“ The other tree, which is reported to have been raised at 
the same time (with the Ribston Pippin) is still a good bear- 
er, and I am told that the fruit is good. I understand, that 
it is the opinion of some persons, in the neighbourhood, that 
the old Ribston Pippin is not a seedling, but a grafted tree. 
I send you herewith grafts from the old Ribston Pippin, and 
also from the sister tree, and I also send what will enable you 
to ascertain whether the old Ribston Pippin is a seedling, 
or not, a slice of the old root with suckers adhering to it, 
which have some young fibres hanging from them ; and 
with common attention they will certainly grow.” 

The grafts alluded to, came to hand at the same time with 
Mr. Herbert’s letter ; and among them were also some 
suckers from the root. The latter being planted in the 
Society s garden, will perliaps assist us in ascertaining the 
<luestion, whether the Ribston Pippin Avas originally a seed- 
ling or a grafted plant. 
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XXX. On a Method of Forcing Garden Rhubarb. By Mr. 
Daniei. Judd, F. H S. Gardener to Charles Camp- 
BELL, Esq. of Edmonton. 

Read May 5, 1818. 

Xii E sort of Rhubarb which is usually grown for culinary 
purposes is the Rheum Rhaponticumy but having found the 
Rheum Hybridumto possess much greater excellence, I have 
entirely expelled the former from the garden under my 
charge, and only cultivate th'e latter. 

When about to plant it, I first trench the ground two 
spades deep, giving it a good dressing of rotten dung at the 
same time, and with a trowel or dibber, put in the plants 
three feet apart. One row of it is sufficient for my purposes; 
but if so great a quantity of the article is -required as to 
make more rows necessary, they must be at considerable 
distances from each other, for I have frequently hatl the 
leaves of my plants extend upwards of five feet on each 
side. I have seen it planted as close as the Rheum Rliapon- 
ticum usually is, and then it has failed to produce so largely 
as when the plants are at greater distances. 

My first attempt to force this Rhubarb was inade by 
covering the crowns tvith the common garden pots, called 
twelves, having their holes stopped. Under these it came 
very fine and quickly, but was much broken by the sides 
and top of the pots. After it was all well up, the dung and 
pots were entirely taken off, and large hand-glasses were 
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substituted in their stead, thickly covered with mats every 
night, and in dull weather. This process I found greatly to 
improve their flavour, and it gave me a regular supply till 
that in the open air was ready for use. The following year 
I had large pots made on purpose, without holes, but these 
broke the shoots almost as much as the first, for this sort of 
Rhubarb grows so very luxuriantly, that it is impatient of 
such confinement. 

My success by the above method not being equal to my 
wishes, 1 have this season adopted an open frame of wood- 
work, inade by driving stakes into the ground, opposite 
each other, on each side of the bed, alternately with the 
plants, leaving a space two feet wide at bottom, from side to 
side ; the stakes, at three feet high above the ground, are 
drawn together by cross pieces, so as to be only 15 inches 
apart at the top. The annexed sketch, with the following 
details, may serve to explain my plan. 



To the sides and top of the frame-work are fixed stout 
laths to prevent the dung from falling upon the plants. The 
frame being thus prepared, the dung is placed at the sides 
and ends of it, in the manner of a lining, eighteen inches 
thick ; and the top is covered over with long litter. With 
this treatment the Rhubarb has come up very regularly, of 
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excellent quality, and wants for less attention than was re- 
quired by my former method ; for the frame-work renders 
hand-glasses, or any other cover, unnecessary. Care sh*>uld 
be taken to lay the dung in such a manner that the top may 
be partly, or wholly taken off, at any time, for the f>urpose 
of gathering, or examination, without disturbing the sides. 
That this is a superior method of forcing the Rheum Hyhri- 
dumt this year’s experience has satisfied me ; but still the 
forcing by pots will answer very well for any of the smaller 
growing species. 

I have never found any difference between using dung 
fresh from the stable, and that which had undergone fermen- 
tation, provided it was not suffered to heat violently after its 
application to the frame. I do not permit the internal heat 
of the hollow space, above the plants, to rise above 60” of 
Fahrexheit’s scale, between 55° and 60° being the proper 
medium. If it should become too hot, that may easily be 
corrected by making two or three large holes through the 
top of the dung into the space above mentioned. When 
pots are used, if the dung is found to be heating too much, 
the only method is to turn the whole over, and this should 
be particularly attended to, as the shoots rise quicker than 
when under the frame, and are sooner scalded than those of 
sea-kale. 

To those who dislike the trouble of either frames or pots, 
it may be useful to know that Rhubarb will come in much 
quicker, by being covered about six inches thick, with light 
litter ; care should be taken, in putting it on, and removing 
it, that no injury bedoile to the plants. 
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XXXI. Account of a Method of growing Cucumbers, on 
Heat, as practised in the Garden of Mrs. Dare, Cran- 
hroohe House, near Ilford in Essex. By Mr. George 
Mii,t,s, Gardener to Mrs. Dare. 

Read May 5, 1818. 

T ir K Cucumbers shown to the Society on the 17th of 
March were cultivate<l on a dung- bed, under a common 
frame, iiccording to the method here described. Well prepar- 
ing the dung is of tlie greatest importance in forcing the 
Cucumber, and if not done before it is made into a bed, it 
cannot be done after, as it rctjuires turning and watering to 
cause it to ferment freely and sweetly ; -fresh dung from the 
stable will require at least six weeks preparation before it will 
be fit to receive the plants. A month before it is made into a 
bed, it should be laid into a heap, turned three times, and 
well shaken to pieces with a fork, and the outsides of the heap 
turned into the middle, and the middle to the outsides, that 
the whole may have a regular fermention ; and if any appear 
dry, it should be made wet, keeping it always between the 
two extremes of wet and dry. A dry spot of ground should 
be chosen to prepare the dung on, that the water may drain 
away from the bottom of the heap. The dung having been 
a month in heap, I make the bed as follows : I form a stra- 
tum one foot high, of wood of any kind, but if large, the 
better (old roots of trees, or any other of little value will do;) 
this is to drain the water from the bottom of the bed ; for, 
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after a month's preparation, with every care, it will frequently 
heat itself dry, and require water in large quantities, which, 
if not allowed to pass off freely, will cause an unwhole- 
some steam to rise, in which the Cucumber plant will not 
grow freely : on this bottom of wood I make the bed, four 
feet high with dung, gently beating it down with a fork ; this 
is done about the first of November, and by the month 
of February, the four feet of dung will not be more than 
two feet thick, which, with the foot of wood at the bottom, 
will make the bed three feet high ; this I consider a good 
height, for if lower, it cannot be so well heated by linings, 
which is the only method of warming it in the months of 
February and March, as by that time the first heat of the 
bed will have quite declined. 

Having made the bed, I put on the frames and lights, 
which I shut close till the heat rises. I then give air night 
and day, sufficient to allow the steam to pass off, and once in 
two days, I fork the surface over, about nine inches deep, 
to sweeten it, and if, in the operation, I find any part dry, 
I carefully wet it. The bed being quite sweet, I prepare it 
for the mould, by making the middle about eight inches 
lower than the sides, as the sides are liable, from the weight 
of the frames, to settle faster than the middle which often 
causes the hills of earth to crack, by which the roots of the 
plants are greatly injured. 

Under the centre of each light, I put one solid foot of 
earth, the top of which is then within nine inches of the 
glass, and the top of the plants, when planted in it, will be 
within three inches of the glass. 

The earth I grow them in, is half bog or black mould, 
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got from a dry heathy common, and half leaf mould ; after 
lying twelve months in a heap, the compost is fit for use. 

I sow the Cucumber seed on the 14th of October in a 
one-light frame, on a bed of hot dung, prepared as above 
directed, and as soon as the seed leaves of the plants are fully 
expanded, I transplant them, singly, into pots of the 48th size, 
in the earth before mentioned, and give them a little water. 

I give the frame air night and day ; the heat I wish to have 
in the frame is from 65 to 75 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer; with this heat, and water, as the earth in the 
pots becomes dry, and a little air night and day, so as to keep 
the internal air in the frame sweet, and fluctuating between 
the degrees of heat above mentioned, the phmts will be fit 
for finally transplanting out by the 14th of November, into 
the fruiting frames. In these frames I wish to have at all times 
from 70 to 80 degrees of heat, which I regularly keep up by 
applying linings of hot dung, prepared one month pre- 
viously, in the same manner as that for the beds. For the first 
month I cover the glass with a single mat only ; and as the 
nights become cold, I increase the covering, using hay, 
which I put on the glass, and cover that with a single mat. 
I regulate the heat at night by the warmth of the glass under 
the hay, for when the glass is warm, which should be in two 
hours after covering up, a little air is required. 

When the glass and hay covering arc warm, which is easily 
known by putting the hand under the hay on the glass light, 
the internal heat of the bed will be about 78 degrees, in 
which degree of heat, the Cucumbers shown to the Society 
have grown in length, in l6 hours, one inch and a quarter. I 
give a little water round the insides of the frame as often as I 
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find them dry, which causes a fine steam to rise, and I think it 
better than watering the mouhJ, for if this latter practice is 
often repeated in winter, when the sun's power is insufficient 
to absorb the moisture, and the glasses can be but little open, 
to allow the damp to pass off, the earth, in a few weeks, will 
lose its vigour, and the roots of the plants will perish. Great 
care should also be taken, at this season, not to injure the 
roots by too much heat, which is not less detrimental than 
too much moisture ; they can only be secured by keeping 
up a regular warmth, just sufficient to expel the damp, 
which arises in the night, from the fermenting dung. My 
usual times of giving fresh air to the frames, and permitting 
the foul to escape, in the winter months, (that is, from the 
middle of November to the middle of February) is as fol- 
lows ; between eight and nine in the morning, 1 raise the 
lights, and let the confined air pass off, shutting them again ; 
about ten I give a little air ; at eleven more ; at one I lower 
the lights a little, and between three and four, I close them 
entirely. About two hours after the covering of hay has 
been put on, I give a little air for the night, as before direct- 
ed. Should the weather be changeable, the lights must be 
raised or lowered more or less, as circumstances may require ; 
but some air about the times of the day above mentioned, 
is absolutely necessary to keep the plants in a free growing 
state. 
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XXXII. Some Observatiotis on the Treatment of Pear 
Trees, by Mr. Charles Harrison, Corresponding 
Member of the Horticultural Society^ and Gardener to 
James Stuart Wortley, Esq.y of Wortley HaU, near 
Sheffield. Communicated by George Henry Noehdbn, 
LL. D. jP. L. S. 4$-c. Vice Secretary. 

Read May 5, 1818. 

I LAID before the Society, some time ago, an account of 
the manner in which Mr. Charles Harrison manages 
his fruit trees, drawn up according to the data, which I had 
collected from him in conversation.* He has lately addres- 
sed to me, in a letter, some Observations upon the Treatment 
of the Pear Tree^ which, being connected with the subject 
I had in my former Paper spoken of, in a more general way, 
I have great satisfaction in communicating, as it tends to 
corroborate what was there advanced. Mr. Harrison 
states that his Pear Trees, under the treatment alluded to, 
thrive and prosper beyond what may be conceived, never 
failing to produce abundance of fruit. It consists, partly, 
in the mode of pruning, and partly in the application of a 
certain ointment, or composition, by which all insects that 
may infest the trees, are destroyed, and the latter kept in 
a clean and healthy condition. He says that he has fre- 
quently been solicited by those, who have seen the effects 
of his method, to make it known, but he has hitherto re- 
frained from publishing it, intending to communicate it, in 


* See p. 37* 
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the first instance, to the Horticultural Society. The follow- 
ing are his instructions, transcribed in his own words. 'The 
sketch of a branch is subjoined to his letter, to which his 
directions for pruning refer.* 

“ The trees may be pruned any time from December to 
February, and the spur at letter A, which produced fruit 
last season, is cut down to the bud at D, as expressed in the 
annexed figure. Letter B, is the two year old bud, which 
will produce fruit next season. Letter C, is the one year 
old bud." 

The Composition/' 

“ To four gallons of water, add one pound of sweet or 
soft soap; two pounds of common sulphur; four ounces 
of tobacco ; four ounces of black pepper. Let it be boiled 
together for twenty minutes, and used as directed." 

The mode of applying this composition Mr. Harrison 
had mentioned in another part of his letter, namely, it is to 
be laid on “ with a painter’si,.soft dusting brush," an<l in a 
tepid state, what is called “ new-inilk warm." Respecting 
the pruning, T have to remark, that what Mr. HAiimsON 
calls the bud at D, is what I have in my former paper, de- 
nominated the embryo of the future spur. The next season, 
after pruning, it assumes the shape C ; the following year 
that of B, and shows fruit the third spring. In his conver- 
sation uith mc,*Mr. Harrison did not express himself so 
distinctly ; but said in general terms, that the young spur 
required a whole year for being perfected, and would bear 
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fruit the next. Though these expressions vary, there seems 
to be, in fact, no material difference between them. For, 
supposing the tree to be pruned in January or February, 
1819, it will be a year's space to the same period in 1820, 
and you may, without taking any great latitude, consi<!(‘r that 
two springs, viz. that of 1819 and 1820 are comprehended 
in it ; the spur would then show fruit in the spring 1821. This 
is nominally the third spring, after pruning, as Mr. Harri- 
son terms it ; but in reality, only a year's space has elapsed 
between the time of pruning, and the spring, when fruit is 
shown ; which is the manner in which I have expressed it. 


Note by the Secretary, 

A subsequent correspondence with Mr. Harrison, and 
the inspection of some boughs, treated in the manner de- 
scribed, has enabled me to explain more in detail the course 
pursued by him in his method of pruning. The old spur 
marked A, has at its base, close to the branch, the embryos 
of future buds, at the lowest of which, marked D, this old 
spur is cut off in February ; that embryo, in the end of the 
ensuing season, becomes the bud marked G, (which state 
seems to be that at which Hr. Noehden's period of com- 
putation commences); during the subsequent year, this 
young bud becomes a fruiting bud, and in the third year, 
bears its produce, after which it is entirely cut off, in con- 
formity with the system detailed. From the specimens of 
branches sent up, it appears, in some c^es, that two 
embryos are allowed to form themselves into buds at the 
base of the reduced spur, as at E. Mr. Harrison states 
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that the same mode of treatment, exercised upon the Pear, 
is equally successful with the Plum and Cherry. The bene- 
ficial effects of the composition have been admirably proved, 
by the exhibition at a Meeting of the Horticultural Society, 
of diseased branches restored to a healthy state ; it however 
requires two years to effect a perfect cure in very bad cases. 
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XXXIII. On a Method of Forcing Rhubarb in Fots. In 
a Letter tothe Secretary. JB// Thom as Andrew Knight, 
Esq, F. R. S. ^'C. President. 

Read May 5, 1818. 

My D EAR Sir, 

Understanding that a Paper upon the Culture of 
Rhubarb^ for culinary purposes, will be read at the Meeting 
of the Horticultural Society to morrow, I address to you an 
account of a mode of Forcing that plant, which I have 
practised in the present spring with much success ; and 
which, being different from that communicated to you, may 
possibly be found, under some circumstances, equally, or 
perhaps more, eligible. And as other plants, which have 
roots of similar construction, may not, improbably, be forced 
with advantage by the same mode of treatment, I shall 
concisely state the circumstances which induced me to 
adopt it. 

I’he root of every perennial herbaceous plant contains 
within itself, during winter, all the organizable matter, which 
it expends in the spring in the formation of its first foliage 
and dower stems ; and it requires neither food nor light to 
enable it to protrude these, but simply heat and water: and 
if th«“ root be removed entire, as soon as its leaves become 
lifeless, it will be found to vegetate, after being replanted, as 
strongly as it would have done, if it had retained its first 
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position- These circumstances led me, in the last winter, to 
dig up the roots of many plants of the comnjon Rhubarb 
(which I had raised from cuttings in the preceding spring) 
and to place them in a few large and deep pots, each pot 
being made to receive as many as it would contain. Some 
fine sandy loam was then washed in, to fill entirely the inter- 
stices between the roots, the tops of which were so placed 
as to be level with each other, and about an inch below the 
surface of the mould in the pots, which were covered with 
other pots of the same size, inverted upon them: being then 
placed in a vinery (in a situation where nothing else could 
be made to thrive, on account of want of light), and being 
copiously supplied with water, the plants vegetated rapidly 
and strongly ; and from each pot I obtained three succes- 
sive crops, the leaf stalks of the two first being crowded so 
closely as nearly to touch each other over the whole surface 
of the pots. As soon as the third crop of leaves was broken 
otf, and a change of roots became necessary, those taken 
from the pots were planted in the open ground, their tops 
being covered about an inch deep with mould, and I have 
reason to believe, from present appearances, that they will 
live and recover strength, if given a year of rest, to be fit 
for forcing again. Should they, however, perish, it is of very 
little consequence ; as year-old roots, raised from cuttings, 
or even from seeds, sowed in autumn in rich soil, will be 
found sufficiently strong for use. 

The heat of a hot bed, a kitchen, or other room, and, on 
the approach of spring (probably at any period after the 
middle of January) a cellar, will afford a sufficiently high 
temperature ; and the advantage in all cases will be that of 
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obtaining from one foot of surface as much produce as in 
the natural state of growth of the plants would occupy 
twenty feet; and in the shaded spqce of the vinery or peach- 
house, not applicable to other purposes, and without incur- 
ring any additional expense in fuel, or doing injury to the 
soil, a succession of abundant crops may be raised. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

sincerely yours, 

T. A. KNlGH'r. 


Soho Square, May 4, 18 IS. 
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XXIV. Upon t?ie Priming and Management oj" Transplzinied 

Standard Trees. By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. 

F. R. S. President. 

Read June 2, 1818. 

W H EN a tree is transplanted, it loses, almost necessarily, 
a considerable part of its roots : and as these, in every 
healthy subject, are nicely proportioned to the branches, the 
advantages of retrenching the latter are obvious, and avcH 
known to every gardener. But relatively to the mode of 
retrenching the branches, and the extent of retrenchment, 
that is beneficial, there is much discordance in the opinions 
and practice of different gardeners ; and often still more 
between the gardener and his employer ; the latter Avishing 
to preserve the bearing branches, that he may, at an early 
period, obtain a crop of fruit, and the gardener Avishing 
to head doAvn the tree, that he may see it shoot Avith vigour. 
Neither mode of practice is, I think, in its full extent, quile 
eligible in the greater number of cases ; the one being too ju e- 
judicial to the groAvth of the tree, by occasioning the pro- 
duction prematurely, of an useless jirofiision of blossoms ; 
and the other being, even Avhen most successful, attended 
with an unnecessary loss of time : and I have found, in very 
extensive experience, that transplanted trees generally 
succeed permanently best, and as standards take the best 
forms, Avhen their lateral branches, instead of being suffered 
to retain their Avholc length, or pruned off closely, are all 
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shortened to the length of a few inches, and the top of tlie 
tree reduced to a single annual shoot. Under these cir- 
cumstances the leaves become dispersed upon the stem, so 
as to afford nutriment to tlie bark of different parts of it; 
and the power of the wind to prevent the tree re-establisli- 
ing itself is small (owing to the situation of the leaves), com- 
paratively with the extent of the foliage, which the tree 
exposes to light. The trees under this mode of treatment 
also bear as much fruit as they are capable of feeding as 
soon as under any other, that I have hitherto tried, or seen ; 
and within three or four years their branches generally be- 
come more widely extended than those of similar trees, 
which are planted without being pruned. The same mode 
of pruning is equally well adapted to fruit and forest trees ; 
and oaks, which I have planted when ten or twelve feet 
high, have not only begun immediately to grow with luxu- 
riance : but they have within a very few years always wholly 
lost the character of transplanted trees. 

The great error of modem practice is that of suffering, 
when the trees are not headed down, many small branches 
to form the summit of the transplanted tree ; which branches 
expend its sap in the production of tufts of leaves, where 
those, owing to their distance from the roots, operate least 
beneficially in llie performance of their proper office, and 
most injuriously by being most exposed to the influence or 
winds. 

Whenever the roots of transplanted trees have been very 
much injured, or have been very long out of the ground, 
the number, as well as the extent of the lateral branches, 
should be reduced ; and not more than a few inches of the 
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leading annual shoot should be suffered to remain : but in 
all cases where trees are to be sent a great distance, this 
retrenchment of their branches should be made in the 
nursery from which they are to be removed ; and, if it be 
properly executed, trees may be conveyed to great distances, 
under more disadvantageous circumstances than is usually 
supposed, without endangering life, provided they be sub- 
jected to proper subsequent management. 

I received in the last spring some apple trees from Ame- 
rica ; which were forwarded to me from London by a wrong 
waggon, and consequently did not arrive till near the middle 
of April, and many weeks after the period at which I ought 
to have received them. The whole of them appeared per- 
fectly lifeless and dry, and much better fitted for fire-wood 
than for planting; and I scarcely entertained the slightest 
hope of being able to recover a single plant. I nevertheless 
resolved that no trouble should be spared in making the 
experiment. 

The American nurserymen had pruned the trees much 
in the way I wished (though in a very rough and careless 
manner, and obviously without any other object in view 
than convenience in packing them); and 1 had therefore 
little more to do in pruning them than to take away such 
branches as were broken and wholly dead. The trees, which 
were about four feet high, were then plantetl in a situation 
where they were perfectly skreened from the morning sun, 
and just as much water was given as was sufficient to close 
the mould to the roots. Their stems were then sprinkled 
Avith water, by an engine, sufficiently to Avet the bark ; and 
this Avas repeated at six o’clock every morning through the 
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months of May, June, and July ; but no water was given 
immediately to the roots, previous experience having led 
me to believe, that excess of moisture is in such cases, gene- 
rally injurious, and often fatal. 

About midsummer a few of the trees began to exhibit 
some feeble symptoms of life ; several subsequently shot 
vigorously, some to the length of eighteen inches ; and out 
of sixty four trees, I lost only three. They succeeded, in 
the aggregate, better than other trees of nearly the same 
age, which were only removed from a contiguous nursery, 
but which were not sprinkled with water ; the season having 
proved cold and dry, and consequently extremely unfavour- 
able to transplanted trees. 

I had previously seen, in other instances, though never in 
so apparently hopeless a case, the good effects of sprinkling 
the stems and branches of transplanted trees before the 
sun began to shine ujion them in the morning, both in the 
forcing-house and in the open air. Tn the forcing-house, I 
have found that water may be also thus applied with ad- 
vantage in the evening as well as in the morning ; but, in 
the open air, 1 have had reason to think its operation inju- 
rious, when the succeeding night has proved cold. 
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XXXV. Description of the Different Varieties of Brocoli, n ilh 
an Account of the Method of Cultivating them. Bp Mr. 
Hugh Ronalds, of Brentford, F. II. S. 


Read June 2, 1818. 

Mrr,. ER, in his Gardener’s Dietionary, under the article 
Brassica, supposes the few BrocoUs that were then known 
to have proceeded from the Caulitlower, which, he says, was 
imported from the Isle of Cyprus ; he mentions white and 
purple Brocoli as coming from Italy. From these two sorts, it 
seems reasonable to conjecture, have arisen all the subsecpicnt 
kinds, either by accidental variations from seed, or by pur- 
posely mixing the farina of the different varieties. Suppos- 
ing this to be the case, I proceed to give as distinct an 
account as I can of those sorts which arc now held in gene- 
ral estimation, taking them in the order in which they come 
to perfection for the tabic, 

1st. Purple Cape, ox Autumnal Brocoli. This has a close 
compact head of a beautiful purple colour. If the season 
is showery, and it is planted in good ground, it comes as 
large as a Caulitlower. Sown about the middle of May, 
beginning and end of June, it will produce in regular suc- 
cession, from August to December, or until frost destroy 
the heads, which arc tender ; if sown in July and August, 
and, tlie winter is mild, it brings good heads in spring, as 
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was testified by the fine specimens exhibited by Mr. Maher, 
at the Second Meeting of the Horticultural Society in 
April last ; when sown in the beginning of September, and 
the plants are preserved in frames, as Cauliflowers, fine 
heads may be expected in the months of June and July. 
Thus, by good management, this kind may be in use during 
the greatest part of the year, but it is not hardy enough to 
be depended on for the winter months. The plants should 
be placed in the garden, about two feet apart, in each 
direction ; they grow from one foot to one foot and a half in 
height. The leaves are nearly entire, erect, concave, lol)ed 
at bottom, and much waved, short, and regularly surround- 
ing the head ; the veins, and mid-rib are. stained with purple, 
which stain is a test of its being true. The head is exposed 
to the view in growing ; in general it is not very large ; as 
it enlarges, the projecting parts of the flower shew a green- 
ish white, mixed with the purple colour. When boiled, the 
whole flower becomes green. The largest and finest heads I 
have seen of this sort, were grown by Mr. Padley, at the 
Royal Gardens, Hampton Court, where most of the kinds 
are in general produced very true and fine. 

2nd. Green Cape^ or Autumnal Brocoli. This sort differs 
but little from the preceding, except in colour, and in the 
heads, as well as the plant, proving in general larger. The 
leaves are long and narrow, much like those of a Cauliflower, 
they are very little wav^ed, and, consequently, have a general 
appearance of smoothness; the veins and mid-rib are green. 
The head, which has some resemblance to a Cauliflower, is 
of a greenish white colour, and is usually somewhat cover- 
ed by the leaves. These two sorts are very sportive, run- 
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ning much into each other, and have a strong tendency to 
degenerate, yet are quite distinct, and when so, very beau- 
tiful. The greatest care should be taken in saving the seeds 
from plants which are perfectly true. This remark applies 
generally to all the sorts. 

Sd. Grange’s early Cauliflower Brocoli. If this sort is 
sown at three different times, from the beginning of May 
until the end of June, it will bear its heads in succession from 
Michaelmas to Christmas, if the weather is not severe. The 
leaves covering the head defend it from slight attacks of 
frost, they have long naked foot-stalks, are wider and 
shorter than those of the Green Cape, are lobed at bottom, 
but not much waved ; the veins and mid-rib are whitish 
green ; the head is large and quite white. It should be 
planted at about two feet apart. 

4th. Green Close^headed Winter Brocoli. This is a new 
and a good sort. I think it is a seedling from the Green Cape, 
which it closely succeeds in coming into use : its peculiarity 
is, that it continues to bear during the whole of the winter, 
if the weather is mild. Trom a piece planted at one time, 
the seeds having been sown the end of May, I could this 
season have cut heads fit for use, through the months of 
November, December, January, and February. When 
planted out, the proper distance between the plants is from 
one fool and a half to two feet. The plants are dwarf ; leaves 
spreading, and moderately indented, they are numerous, 
much w aved, and large ; the veins are white ; the flower 
grows exposed, nearly resembling that of the Green Cape 
in appearance, and does not attain a great size. 

5th. Early Purple Brocoli. A very excellent kind, of a 
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deep purple colour ; if it is true, it is close-headed at first; 
afterwards it branches, but it is apt to come green and too 
much branched, especially in rich ground. When sown in 
April, it begins to produce in November, and continues 
bearing heads and sprouts throughout the winter, in mild 
seasons ; if sown in June it produces abundance of sprouts 
in March and April. Its height is from two to three feet, 
growing strong and tall; the leaves are much indented, of 
a purpleish green (‘olour, they spread out wide, but not 
long, though the stalks are so ; the head is quite open from 
the leaves ; small leaves are sometimes intermixed with the 
head ; the plants produce sprouts of flowers from the ala? 
of the leaves. It should be planted three feet apart, in 
rich ground, 

6th. Early White Brocoli, The heads of this sort are of 
a close texture, and of a pure white colour. To obtain them 
fine and early, the seed should be sown in February, or 
beginning of March, on a slight hot bed ; the plants, when 
about three or four inches high, must be transplanted into 
beds of light rich earth, three or four inches apart, and 
defended from the frost and cold nights by a mat covering ; 
they will be strong enough to plant out at two or three feet 
distance, by the end of April : under this treatment, they 
will produce beautiful heads in November, and continue 
to do so until Christmas, if the weather is tolerably mild. 
This sort, as well as several others, is sometimes cut in 
considerable quantities by the market gardeners, previous 
to an expected frost, and kept in sheds or cellars, for the 
supply of the market. It grows to about three feet in height ; 
with erect, concave, light green, and nearly entire, leaves. 
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7th. Dwat^ Brown Closer-headed Brocoli. hVom its re- 
semblance, I take this to have sprung from the sulphur- 
coloured Brocoli, from which, however, it differs, by coming 
in earlier, as well as in the shape and colour of its head ; 
the leaves are also shorter and broader than those of the 
sulphur-coloured, they are small, not much waved, dark 
green with white veins, they grow upright, and do not cover 
the head at all. Most of the crowns aregreen on their first ap- 
pearance, but soon change to large handsome brown heads. 
If sown about the middle of April, it is in use through March 
and April. Two feet distance is sufficient for the plants, 
when put out. 

8th. 'Fall large-headed Purple Brocoli. This sort pro- 
duces large tall purple heads, at two and three feet in height. 
If sown towards the end of March, it will prove an useful 
kind in March and April. The plants should be three feet 
asunder, in good ground. 

9th. Cream-coloured, or Portsmouth Brocoli. This is a 
very noble sort, exceeding all the others in size. It is 
of a buff or cream colour, and has a very compact firm 
head ; its leaves are large and broad, with white veins ; they 
spread out widely, but the small centre leaves cover the 
flower. A head sent by Mr. Oldakkk from Sir Joseph 
Banks’s, to the Horticultural Society on the fifth of May 
last, measured more than two feet in circumference, although 
it was quite close. Seeds sown in the middle of April will 
be in perfection during the following February, March, and 
April. It bears near the ground. The plants should be 
planted three feet asunder. 

10th. Sulphur-coloured Brocoli. A hardy and valuable 
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sort ; if sown in April, it produces in the following April, 
and beginning of May, fine, compact, conical, sulphur- 
coloured heads, some of them slightly dotted with purple. 
The leaves have long footstalks, are much indented, and of 
a blueish gray colour. Two feet distance will be sufficient 
for the plants to grow well. 

11th. Spring White, or Caulijiower Rrocoli. This should 
be sown in March, and planted out at three feet distance. 
When in good ground, it will produce very fine heads, per- 
fectly white, throughout the months of April and May. It 
grows very robust, with large leaves, flat and narrow, with 
thick veins ; the leaves encompass and compress the head so 
as to render it generally invisible when fit to cut, which is a 
great preservative from the frosty mornings common in the 
spring months. This sort was uncommonly fine this season 
at Spring Grove. 

12th. Late dwarf close-headed Purple Brocoli. This is 
the latest purple Brocoli, being in perfection throughout 
April and the greatest part of May. The plants seldom rise 
above a foot in height ; the flower at first shews small and 
green, but soon enlarges, and changes to a close conical pur- 
ple head ; the leaves are short and small, dark green, with 
white veins, much sinuated, deeply indented, and forming 
a regular radius round the flower, giving the whole plant a 
singular and beautiful appearance. The seed should be 
sown in April, and the plants must stand from one foot and 
a half to two feet apart. 

13th. Latest Green, or Siberian Brocoli. This is the latest 
and the hardiest of all the Brocolis I have met with, for the 
severest winters will not destroy it. If sown towards the 
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end of April, it will produce large compact green heads 
during the whole succeeding May. The leaves are much 
undulated and indented, narrow and long, with a tinge of 
purple colour in the stems. Two feet distance is sufficient 
for the plants. I believe this is called by some the Danish 
Brocoli. 

These very useful and delicious vegetables having been 
long and successfully cultivated, little remains to be said 
respecting their management. It being, however, desired, 
I offer a short view of that mode of treatment which has 
appeared to me to succeed best, it being similar for all the 
different sorts. 

The seed beds should be prepared of light rich mould, well 
dug, and if dry, watered the evening before sowing. Theseeds, 
must be thinly sown, and the beds should be covered with 
mats or litter till the plants appear, the covering may then be 
removed, and the plants watered occasionally as the state of 
the weather requires ; should that continue very dry, the best 
method is to transplant, when the plants are about two or 
three inches high, into other beds about four inches asunder. 
Being several times refreshed by sprinklings of water, they 
will, in a fortnight or three weeks, be sufficiently strong for 
a second remove. This mode offers some advantage in giving 
time to clear off any crops of peas, &c. thereby obtaining 
ground which could not otherwise be conveniently had at 
the first season of planting out. The four first sorts on the 
list, which I consider as congeners, should be only once 
transplanted, as the check their removal occasions is apt to 
produce the heads prematurely, which, in that case, will be 
small, and indifferent in quality. If the season is showery, 
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it will be needful to cover the beds as soon as sown, with net- 
ting to keep olf the birds, also to sprinkle the plants when 
they appear, with lime water, or to strew on them fresh slacked 
lime, to destroy the slugs. In this case, when the plants are 
six or eight inches high, they may be planted at once at the 
distances recommended for each sort. 

In old gardens, infested, as is often the case, with an 
insect which in summer insinuates itself into the roots of all 
the Brassica tribe, and causes a disease usually called the club, 
trenching the ground deep enough to bring up four or six 
inches of fresh undisturbed loam orearth, will probably bury 
the insects too deep for mischief and provide fresh ground 
for the benefit of the plants. In gardens much exhausted 
by reiterated cropping, if this mode cannot be adopted, a 
good quantity of fresh loam from a common or field, dug in, 
would materially improve the Brocoli, and be of lasting use 
to future crops. 

Brocoli in general succeeds best in a fresh loamy soil, 
where it comes, 1 think, more true in kind, and is hardier, 
without dung; but if this situation cannot be had, deep 
digging, with plenty of manure is the only remaining alter- 
native to procure good crops. 

I believe soap ashes dug into the ground in considerable 
quantities, to be a good preservative from the club, and if 
the roots of the plants, just previously to planting, are dipped 
and stirred well about in mud of soap ashes with water, its 
adherence will, in a great measure preserve them from attack ; 
perhaps a ntixture of stronger ingredients, such as soot, sul- 
phur-vivum, tobacco, &c. would be still better. 

Although it must be acknowledged that Brocolis come 
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larger and finer on the spot where they are planted, yet it is 
certainly a prudent way to take up at least a part of all the 
nine last mentioned sorts, in the beginning of November, 
disturbing the roots as little as possible, and lay them in 
slopingly, Avith their heads towards the north, only a few 
inches above the ground, and about eighteen inches asunder. 
By this means, the crown of the plant lying low, is soon co- 
vered and protected by the snow, which generally falls previ- 
ously to long and severe frosts ; the plant is also rendered 
tougher in fibre, and hardier, by the check received in this 
last removal. 
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XXXVI. Description of, and Observations on, the Coccus 
Laricis, or Mealy Insect, which irfests the Larch. In a 
Letter to the Secretary, /’rom Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 
F.H.S. c^c. 

Read July 7, 1818. 

Dear Sir, 

The cultivation of Timber trees, in a national point of 
view, is an object of such importance, that it imperiously 
demands the attention of every British subject, and although 
doubts may be entertained, whether it falls within the pecu- 
liar province of the Horticulturist, yet the Members of the 
Horticultural Society cannot, I should hope, be accused of 
enroaching upon the pursuits of others, if they occasionally 
extend the sphere of their survey beyond the limits of the 
garden to the more gigantic vegetables of the forest. 

It is under this impression, that I now transmit to you 
the following account of an Insect which has been very 
detrimental to the Larch Fir, more especially when growing 
upon rich loamy soils. My observation was first attracted 
by the similarity wdiich its mealy web bears to that of the 
Aphis lanigera, and I imagined, from this circumstance, that 
it might have been allied to that insect. Upon a closer 
inspection, however, this error was soon detected ; and I 
discovered that the mealy appearance upon the bark, and 
leaves of the Larch, was produced by a very minute species 
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ol' Coccus^ the form and habits of which I will briefly state. In 
size it does not exceed that of a pin’s head ; its form is ovate 
narrowing towards the abdomen ; body convex, and sur- 
rounded by deep annular wrinkles ; the full grown female 
insect is of a slaty purple colour; the eggs of a pale orange ; 
its proboscis is situated very low in the breast, and appears 
to be the instrument through which the cotton-like web, in 
which it envelopes itself, proceeds. The Female, when preg- 
nant, swells to such a bulk, that the legs and antennae can 
scarcely be perceived, even with the assistance of a good 
microscope : having spun out a quantity of cottonslike 
threads, and discharged several globular drops of saccharine 
matter, she deposits therein from twelve to twenty oblong 
eggs, and then dies ; the external husk of her body alone 
remaining, as a shelter for the eggs and young ones. The 
Male Insect, I have* not yet observed, but it is no doubt a 
small winged fly, similar to that of other species of this 
genus. • 

My Larch Firs alone, were at first infested by this Insect, 
but, from some cause or other, which I am unable to solve, 
it has of late years deserted, in some measure, the Larch, 
and attached itself to the Weymouth Pine and Silver Fir. 
Having once exhibited this disposition to change, is it not 
possible, that it may ultimately invade our gardens, and, 
unless its progress be arrested, become as formidable an 
enemy to plants on the outside of our hot-houses, as the 
Coccus adonidum is to those within ? 

In any case, this is a subject worthy of consideration, 
and although its destruction upon a large scale might be 
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difficult to accomplish, yet the pregnant Insects are so tender, 
that they may be killed with the slightest pressure. 

I am, dear Sir, 

your obliged, and faithful friend, 

OswALo Mosley. 


liolleston Hall, June 9,, 1818. 

P.S. Since writing the above, my suspicions of the mi- 
gratory habits of this Insect have been confirmed ; a young 
Cedar of Libanus, in my garden, has lately suffered from its 
vicinity to a Weymouth Pine, which has long been infested 
by it. 
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XXXVII. Account of Experiments on the Production of 
Blue instead of Red Flowers, on the ITjdrangea Hortensis ; 
with some Notes on the Propagation and Management of the 
Plant. By Mr. William Hedges, F.H.S.y Gardener 
to the Earl of Mansfield, at Kenwood. 

Read July 7, 1818. 

Soon after the first introduction of the Hydrangea Horten- 
sis from China into our gardens, some plants oi it produced 
flowers of a blue, instead of a red colour. It was at 
first thought that the plants which thus differed from 
the original one, were a distinct variety ; but as neither 
the same plants, nor those raised from them, continued to 
produce blue flowers, it was evident that the change was the 
effect of a peculiar culture, either accidentally or inten- 
tionally used. 

Being much struck with the beauty of the flowers of the 
new colour, I became very desirous of producing the change 
myself, and made trial of the different methods which were 
recommended for the purpose. 

It was at first generall}' given out, that either common salt, 
or salt-pclre used in small quantities, with ordinary loam, was 
the cause of the change; these I aj>plied variously, l>Lit with- 
out success; anti I believe it is now well understood, that 
neither of these ingredients at all contribute, to make tin* 
colour of the flowers vary from red to blue. 
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Plants sent to Covent Garden for some j^ears, by Mr. 
Smith of Dalston, and some which were sold by other 
Gardeners in tlie vicinity of London, were known to bear 
very perfect blue flowers ; these plants were shifted in 
the winter from the common compost in which they grew, 
into bog earth, and the transition was successful in its ope- 
ration. I accordingly removed plants into pots filled with 
the bog earth of flampstead Heath ; but to my great mor- 
tification, they still retained, when in flower, the original 
colour. I am, however, assured, that by shifting the plants 
from loam or compost, into the bog earth used in the nur- 
series round London, they will blow blue ; and I hear that 
Mr. Smith still succeeds with this practice. 

What I failed to effect by experiment, I at last obtained 
by accident ; a Hydrangea, which 1 had turned out into a 
particular border of the shrubbery at Kenwood, produced 
blue flowers two years successively. The soil which caused the 
plant thus to change, was a pure pale yellow loam, inclining 
to a light brick earth, such as is used for Pine-Apple plants, 
and which is found in abundance on Hampstead Heath, 
from whence I have since taken it for the same purpose, with 
equal success ; and Mr. Morgan has informed me, that he 
has always made his Hydrangeas produce blue flowers, by 
planting them in similar loam, from a common in the neigh- 
bourhood of North-Mimms Place in Hertfordshire. 1 have 
also lately learned, that, in gardens and shrubberies, where 
the borders are of this sort of loam, the Hydrangeas, which 
are turned out into them, always blow blue. 

Having thus attained my object, I continued to grow my 
Hydrangeas, some with red, and some with blue flowers. 
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according as I placed them ia garden compost, or in the 
yellow loam of Hampstead Heath. If a plant whose flowers 
had been red one year, was shifted into the loam, they be- 
came blue; if the plant remained in the loam a second 
year, the flowers continued to be blue, but if it was returned 
to the garden compost, whether after one or two years, it 
resumed the red colour of its flowers. It was conjectured 
that a superabundance of iron in this loam might cause it 
to produce this change in the plants, and this conjecture was 
strengthened by an account, that a small quantity of filings 
of iron, or steel, mixed in any soil in which Hydrangeas grew, 
would make them vary the colour of their flowers. To ascer- 
tain the accuracy of this account, I last winter planted 
several Hydrangeas in various soils, into which I put a small 
quantity of iron filings; others I f)lanted in bog earth, others 
in garden compost, and some in the Hampstead Heath loam; 
but I obtained blue flowers from the last only; I therefore 
place no reliance on the efficacy of steel or iron filings, nor 
do I suppose that iron can be the agent in the change, since 
mould which contains as much iron as that of Hampstead 
Heath is useless for this particular purpose. It cannot be 
questioned but it is some peculiar quality in the earth, 
whiidi produces this singular effect; what It is, I have not 
been able to ascertain ; all I can do is to give the results of 
my experiments, which are, that no adventitious matter, yet 
named, will effect the change with certainty ; that garden 
mould or compost will invariably keep the flowers red ; that 
some sorts of bog-earth w’ill make the flowers blue, as is the 
case in the Dalston garden, but that every sort of bog-earth 
will not ; and lastly, that the sort of yellow loam, I have 
described, will invariably produce the change. 
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Few plants exceed the Hydrangea Hortensis in beauty, 
especially if some bearing blue and some red flowers, are 
mixed together. I have in general been very successful in 
the management of them, which has been conducted in the 
following manner. 

As a succession of young plants is necessary, I raise some 
each year by taking, in the beginning or middle of July', 
young shoots with three or four joints, cutting them off close 
to the joint which is at the bottom of the shoot ; these are 
planted in ricli earth, in a warm border, and covered with a 
hand-glass ; they are shaded during the middle of the day, 
and sprinkled with water from a fine rose watering-pot, two 
or three times a week, in the evening, so as to keep them 
moist ; the glass being kept close over them at all times. 
They will also grow by layers made in July, in the same 
way as is usual with Carnations. The cuttings or layers will 
be well rooted by the end of August, at which time, or early 
in September, they must be put singly into small pots, and 
placed under a frame which at first must be shut up close ; 
if they can be assisted by a temperate dung heat, at this 
time, it will be^ better for them. In the frame they must 
be shaded and watered as before. About the middle or end 
of October, th^jy arc to be taken into the green-house, or 
other shelter, where they can be protected from wet and 
frost ; during the winter, they must be watered once a 
week or fortnight, as they may require. In the latter end 
of May, or early in J line following, they must be turned 
out into a bed of rich mould, in the open ground, to remain 
there till September, when they must be taken up and pot- 
ted, and kept protected from damp and cold, as in the 
preceding winter. Instead of turning them out, as stated. 
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in the spring, they may be retained in pots ; but tlicy must 
be shifted twice during the summmer. liy either method 
fine strong plants will be formed, fit for forcing or turning 
out in the succee<ling spring. If wanted for the borders, let 
them be put out when all danger of their sustaining injury 
by frost is over ; they will stand the winter in the borders, 
and will also bear flowers^ though not so well as when pro- 
tected by a house. Those which are to flower in pots, 
are taken as soon as their buds begin to swell in the 
spring, all the old mould being removed from their roots, 
they are planted in fresh earth, in pots of about eight inches 
diameter at top, and placed in front of the green-house- or 
peach-house ; if the plants are not over large, pots of smal- 
ler dimensions should be used ; these will come into flower 
in June. Care must be taken to supply them plentifully 
with water whilst they are coining into bloom, and it is best 
to place water-pans under the pots, to secure a continual 
supply of moisture. If it is desired to have plants in flower 
early in the spring, they must be shifted into their new pots 
in January, and brought forward with forcing heat. 'Fhe 
mould I generally give to my Hydrangeas is a compost of 
loam and bog-earth, or leaf-mould, with a little sand, well 
incorporated together; in this they will produce red-flowers ; 
if they are expected to blow blue, they must be planted in 
the pure yellow loam. 
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XXXVill. Observations on, and Account of the Cultivation 
of the Tree Mignonette. By Joseph Sabine, Esq. 
F. R. S.y ^c. Secretary. 

Read July 7, 1818. 

1 H E Reseda odorata of ILinnjeus, so well known as a hardy 
annual plant in our gardens, under the name of Mignonette^ 
is a native of the northern parts of Africa, bavins^ been tbund 
wild in Egypt and Barbary, from whence it was brought to 
the south of France. Miller, in the sixth Edition of his 
Gardener's Dictionary^ published in 1752, states, that he 
had it then in cultivation in the Chelsea garden, having re- 
ceived the seeds from Professor Van Roy bn, of Lt^yden ; 
but its introduction into our flower-gardens was thiv)ugh 
the intervention of the late Lord Bateman, who brought 
it from France soon after the period it was first received by 
Miller. With Lord Bateman the appellation of Migno- 
nette originated ; pleased with the appearance and fragrance 
of the plant, he gave to it this name of endearment, by 
which it is not known in France, the writers and gardeners 
of that country merely calling it .le Reseda odorant. A re- 
presentation of it was published in 1758, by Miller, in 
his Figuers of Plants, plate 317» who there, as well as in the 
sixth edition of his Dictionary, calls it Mignonette d'Egypte ; 
it has also been more recently figured in the- Botanical Ma- 
gazine, plate 29. 
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On the Cultivation of the Tjree Mignonette. 

It grows freely in the open border, if sown in spring, but 
does much better if suffered to scatter its own seed in 
the autumn, on the places destined for its growth ; by this 
means, it is not unusual to see it springing up with great 
luxuriance in the interstices of the stone pavements of yards 
in the fronts of houses in towns, which it most agreeably en- 
livens and perfumes. 

Its cultivation in pots, and in winter, has been well detailed 
by Mr. Rishon, in the Transactions of the Horticultural 
Societ}/.* My object, in introducing it to the notice of 
this Meeting, is to offer some observations on a variety 
recently brought to this country, which has the appearance 
of a dwarf-shrub, and possesses some properties, besides 
that singularity, which entitle it to the attention of the 
Gardener. 

The Tree Mignonette has been supposed to be only the 
common annual, trained to a single stem, with the sup[)ort 
of a sti(;k, to a certain height, and then sulfcred to shoot 
and form a head, which it will certainly do ; but the plant 
so baincd is verv inferior in form, habit, and odour, to the 
Tree Mi<»^nonette. 1 consider the latter as an established 
variety, capable of reproducing itself from its own scetl. It 
has been long known on the Continent, and I believe was 
some years since sent to the Hammersmith Nursery by the 
late Professor Broussonkt, but was not preservenl there 
long. We owe its present introduction to Lady Whit- 
shed, who brought two full-grt)wn plants witli her from 
Li6ge, in the autumn of 181(), one of which was exhi- 
bited at our Anniversary last year. The plant imniedi- 

♦ See vol. ii, p. 374. 
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ately attracted the attention of the Editor of the Botanical 
Registety ^ho soon after published (plate 227) a figure of a 
branch, and an account of its cultivation, which Sir Joseph 
Banks had obtained from the Abb6 E^Arbale^i k, of 
Iji6ge,the person from whom Lady Whitshed procured her 
plants. Information which I have subsequently received 
from Mons. Viemorin, from Lady AVhitshed, and from 
Mr. CoLviT.E, of the King^s Road (who has in the last year 
propagated it extensively) enables me to add some useful 
particulars to the notes given in the Botanical Register. 

I’he Tree Mignonette is to be propagated from seeds sown 
in spring; it may also be increased by cuttings, which will 
readily strike. The young plants should be put singly into 
small pots, and brought forward by heat, that of a gentle 
hot bed being [^referable, but they will grow well without 
artificial heat. As they advance, they must be tied to a 
stick; taking care to prevent the growth of the smaller side 
shoots, by pinching them off, but allowing the leaves of the 
main stem to remain on for a time to support and strengthen 
it. When they have attained theheightof about ten inches, 
or more, according to the fancy of the cultivator, flie shoots 
must be suffered to extend themselves from, the top, but 
must be occasionally stopped at the ends, to force them to 
form a bushy head, which, by the autumn, will be eight or 
nine inches in diameter, and covered with bloom. As soon 
as the head begins to be formed, the leaves on the main stem 
must be removed. Sometimes flowers will shew themselves 
at the top of the leading shoot, before it is of the length de- 
sired, this head must then be taken off, as far as the flowers 
shew, and a side shoot trained in continuation of the main 
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stem, like a new leader to a tree which has lost its original 
one. Whilst the plants are attaining their proper size, they 
should be shifted progressively into larger pots, anti may 
ultimately be left in those of about six inches diameter at 
top. They will require the protection of a green-house, and 
will continue to bloom through the winter, care being taken, 
as the flowers decay, to cut away the flowering branches, in 
order that a succession may be produced, and this opera- 
tion must be regularly performed, unless it is wished to 
obtain ripe seeds ; by this process, a succession of crops of 
flowers will be obtained throughout the year. One of the 
plants which I^ady Wiiitshed first introduced, bore three 
sets of flowers between November and the following June : 
this plant is now four years old, and the stem of it is an inch 

r 

in circumference. It is generally necessary to keep the 
full grown plants well watered, and they will, with ordinary 
care, and protection from damp and frost, last several years, 
though, as they are easily raised, a succession of young 
plants is desirable, for such are more productive of good 
flowers. 

There will be some inducement to cultivate this plant on 
account of its singularity, but the great advantage to be 
derived from it, is the continuance of its fragrance through 
the winter, in which particular, at that season, it far excels 
the common Mignonette under the best management. A 
single plant in flower will fully perfume any room in which 
it is kept. 

A comparison of the different plants raised from seed in 
their progress of growth, has convinced me that the Tree 
Mignonette is distinct, as a variety from the common kind. 
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1 have purposely left them in the same situation, and allowed 
them to growwithout control ; whilst the common Mignonette 
shot out its flowering branches in its usual manner, the Tree 
Mignonette extended itself flat on the ground (being with- 
out support) with long shoots, flowering more freely than 
the other. The leaves of the common Mignonette are fre- 
quently three-lobed, as well as long and broad, in eomparison ; 
those of the Tree Mignonette are small, short, and uniformly 
without lobes, being simply lanceolate ; its shoots, though 
growing in ;ip parent health and vigour, seem to have a ten- 
dency to producc'inore flowers than leaves, and resemble 
those of the common sort when it grows in a situation where 
it does not receive much rich nourishment from the soil. 
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XXXIX. Account of a MetJiod of ripening Seeds iti a wet 
Season ; with some Notices of the Cultivation of certain 
Vegetables and Plants in China. In a Letter to the Secre- 
tary , i^JoHN Livingston I - , Esq . Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Horticultural Society. 

Read .July 7, 1818. 

Sir, 

By the hands of my friend, Mr. Rkrves, on his return to 
China, from England, I had the honour to receive a Copy 
of the Charter and Bye-Tiaws of the Horticultural Society 
of London, together with the information contained in your 
letter to him, that the Society had been pleased to appoint 
me one of its Corresponding Members. 

In return for this distinguished mark of attention, I shall 
take much pleasure in contributing my best endeavours to 
forward the views of the Society. About twenty five years 
pretty close attention to the botany of China, having en- 
abled me to become familiar Avith its Florticullure, I intended 
to lay before the Society a general outline of the suljject : 
some unforeseen circumstances have come in the way of 
the accomplishment of my plan this season, but I hope the 
few hints which follow, if they contain little either new or 
important, may, nevertheless, serve to shew my willingness to 
be useful. 

From April to October, rain is so frequent in China, and 
the air is generally so moist, that it is nearly impossible to 
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Account of a Method of Ripening Seeds. 

preserve Seeds. If excluded from the air, they are quickly 
covered with mildew, and when exposed, no less certainly 
destroyed by insects. It occurred to me, in September 
last, that air made dry by means of sulphuric acid, might 
be adv'antageously employed for this purpose, and the suc- 
cess of the experiments I have made, has been complete. I 
placed the seeds to be dried, in the pans of IjKslte’s ice 
machine, and carefully replaced the receiver without exhaust- 
ing the air : small seeds were sufficiently dried in one or 
two days, and the largest seeds in less than a week. 

Where no ice machine is at hand, any glass, glazed e^irthen- 
ware, or leaden vessel may be employed for tho same pur- 
pose ; but it is absolutely necessary that the cover fit exactly, 
and that the bottom contain at least one inch of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. The seeds may be placctl on any 
kind of plate supported on a glass stand. 

Seeds thus dried, may be afterwards preserved in a vegetat- 
ing state for any necessary length of time, by keeping them in 
an airy situation, in common brown, paper, and occasionally 
exposing them to the air, on a fine day, especially after damp 
weather. This method will succeed with all the larger mu- 
cilaginous seeds. Very small seeds, berries, and oily seeds, 
may probably require to be kept in sugar, or with currants 
or raisins. 

The garden seeds which are sent to China from England, 
the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, or Bengal, fre- 
quently fail, or arrive too late; and although the Chinese try 
every year to raise seeds, yet their endeavours arc very sel- 
dom crowned with success. But the gardeners who supply 
the markets with Cabbages have contrived a method of sup- 
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plying themselves with plants, without any danger of failing, 
and with this advantage, that it enables them to bring their 
Cabbages to market two or three weeks earlier than can be 
done by the usual way of producing plants from seeds. 

Their method is (his : In February or March, they plant 
closely, in a corner of the ground, a number of Cabbage 
roots (the Cabbages having been cut a short time before) and 
for some time they cut off’ the sprouts, which now fre- 
quently form into small heads ; but in May and June, the 
sprouts extend along the ground, as runners, to the distance 
of several fSet, and even yards. In July and August, these 
runners are covered with young shoots, very much resem- 
bling Cabbage-plants without roots ; these shoots arc slip- 
ped off from the runners, |)lanted in beds, covered with a 
net, and carefully wittered. In September, the slips are found 
to answer in all respects as Cabbage-plants ; but Cabbages 
thus obtained, when full grown in December, are seldom so 
firm as those raised from seed, and they are also more dis- 
posed to shoot. 

The Chinese cultivate a great variety of plants, such as 
Asters, Chrysanthemums, Anthemedes, &c. much in the 
same manner, and thereby preserve their almost endless 
varieties, to obtain which, they devote much care and at- 
tention. 

The young shoots are sui)plied, by way of root, with a 
small ball, composed of clay, tempered with water, wood 
ashes, soot, old mud wall, or sometimes a little old manure. 
They are kept under the shade of a tree, and carefully 
watered . 
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1 trust this short communication to the care and good 
management of our triend Mr. Rei', vr.s, and remain. 

Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

JOHN LIVINGSTONE. 

MiicaOj Jafiuary i:>, 1818 
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XL. Instructions for the Treatment of the Amaryllis long^- 
folia, as a hardy Aquaticy with some Observations on the 
Production of Hybrid Plants, and the Treatment of the 
Pulbs of the Genera Crinum and Amaryllis. In a Letter to 
the Secretory y from the Hon. and Rev. William H*r- 
nv.ii.Ty H.C.L. F.H.S. ^c. 

Read July 7» 1818. 

Dear Sir, 

H A VINO been led, by some circumstances, to suspect that 
the bulb which is known by the name of Amaryllis longi- 
folia, and treated in this country as a tender green-house, or 
dry-stove, plant, (but which belongs, in fact, to the family of 
Crinumsy and should properly be called Crinum Capense) 
was, in its native country, an aquatic plant, I determined, 
last year, to ascertain the fact by experiments. On the first 
of July, I plunged a pot containing one of the plants, in a 
cistern, on a flue, in the hot house, together with some 
Nympheas, placing the Crinum two or three inches deeper 
than the Nympheas, in the water. At the same time I 
plunged another in a cistern, in a cooler part of the 
stove, near the front light. The result was such as I had 
expected ; in a very few days the plants began to shoot 
more vigorously, and fresh young fibres to appear in the 
water on the surface of the earth. The plants continued, 
during the whole summer, to improve in appearance, and 
the fibres grew out of the bottom of the pot to k considera- 
VOL. III. C c 
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bl« length in the water. Haying , thus ascertained that the 
species was, as I had suspected, an aquatic plant, I pro- 
ceeded to try whether it would endure an ^English winter, 
under the protection of the water, in a pond in the garden. 
About the middle of September, 1 plunged the pot which 
had been in the warmest cistern about two feet below the 
surface of the water in the pond. On the last night of Sep- 
tember, a severe frost, which very much injured the green- 
house plants that were still remaining in the open air, and 
killed many of the Geraniums, cut the leaves of the Crinutn 
to the surface of the water, but no lower. During the 
winter, the water moss gathered round the pot, so that I lost 
sight of the plant ; and the ice was occasionally about three 
inches thick. On the tenth of April, the moss having risen 
to the surface, and the water become more transparent, I 
had the pleasure of observing that the plant was alive, 
apparently in good health, and that the leaves which had died 
back to within a few inches of the neck of the bulb were evi- 
dently growing again. The pot was then taken out of the pond, 
and (on turning the plant out) it appeared to be completely 
matted with white fibres, in the most healthy and vigorous 
state, and there was not the least appearance of decay about 
the bulb or stem. The plant was in better condition than those 
which had been kept in the green-house. As the plant per- 
ceived the change of temperature at that depth, and began 
to grow so early as the commencement of April, I have very 
little doubt of its flowering in the same situation : and 1 
think it will flower as a hardy aquatic if planted in any 
pond or river of two feet water, not liable to freeze at the bot- 
tom. The bulb, which was a seedling, grown to about half 
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the full size, was planted immediately in a larger pot, which 
raised it about six inches higher in the water, and replaced 
in the pond, and an old bulb, which had passed the winter 
in the green-house, was put by its side. They are both 
thriving well, and their leaves are half a yard above the 
water. Towards the latter end of May, I placed in the 
pond a pot with another old plant, so that the pot and the 
surface of the earth that covers the bulb are about an 
inch under the water. It had not been long there before 
a flower bud appeared ; and it has at this moment two 
vigorous and tall flower stems, wjhich stand erect, without 
any support, and resist the wind (which has been pretty 
strong, and has torn many of the herbaceous plants) in 
a manner that they would not have had strength to do 
under the usual treatment. The flowers are unusually 
fine, and highly coloured. Perhaps it may be well to raise 
the pots, in the spring, nearly to the surface of the water, 
but I have very little doubt of the plants flowering, even in 
their winter situation, a little later in the summer ; at all 
events, this beautiful plant may be generally removed from 
the stove or green-house, to take its place beside the hardy 
Nympheas in the water, 

I have at this moment in fine blossom, a beautiful new spe- 
cies of hybrid Crinum, which was raised in the autumn of 
18 13, from the seed ofthe Crinum Capcnse (or Amaryllis lon- 
gifolia), which had been impregnated in Lord Carnarvon's 
hot-house, by the skilful management of Mr. Go wen, with 
the pollen of the Crinum Moluccanum of Dr. Roxburg ; an 
Amboyna plant, which is figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
pi. 1171, under the name of Amaryllis ornata, and which has 
since been confounded by Mr. Ker, in his review of the 
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genus Amaryllis,* with the Amaryllis Zeylanica, of LiIN- 
KAius, and Crinum Zeylanicum of the Calcutta Catalogue. 
Crinuni Zeylanicum is a plant of difficult culture-f-, which Mr. 
Ker has probably never seen, lately introduced into this 
country, and very distinct from Crinum Moluccanum. 
Twenty-four mule seeds were produced in one capsule ; the 
young plants are all exactly like each other, and differ in the 
same points from the parents, and I am confident that the same 
botanical distinctions will be perpetuated in the seedlings that 
may be raised from them. A new species of Crinum, superior 
iu beauty to any other of equal hardiness, and not much infe- 
rior to the magnificent Crinum amabile,has been thus created 
in the same manner in which the distinct species of many ge- 
nera of plants have been produced in the course of time, by 
the accidental operations of nature. I sent one of these bulbs, 
last year, to Calcutta, under the name of Crinum Govenium Uy~ 
bridum, which should be mentioned, because its offspring 
may perhaps hereafter be sent as an eastern production to this 
country. I have raised several other curious mule plants, and 
I have uniformly found that the mule seeds which lay in the 
same capsule produce plants which have the same botanical 
distinctions from their parents. On this subject 1 shall per- 
haps address you again hereafter. Crinum Govenium hybri- 

♦ See Journal of Science and the Arts, vol. iii. p, 102. 

-f- "file leaves of Crinum Zeylanicum flag and witlier if exposed to the sun, 
even when the bulb is immersed in the water of a pond out of doors. It 
is therefore very difficult to find a suitable situaticm for it in the stove. The 
same difficulty attends the culture of Pancratium biflorum. I suppose them 
to be both natives of deep shades, where, although the temperature is high, the 
sun beams cannot penetrate. Pancratium biflorum and triflorum are now con- 
sidered at Calcutta to be one species. 
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dum differs from Crinum Capense, othervrise called AinarylJis 
longifolia, in having leaves of a lively light green, which, in 
the mother plant, were glaucous ; quite erect, unless broken 
down by wind or accident; instead of being flexible, tortu- 
ous, and hanging like the lash of a whip ; furnished with a 
strong prominent, whitish midrib, instead of having a smooth 
convex surface on the back. The flowers have no peduncle, 
whereas the mother plant, when in vigour, has peduncles an 
inch and half, and upwards, in length ; generally from an 
inch to an inch and half long. In the mother plant, the tube 
is longer than the limb ; in the Crinum Govenium the limb is 
considerably longer than the tube. The limb also expands 
wider, and the tube is shorter than in the mother plant. The 
colours are paler than those of Crinum Moluccanurn, and are 
much more distinct than those of Crinum Capense. The 
ground is clear white, with a stripe on each segment of pur- 
plish lake colour, vivid in the bud, and fading to pink, as the 
flower advances. The flowers, which in the mother plant are 
successive, and hang diversely, are closer and more erect, 
blow out nearer the same time, and form a magnificent truss. 
The scent is likewise different. The stem has now eleven 
buds, of which, all but three are expanded, and none com- 
pletely faded. The plant is of larger stature than either pa- 
rent ; the leaves stand erect, about five feet high ; the scape 
cibout a yard. I have placed one of these plants lately in 
the pond, where it is thriving ; and although it appears, in 
consequence of its affinity to Crinum Moluccanurn, to be 
more lender than the Cape parent ; I think it will be found 
capable of living either in the green-house, or in the pond 
out of doors. Most of the Crinums are swamp plants, or 
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grow in river mud, and should be cultivated in our stoves 
with a pan of water under them, the bulbs being raised 
above the earth, and stripped of all dead integuments, but 
those of Crinum Capense, being hardier and liable to bleed, 
thrive best under ground. 

I am. Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 


JSpojffbrthj July 1 . 1818 . 


WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Postscripty September 2, 1818. 

The bulb of Crinum Capense^ or Amaryllis longifolia, 
which had been put into the pond in April, the top of the 
pot being a foot and a half, or more, under water, pushed a 
vigorous flower stem, two or three days after the date of my 
letter, which advanced with such rapidity that the spathe 
on the 9th of July stood as high above the water as that of 
the bulb which was immediately under its surface. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the depth of water necessary to pro- 
tect the bulbs in the winter will not delay the flowering much 
more than a week, if at all. The bulbs continued flowering 
till the middle of August, the first having sent up three, the 
second two successive stems. Another root, which, though 
not in the pond, was kept extremely wet, produced four 
stems between the 1st of May and the 20th of July. All 
the plants have perfected their seed. Some of the pods 
have attained the size of an apple, about seven inches in 
circumference, bending the peduncles completely down by 
their weight, while the stem continues erect. They contained 
from nine to near sixty seeds, varying in size from that of a 
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small walnut to that of a very small pea, but some even of 
the smallest have already vegetated. Immediately after the 
flowers of the hybrid Crinum had faded, I placed the pjot 
in the pond, about two inches under the surface of the water. 
After it had stood there about a fortnight, a second flower- 
stem made its appearance, stronger and more highly coloured 
than that which had been produced in the stove. It bore 
twelve flower-buds, the first of which expanded on the 27th 
of July, and the whole inflorescence was sent a few days 
after, by your desire, to the Horticultural Society. I have 
also kept in the ppnd, for two months, advantageously, the 
Asiatic Crinum longifoliuin, of Dr. Roxburg, the leaves of 
which blister and burst in the stove, with a discharge of thick 
juice, whenever the sun is very powerful. It is a solitary 
bulb, rarely, if ever, producing an offset, and flowers with a 
reclining scape in the meadows of Bengal at the time of their 
inundation. 

I keep the Crinum Asiaticum of Dr. Roxburg, which is 
Mr. Ker*s Crinum defixum, plunged in water, or with a 
pan under it, in the stove, where it flowered strong in July. 
It is a native of the ditdhes that communicate with the water 
of the rivers in Bengal, where it roots deeply in the mud, 
on which account (as the name Asiaticum, which it bears at 
Calcutta, had been given in Euroj>e to a very different 
plant) it is called by Mr. Ker, defixum ; but the idea of 
its having a tap root, originating from a drawing by Dr. 
Roxburg, which I have not seen, is quite erroneous. It 
increases like Pancratium rotatum, by stoloncs, that de- 
scend into tlie mud, and if there be a strong fibre in his 
drawing, that has been mistaken for a tap root, it must be 
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species, though I have not yet seen its flower, which has not 
been described in any publication. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning that the Cri- 
num Angustutn of the Calcutta Catalogue^ which has been 
supposed to be an unknown species, has proved, by its flower 
in this country, to be the same plant as Sir Abraham 
Hume’s Crinurn named amabile in the Botanical Magazine, 
pi. 1605 ; and that it is now well known at Calcutta to be so. 
There are seven species of Crinum from the northern coast 
of New Holland, at present in cultivation at Calcutta, where 
they have not, however, as yet yielded any increase. Of 
these, I believe only two have been described, and that very 
imperfectly. 

I have just raised from seed, mules from Crinum Capense 
(Amaryllis longifolia), impregnated by Crinum erubescens, 
and also from Crinum Capense, impregnated by a splendid 
crimson and white species of Amaryllioid Crinum with broad 
petals, which being, I believe, unrecorded, I have named sca~ 
herrimum, on account of the very rough margin of its leaf. It 
is very remarkable, that the radicle shooting fromtiic seed of 
this Crinum scaberrimum is at first woolly, and that the radi- 
cle of the seeds of Capense impregnated with its pollen have 
proved woolly also, though that of the other seeds produced 
from it arc quite smooth. I continue to find, invariably, the 
mule seedlings from a similar impregnation, alike amongst 
themselves ; and to distinguish the origin of the many new spe- 
cies of plants so created, I propose to call each by the name 
of its female parent, with that of the male prefixed in the abla- 
tive. I should therefore call the hybrid Crinum Govenium, of 
which you have received a specimen, Crinum Moluccano- 

voL. III. D d 
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Capense ; and the two new species which are just raised, 
Crinum Erubescens-Capense, and Scaberrimo-Capense. A 
mule which I have succeeded in obtaining from an impreg- 
nation of Crinum Capense with the pollen of Pancratium 
distichum, I propose to call Pancratio-Crinum Disticho- 
Capense. In the same manner having raised two beautiful 
and hardy species of Gladiolus, by impregnating Cardinalis 
with Bland us and Blandus with Cardinalis, (of both which I 
will send bulbs hereafter to the Horticultural Society,) I pro- 
pose to call one Gladiolus Blando-Cardinalis, and the other 
Gladiolus Cardinali-Blandus. These two new species of 
Gladiolus which have flowered make seed freely. I have 
also males from Gladiolus tristis impregnated by the large 
flowering blue Gladiolus recurvus of the Botanical Maga- 
zine, PI. 578, which have the spotted stem of the male 
parent, but have not yet shewn their blossom. 

Considering the wide field that is open for the creation 
of new species of plants, by hybrid intermixture, some mode 
of naming them must be adopted, or the art of cultivators 
will break down all the landmarks of the botanist. With 
the means that I now possess, I have little doubt of being 
able to enrich my collection with as splendid additions by 
art as by importation. I have several male Amaryllises, 
from which I have great expectations, and the new Heaths 
I have already obtained are most distinct and remarkable, 
the individuals of each new species being perfectly uniform. 
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XLI. Substance of a Memoir on the Cultivation and Varia- 
tion o/* Brussels Sprouts. Bi/ Jean Baptiste Van, 
Mo NS, M. D. Prcfessor of Chemistry and Rural Economy 
in the University of Louvaitiy Foreign Member of the 
Horticultural Society. 

Read July 7, 1818. 

T H E opinion entertained by the French writers on Horti- 
culture, as well as by the German gardeners, that the Brus- 
sels Sprouts are only fit for the table after they have been 
exposed to frost, is erroneous. By proper attention, and 
management, in Belgium, we contrive to supply ourselves 
with this delicious vegetable full ten months in the year, that 
is, from the end of July to the end of May. 

To obtain the first crops, the seed is sown in spring, under 
a frame, so as to bring the plants forward ; they are then 
transplanted into an open border with a good aspect. By 
late and successive sowings, the supply is continued through 
the period I have stated. 

We usually cut off the top of the plant, about 10 or 15 
days before >ve intend to gather from the stem, which then 
produces most abundantly, so much so, that if this vege- 
table be compared with any other, which occupies as little 
space, lasts as long, and g^ows as well in situations generally 
-considered unfavourable, such as between rows of Potatoes 
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Scarlet Runners, or amongst young trees, it must be consi- 
dered superior in utility to most others. 

The plants in my garden grow to the height of four feet 
without their tops, and are covered with sprouts from 
the root upwards. The top is sometinaes left on till the 
spring, ‘and is then gathered for use ; it is very delicate 
when dressed, and different in flavour from the sprouts. 
I do not think the produce of sprouts is at all affected by 
the removal of the head. The plants resist the severest 
cold, and the only effect, apparently, produced by frost upon 
them is, that the leaves of the shoots close themselves more 
together, and become more compact. The small Cabbages 
thus formed are never, with us, more than half an inch in 
diameter, they would not be esteemed if they were larger. In 
the spring, when the shoots are disposed to run to flower, we 
check their growth by taking up the plants and laying them 
in the ground, in any shaded spot. 

Besides the usual mode of dressing them, the Sprouts are 
sometimes served at table with a sauce composed of viiu'gar, 
butter, and nutmeg, poured upon them hot; after they have 
been boiled. 

The seeds are saved indiscriminately from the plants 
which have been topped, or from those on which the tops 
have remained ; but I intend in future to collect my seeds 
solely from the tops, which practice has, I suspect, not been 
general, only because the tops are so frequently cut for the 
table in the spring, before they run to flower. 

We have no information of the origin of this vegetable, 
but it has been a very old inhabitant of our gardens, for it 
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is mentioned in our Regulations for holding the Market, in 
1213, under the name of Spruyten (Sprouts), which it bears 
to this day. 

* Much has been said of the disposition of this plant to 
degenerate ; in the soil of Brussels it remains true, and I 
have lately observed it to do the same at Louvain ; but at 
Malines, which is the same distance from Brussels as Lou- 
vain, and where the greatest attention is paid to the growth 
of vegetables, it deviates from its proper character, after the 
first sowing ; yet it does not seem that any particular soil or 
aspect is essential to the plant, for it grows equally well and 
true at Brussels, in the gardens of the town, where the soil 
is sandy, and mixed with a black moist loam, as in the fields, 
where a compact white clay predominates. 

The progress of deterioration at Malines was most rapid -; 
the plants raised from seed of the true sort, which 1 had sent 
there, produced the Sprouts in little bunches, or rosettes in 
their true form ; seeds of these being saved, they gave plants 
in which the Sprouts did not form into little Cabbages, but 
were expanded ; nor did they shoot again at the axils of the 
stem. The plants raised from the seeds of these last mentioned, 
only produced lateral shoots with weak pendant leaves, and 
tops similar to the shoots, so that in three generations, the 
entire character of the original was lost. 

From a plant in the state last described, seed was saved, at 
my request, and sent back to me. I had it sown by itself, and 
carefully watched the plants in their growth ; 1 was not long 
in discovering that they retained the same character of de- 
generation they had assumed at Malines, and preserved it 
throughout the whole course of their growth, yielding pen- 
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dulous leaves, with long peduncles, and having no disposi- 
tion to cabbage. I suffered these plants to run to seed at a 
great distance from my true Sprouts, which the extent of my 
garden allowed me easily to do. The second sowing brought 
them back a good deal, to their true character, the plants 
yielded small Cabbages regularly at each axil, but not 
generally full or compact, and they did not shoot a second 
time, as the true sort does. I again suffered these to run to 
seed, using the same precaution of keeping them by them- 
selves. I sowed the seed, and this time the plants were 
found to have entirely recovered their original habits, their 
head, and rich produce ; and in the next yearns sowing, the 
seed will be mixed with thht of my select plants. It a is sort 
of lost child, for whom absence has doubled my affection. 
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XLlI. Notes oTif and Description bj". Varieties of the Mag- 
nolia glauca. By Joseph Sabine, Bsq.^ F. R. S. ^c. 
Secretary. 


Read August 4, 1818. 

V ARIETIE8 of the Magnolia glauca. have fallen under my 
observation this summef, which are but little known, and as 
they are particularly desirable plants in the gai<:< r: and 
shrubbery, I hope this notice of them may be ucceptuiJc to 
the Horticultural Society. 

The authors who have giyen descriptions of the Magnolia 
glauca, in its native state, do not record its disposition to vary, 
further than that they mention that some plants retain their 
leaves longer than others. Two varieties are noticed, in the 
Ilortiis KewensiSf the deciduous and the evergreen. To these 
two, the only ones of which I find printed accounts, I have 
now to add descriptions of three others. 

The original plant grows abundantly in swampy places, 
in the middle and southern provinces of the United States, 
and is called the White or Sweet Bay, Swamp laurel, 
Beaver Wood, Swamp Sassafras, and small Magnolia. 
Michaux, in his Ilistoire des Arbres Fruitiers de VAm^- 
rique Septentrionale, Vol. iii, page 77, has given a tolerable 
plate, and a very good account of the plant ; but neither it, 
nor any of its varieties, has been figured in any other recent 
Botanical work. 
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The Magnolia glaiica latifolia^ or Deciduous Swamp Mag- 
nolia, of the Hortus Kewensis, is so well known, that it i^ 
unnecessary to be particular in tlie description of it, were it 
not that the other varieties of it will be more readily known 
by comparison with the following notes relative to it. Its 
leaves are, in general, about four inches and a half in length, 
and two inches and a half in breadth, of a bright shining 
green above, and covered below with a silvery bloom, giving 
the plant a very glaucous appearance, and affording a fine 
contrast to the colour of the upper surface of the leaves. 
The florvers appear at the end of June, and continue through 
July, on the extremity of the preceding year’s shoots; the 
flower buds are covered with a spathc (which has not been 
generally noticed or described by authors) that falls off 
before the flower opens, leaving a marked ring on the pe- 
duncle, at a short distance from the flower. 'J’he calyx con- 
sists of three ovate leaves, of very thin substance, which is 
green at first, and afterwards becomes whitish ; they are 
rather concave when open, are not reflected, and soon decay. 
The flowers are at first white, or rather of a rich cream 
colour, acquiring gradually a pale apricot hue, passing into 
alight brown, in which state of colour they decay. There 
are generally eight or nine petals, near an inch and a half 
long, in each flower; the three outer petals envelope the 
others, before the flower expands ; these are very concave, 
and quite round at the top, contracting towards their lower 
extremity, but preserving broad bases at their insertion in 
the receptacle ; the interior petals are narrower, each being 
progressively smaller than the one outside of it ; sometimes 
a few rudiments of more petals exist in the centre of the 
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flower. The flower expands well, but does not open flat, 
and has a delightful fruit-like scent. 

The second variety is the Magnolia glauca longifolia, or 
Evergreen Swamp Magnolia of the Hortus Kewensis. This, 
Mr. PrxHSH, in his Flora of North America^ states to be a 
native of the more southern parts of the United States, and 
he seems to think it might be considered a distinct species. 
The leaves are narrower and longer than the first variety, 
being generally about five inches long, and an inch and an 
half wide ; the branches are more slender, and the tree is 
altogether not so robust in its habit, as the other. The 
flowers are smaller, come out late, and are not abundant. 
The petals are narrower, and less numerous, the flower is not 
so much cupped, but more expanded. From the shape of 
its leaves, and its habit, it is more elegant in its general ap- 
pearance. Though it is called evergreen, it certainly has 
not a legitimate claim to be considered as such, for its leaves 
are not permanent on the branches during winter, but only 
remain suspended longer than is usual in deciduous trees. 

Gordon's Double Swamp Magnolia is the third variety. 
In its growth and habit, it much resembles the first men- 
tioned plant. 7’he leaves are a little broader, and the flower 
is larger, longer, and less globular in shape. 'I'he calyx 
leaves are not so oval, arc longer, and being not quite so 
thin, have the appearance of regular petals, thus apparently 
adding to the character of doubleness. The position and 
proportion of the petals to each other are as in the first plant, 
but they are more numerous, extending to twelve or fourteen 
in number, and in many cases, I have found eighteen in one 
flower ; the three outer petals envelope the others before the 
flower opens, and the whole expands well in warm seasons, 
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and has a very delicious scent. The colour of the petals is not 
of so clear a white. as the former, being at lirst more tinged 
with the apricot or light brown hue. This tree I observed 
in the Nursery garden of Mr. Thompson, at Mile End, 
where it was planted together with several of the two pre- 
ceding varieties, (and an abundance of curious exotic trees 
and shrubs, which are now in the higliest state of beauty 
and perfection), by tlic late Mr. James Gordon, between 
sixty and seventy years ago. 

The fourth variety w'as pointed out tome by Mr. Miene, 
in theGarden of Messrs. Whitley, Brames, and Milne, 
at Fulham. It was left there by their predecessor, Mr. 
Bu RCHELL, who obtained it from America; but whether as 
a young plant, or by means of imported seed, is not re- 
membered. The plant being a stool in the Nursery, docs 
not shew its natural habit ; but as its shoots are very 
vigorous, I conclude it is more free in its growth than 
the common sort. The leaves, on an average, are nearly 
six inches long, and three inches wide, much exceeding 
those of the common sort in magnitude; in other points, 
they exactly correspond. The flowers are nearly two 
inches and a half long, and very fragrant, but do not 
open freely ; the petals have the appearance of' being 
crum]>lcd together. The flower bud is thick, pointed, and 
hard to the touch, and besides the calyx leaves, which 
greatly resemble petals, consists of about twelve regular 
petals. It is very probable, should this plant be placed in 
a situation suitable to it, that its flowers would expantl well, 
in which case its large leaves and superior scent would en- 
title it to a decided preference. It should, Ijhink, for distinc- 
tion’s sakcs be called Burchell’s Double Swamp Mag7iolkt.. 
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The fifth variety is quite new. It was raised from seed 
gathered from an old tree of the first deseribed plant, in the 
Garden of Mr. Thompson, of Mile End, in 1808, in which 
year the Magnolias flowered and ripened their seeds in per- 
fection. In the seed bed, one plant was observed with 
peculiarly large leaves, and of vigorous growth, and was 
consequently separated from the others, and treated with 
attention. It blossomed, for the first time, four years ago, 
and as the size of the flowers is correspondent with the mag- 
nitude of the other parts of the tree, it seems highly 
deserving of cultivation. Young plants were early raised 
by layers, from the original, and one of them, which is now 
five years old, is near ten feet high. The shoots are very 
strong, and the leaves, on an average, arc about nine inches 
long, and four inches broad, otherwise corresponding 
exactly with those of the common deciduous variety, 
except that they are a little less glaucous underneath. The 
flowers opened this year about the middle of June; the 
calyx leaves are long and narrow, thin in substance, of a 
greenish white colour, slightly tinged on the back with red, 
and expanding separately from the petals : the three exterior 
petals are very large, being about three inches and a half 
long by two inches broad, of a thick fleshy substance, en- 
closing the other parts of the flower ; . they are not so 
concave as in any of the other varieties, being nearly flat 
Avhen the flower is open ; the interior petals are usually five, 
of the same length as the others, but narrower ; the flower 
opens well, sheAving all the petals distinct, and separate, 
it is of the same colour as those of the plant from Avhence 
it originated, and goes off brown, in like manner. The 
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scent, at first opening, is equally delicious ; but, as the flower 
decays, becomes less pleasant. I presume this will receive 
the name of Thompson’s Swamp Magnolia, to record its ori- 
gin. From the superior size of the leaves and flowers, it has 
been conjectured that this plant is a hybrid production be- 
tween the Magnolia glauca and Magnolia tripetala, and as a 
tree of the latter grows close to that from which the seed of 
the new plant was obtained, if hybrid productions in plants 
are ever effected without artificial assistance, this may be 
one of those deviations from the ordinary course of nature. 
There are certainly parts of the plant which resemble the 
Magnolia tripetala, but not, as appears to me, sufficiently to 
sanction the conjecture. I consider these only as strong 
variations of the original plant, the effect of a disposition 
to enlarge itself in all its parts. 
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XLIII. Upo7i the Variations of the Scarlet Strawberry (Fra- 
garia Virginiana) when Propagated by Seeds. By Thomas 
Andrew Knight, Esq. F. R.S. t^'c. President. 

Read August 4, 1818. 

TT II E gardens of Europe, in the opinion of our most emi- 
nent botanists, have been indebted to America, for three 
distinct species of esculent Strawbei'ry : the Grandi flora, or 
Pine ; the Chiloensis, or Chili ; and the Virginiana, or 
common Scarlet ; the first being supposed to be a native of 
Surinam, the second of Chili, and the third of Virginia ; 
and the external characters of the different Uinds are as 
marked as those of the congeners of other genera usually 
are. Nevertheless, I believe all to be varieties only of one 
species ; for all may be made to breed together indiscrimi- 
nately, and I ‘have found that similar varieties may be 
obtained from the seeds of any of them : and upon the 
same evidence, I consider the wild Strawberry of Canada 
(supposed to have been introduced by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent), the Bath Scarlet and the Black, and in 
short, all our large Strawberries, with the exception of the 
Hautboy, to be varieties of the same plant. 

The experiments requisite to ascertain the facts above 
stated, necessarily occasioned the*production of an immense 
family of new varieties, of which my garden at present con- 
tains not less than 400 ; some very bad, but the greater part 
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tolerably good, and a few, I think, very excellent. I have 
sent a few runners of those varieties which aj)peared to me 
most deserving of culture, with a request that they may be 
given a place in the garden of the Horticultural Society. 
I have numbered each variety, and will atld an account of 
the parentage, and as accurate a description of each, as cir- 
cumstances will enable me to give ; but all the varieties I 
send, sprang from seeds in the spring of 1817, and of course 
produced their first fruit in the present year. 

"No. 2. Produced from a seed of the White Chili and pollen 
of the Black Strawberry. The foliage and runners of the 
plant are small, and its whole habit led me to expect the 
fruit to be small also ; but it proved the largest I ever saw ; 
one of the berries having weighed 274 grains. The colour 
of the fruit was scarlet, the form conic, and not at all flat- 
tened or deformed ;> and its taste and flavour were good, 
though not such as would have induced me to send plants 
of it, if the fruit had not been so unusually large. 

No. 3. Obtained from a seed of the Pine and pollen of the 
Black Strawberry : its form is conic and long, like that of 
the Alpine, and I have reason to believe that it will prove a 
very productive and good variety. The fruit, in the pre- 
sent season, exceeded the size of the Pine, in my garden. 

No. 4. This sprang from a seed of the White Chili and pol- 
len of the Black Strawberry. It retainsthe colour and form of 
its female parent, to which it is inferior in weight; but it 
was in the last (its first) season, much the sweetest Straw- 
berry I ever tasted ; and I thought it the best. I had also 
several opportunities of subjecting its merits to the opinion 
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of other persons, all of whom, without receiving any lead- 
ing questions, pronounced It most excellent. How far it 
will retain its qualities in a different soil, and less favoura- 
ble season, I am, of course, ignorant ; but, I believe, I can 
be responsible that it will prove a good and productive 
rariety. 

No. 7. A variety which much resembles the Hautboy in 
form, and in some degree in colour ; but it is more red ex- 
ternally, and its pulp is scarlet. The original plant bore a 
most abundant crop of fine fruit, which ripened rather late. 

No. 8. Of the same parentage as Number 4 ; colour, 
dark brownish red ; very sweet and rich, of peculiar taste 
and flavour. The fruit is ver^- large, comparatively with the 
growth and character of the plant, which produced an abun- 
dant crop. 

No. 10. Very similar in form and size to the common 
Scarlet, hut of dai ker colour, and ripening much later. The 
year-old seetlling plant produced 1 13 marketable fruit in 
the present year. I believe it will prove, in every respect, 
an excellent variety, its fruit having been, in the present 
year, very rich and high flavoured. It sprang from a seed 
of a large and late variety of the Scarlet, and pollen of the 
Black Strawberry. 

No. 13. A very large variety, similar in colour and form 
to the Black, and in character like the Pine, but somewhat 
longer ; and in the present (its first) season exceeding the 
Pine in size. Its juice is nearly as ticeply coloured as that 
of a ripe Mulberry ; and its external colour appears likely 
to render it a favourite in the market of London. It is a 
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good, and, I believe, it will prove a productive, variety, 
but the plant scarcely emits any runners ; the two I send 
being all 1 have hitherto been able to obtain from it. It 
sprang from a seed of the Pine, and pollen of the Black 
Strawberry. 

I^os. 14, 16, 17, and 18, sprang from seeds of the Scarlet, 
and pollen of the Black Strawberry. All ap|)ear to be re- 
markably productive varieties, and the fruit of all was 
excellent in the present year. The flesh of No. 16 is remark- 
able for its deep scarlet colour. 

I have two very late varieties, one so late that some of its 
fruit still remains immature, and none of it was ripe enough 
to be gathered before the end of the last week. 'I'he fruit of 
both was very large, but the flavour of neither is sufficiently 
good to induce me to send plants. 

I possess at present only a single bearing plant of each 
of the above mentioned varieties ; but should the fruit of 
any be found valuable, I shall be pref)aretl to send a very 
large number of plants of all, except No. 13, in the next 
year ; and such will be much at the service of every Mem- 
ber of the Horticultural Society, who may wish to obtain 
them. 
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XLI V . Description and Account of a NewEarlp Blaek Cherry. 
In a Letter to the Secretary, from Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq. F.R.S. Prendent, 


Read August 4, 1818. 

My Dear Sir, 

I Have sent, according to your desire, some branches of 
the tree, which produced the Early Black Cherries, that were 
shewn at the last Meeting of the Horticultural Society. It 
is a variety of which I know but very little, the original tree 
being but eight years old, and it having been trained, till 
five years old, (when it produced its first fruit,) to a north 
wall. 'I’hree years ago it was removed to a south-east wall, 
upon which the fruit you received from me grew ; and upon 
this, its fruit has ripened at least nine days earlier than that 
of a May Duke Cherry tree, which grows near it, upon the 
same aspect ; but it does not, like the May Duke Cherry, 
possess tlie merit of being eatable as soon as its colour 
begins to change. The tree bore a moderately good crop 
in the last, and a very good one in the present year ; and, 
as-it grt>ws older, I have reason to belike that it will be very 
productive, of blossom at least. 

The earliness and beauty of the fruit are, in my estima- 
tion, its chief merits; but several of my guests, in the present 
and last year, thought much more favourably of it ; and 
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Account of a New Early Black Cherry. 

their opinions induced me to address a sample of the fruit 
to you : I, however, do not think it very inferior to the Black 
Tartarian Cherry, which many think a very fine variety. 

The parentage of the Early Black Cherry is the same as 
that of the Black Eagle and Waterloo Cherries ; and it so 

0 ^ 

nearly resembles the last mentioned in form, size, and colour 
that I do not readily distinguish the one from the other by 
their external character, except by the longer fruit stalk of 
the Waterloo Cherry. 

1 am, 

Aly dear Sir, 

sincerely yours, 

Thomas Andrew Knight. 


Note hy the Secretary. 

The samples of Mr. Knight's Early Black Cherry, of 
which he has given an account in the above Letter, were 
tasted at Meetings of the Society, in the last and present 
year. Those last sent were much superior to the first speci- 
mens, both in appearance and flavour ; its further improve- 
ment, as the tree becomes older, is to be expected. The 
flesh is quite soft, but' not very juicy ; the flavour is pleasant 
and abundantly sweet, though not very rich. It will prove 
a valuable addition to the desert, since we have no Cherry 
of its character or colour, possessing the property of early 
maturity ; in consequence of which, as it precedes even our 
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well known May Duke, it will become an acquisition to the 
market gardener. 

The external appearance of this Cherry is so much like 
that of the Waterloo, already figured in these Transactions 
(vol. ii. p. 302 J that the Council has deemed a figure of this 
new variety unnecessary. 
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XLV. Description of a New Seedling Plum. In a Letter 
to the Secretary, yrom Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq, 
F. R. S. ^c. President. 

Read September 1, 1818. 

My Dear Sir, 

I HAVE sent you a single specimen of a new variety of Plum, 
which I this season first obtained in a mature state, from a 
young seedling tree. The appearance of the fruit is, I 
think, rather inviting ; but I have not had any opportunity 
of judging of its merits, or defects ; the tree having produced 
its first fruit in the last year, when it was destroyed, long 
before it became ripe, by myriads of famisliing wasps, and 
in the present season, the single Plum I send is all I possess. 
This variety is the offspring of an unsuccessful attempt to 
combine the bulk of the Yellow Magnum Bonum with 
the richness and flavour of the Green Gage ; the first men- 
tioned, which it resembles in form, and in some degree in 
colour, having been its male parent. 'The fruit has ripened 
ten or twelve days before the Green Gage, on the same 
aspect, at which period no variety of much merit is, I believe, 
found, at present, in our gardens. 

The experiment not having been made under very fa- 
vourable circumstances, and the foliage and general habit 
of the seedling tree not having been such as induced me to 
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expect that it would produce fruit of much value, I em- 
ployed it as a stock to support another variety upon a west 
wall, reserving only a small branch of it to shew its naturaj 
produce ; or I should probably have had an abundant crop 
in the present year, as the very few blossoms, w hich the tree 
has produced upon the reserved l>ranch, have set well, con- 
sistently with some existing circumstances, wliich were very 
unfavourable. For I had inserted buds of a Sloe, or wild 
Plum tree, in the reserved branch ; anti by the early habit 
and luxuriant growth of these, tlie blossoms were at the 
same time starved and shaded ; and the blossoms first pro- 
duced by young seedling Plum trees, usually set very ill, 
even under the most favourable external circumstances. 

I can scarcely hope that the fruit will prove sufficiently 
good to deserve culture ; but if it should be approved, I 
have suffered the tree, in the present season, to produce abun- 
dant scions ; and I am consequently prepared to supply as 
many grafts as can be wanted. 

I am. 

My dear Sir, 
sincerely yours, 

T. A. Knight. 

Dmuntony August 28 , 1818 . 


Note by the Secretary. 

The Plum mentioned in this Paper was tasted at the 
General Meeting of the Society on the first of September, 
and was much approved. It seemed in shape, colour, and 
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taste, to have partaken of the qualities and properties of 
both its parents. It was more oval than round, narrowest 
at the end next the stalk, with the cleft scarcely percepti- 
ble, and rather less than two inches in length. The colour 
was a warm yellow, mottled with a still deeper yellow, and 
covered with a light gray or purpleish meal. The flesh was 
a deep yellow, melting, richly sugared, and sufficiently 
juicy, though not watery. 
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XLtVI. Observations on, andAccourit of, the Species and Vat'ie- 
ties, of the Genus Dahlia ; with Instructions for their Culti- 
vation and Treatment, lip Joseph Sabine, F,sq. F. R.S. 
^c. Secretary. 

Read October 6, 1818. 

N^o plants, introduced into this country, within my recollec- 
tion, have excited so much attention, as the Jiahlias : nor is 
this to be wondered at ; for, independently of the great beauty 
and diversity of the flowers, they arc in perfection at a season 
when, till they came into notice, our gardens had but little 
ornament. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that the merit of 
first caiefully attending to, and cultivating these plants, be- 
longs exclusively to the continental gardeners ; for though 
we received them, originally, almost as soon as the French 
and Germans, yet, if not lost, they had nearly gone out of 
notice, with us ; whilst, in France and Germany, they had 
int^reasctl as much in number, as in beauty ; and persons 
fond of gardening, who visited the continent, on the return 
of peace, in 1814, were surprised with the splendour and 
varieties of the Dahlias in the foreign collections. In the 
winter of that year, several roots were imported into this 
country, and since that period avc have made up for former 
neglect, as is sufficiently evinced by the sj)lendid exhibitions 
of these flowers, both in the pulilic and private gardens 
around London. We have nozv acquired a more perfect know- 
ledge of their treatment, and new varieties, in abundance. 
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have been produced here ; but, extraordinary as have been 
the exertions made during the last four years to cultivate and 
increase them in the London nurseries, they have hardly been 
equal to the demand. 

The Council of the Horticultural Society, having in May, 
1817, announced their \rish for “ Descriptions of the most 
excellent varieties of Dahlias, with instructions for the proper 
cultivation of them," I was in expectation that some of our 
practical Horticulturists would have favoured us with com- 
munications on the subjecTt ; but as none has yet appeared, 
I have been induced, to prepare the present Essay, in which, 
I have endeavoured to give a general view, of all that has hi- 
therto been published on the subject, with such additions, as 
my own observations, and the communications of friends at 
home, and correspondents abroad, have supplied me with; 
amongst the latter, I have the good fortune to enumerate the 
Count Lelieur, and M. Otto, two of the most successful 
cultivators of the Dahlias on the Continent. 

The publications which have hitherto appeared on the 
Dahlias, are the following : 1st, Cavanille's leones Plan- 
taruj 7 i qu(Ey <^c. in TIortis (Hispaniae) hospitantur, printed at 
Madrid in 1791, and subsequent years. 2d. Mimoire sur 
la culture des Dahlias^ See. par Mons. Thouin, in the third 
volume of the Annales du Museum, published at Paris, in 
1804. 3d. A Communication from Mr. Buonaiuti, Libra- 

rian (incorrectly styled Gardener) to Lord Holland, on 
the Dahlias, printed at the end of Macdonald's Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary ; this appears to have been written about 
July, 1806. 4th. Observations on the different species of 
Dahlia, &c. by Mr. Sali’sbury, read April, 1808, before the 
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Horticultural Society. 5tli. Observations on the culture of the 
Dahlia in the northern parts <f Great Britain, by Mr. W edg- 
wooD, read before the Horticultural Society in November, 
1808, and published together with the preceding, in the first 
volume of the Society’s Transactions. 6th. The Dahlias are 
described and noticed by Professor Wi i, r-OE now, of Jierlin, 
in his Bnumeratio Blantarum Ilorti Regii Botanici Berolinen- 
sis, printed at Berlin, in 1809 J and in this he refers to the 
plates and descriptions of his Hortus Berolinensis, in which 
they had been figured a short time before, and to his edition of 
the Species Blantarum of Linnaeus. 7th. Note sur les Geor- 
gina (Dahlia^ by Mons. De Can doe ce, in the 15th volume 
of the Annales du Museum, printed in 1810. 8th. Instruc- 
tions for the cultivation of the Dahlias, in France, are given 
by Mons. Dumont de Courset, in Le Botanistc Cultiva- 
teur. 9th. Figures of different varieties of the Dahlias, with 
some observations on each, have, at various times, been pub- 
lished in the Paradisus Tjondinensis, the Botanist’s Repository, 
the Botanical Magazine, and the Botanical Register, to all of 
which I shall have occasion, hereafter, more particularly to 
refer. 

The Genus, as is stated in several of the above works, was 
named in honour of Dahl, a Swedish botanist; some objec- 
tions were at first made to this name, under an erroneous 
impression, that it had already been appropriated to another 
Genus ; and a further objection was taken to it, from the 
similarity of its sound to Dalea, a genus so named after our 
countryman Dale ; the first of these objections induced 
Professor Willdenow, in his Species Plantarum, to apply 
to these plants a new name, that of Georgina (aftsr^ 
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Georoi, an eminent Russian traveller and botanist ), which 
he retained in his other works, and in which he was followed 
bj Mons. De Candolle ; but the original name seems now 
to be fully established, and is retained, in the new edition o( 
the Hortus Kewensisy as well as by the French botanists. 

The Dahlias are natives of Mexico, where they were found 
by Raron Humboldt, growing in sandy meadows, in the 
province of Alechoacan, between Areo and Patzenaro, at 
800 or 900 toiscs* above the level of the sea; from their 
native habitats, they had been transferred to the Botanic 
Garden at Mexico, in which, I understand, are to be found 
both the species, and some varieties of each. 

Cavanille, who first described this Genus, having divided 
the plants which grew in the Royal Gardens at Madrid, into 
three species, was followed in this division, by Mons. Thouin 
and Mr. Salisbury, in their Memoirs, before mentioned, 
as well as by Professor Willdenow, in ^is Species Plan- 
tarum ; the species were characterised by the form of the 
leaves, but these being found too variable to depend upon 
solely. Professor Wii.ldknow afterwards, in his Hortus 
Berolinejisis, took into consideration the absence or presence 
of the glaucous covering of the stem, and on this established 
a division of the Genus, into two species, by uniting the two 
first of Cavanille into one, and retaining the third of that 
author distinct; he still, however, made the shape of the 
leaves constitute part of his specific description. Mons. De 
Candolle, having ascertained that the florets of the rays of 
the two species difl’ered, inasmuch as those of one were 
female, or fertile, and those of the other were neuter, or 
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barren, rejected the shape of the leaves altogether, and on 
this, and the absence or presence of the glaucous covering 
of the stein, made up his specific characters, which have 
been adopted in the new edition of the Hortus Keweims. 

These various changes, together with some alteration of 
names, have caused an intricacy and confusion in the syno- 
nyms ol’ the Dahlias, which 1 have attempted to elucidate 
in the following table, wherein all the names given by the 
different authors, whose works I have noted, are regularly 
arranged, under the two now established species. 

1. Dahlia superjiua caule non pruinoso, flosculis radii fre- 
niincis. Ilortus Kewensis. Edit. 2. vol. 5. 87. 

Georgina superdua. De Candolle, Atm. dti 
Mus. vol. 15. 310. 

Synonyms o/’ C avan i lle's /sVs# Species. 

D. pinnata. Cavanille, Icon. vol. 1. 57. 

D. pourpre. Tiiouin, Ann. du Mus. vol. 3. 
4‘23. 

Georgina purpurea. Will denow. Spec. PI. 
vol. 3. 2124. 

D. pinimta. Duonaiuti in Macd. Gard. Die. 
vol. 2. pag. penult. 

D. sambucilblia. Salisbuky in Hurt. Trans. 
vol. 1. 90. 

Georgina variabilis « (purpurea). Willdenow, 
liort. Perol. vol. 2. 93. 

- — — — — mEnum. 

Ilort. Jiot. lierol. 899, 

Synonyms o/" C avan ille's second Species. 

D. rosea. Cavanille, Icon. vol. 3. 33. 
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D. rose. Tiiouin, Ann. du Mus. voi. 3. 421. 
Georgina rosea. Willdenow, Spec. PI. vol. 3. 
2124. 

D. rosea. Buonaiuti in Macd. Gard. Diet. 
vol. 2. pag. penult. 

D. sphondiliifolia. Sai.isbuuv in Hort. Trans. 
vol. 1. 91 . 

Georgina .variabilis j3 (lilacina). Wiledenow 
IJort. BeroL vol. 2. 94. 

Enum. Hort. 

Hot. JBerol. 899- 

2. Dahlia frustranea caule prninoso, flosculis radii neutris. 
Hort us Kezeensis, Edit. 2. vol. 5. 88. 
Georgina frustranea. De Candolle, .dww. du 
Mus. vol. lo. 310. 

D. coccinea. Cavanille, Icon. vol. 3. 33. 

D. ponceau. Thouin, Ann. du Mus. vol. 3. 
422. 

Georgina coccinea. Willdenow, Spec. PI. vol. 
3. 2124. 

D. coccinea et crocata. T^onaiuti in Mac. 

Gard. Diet. vol. 2. pag. penult. 

D. bidentifolia. Salisbury in Hort. Trans. 
vol. 1. 92, 

Georgina coccinea. Willdenow, or/. Perol . 
vol. 2. 9b. 

— ' 'I - Enum. Hort.. 

Eerol . 899- 

The names superfiua and frustranea, by which the two spe- 
cies are now distinguished, are terms designating that part of 
the character of the plants, Avhich depends on the fertility or 
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barrenness of the rays of the flowers. 13y the unscientific cul- 
tivator, it will perhaps be regretted that the appellation of 
'variabilis or purpufeay has not remained to the first, and that 
of coccinea to the second, as more intelligible to himself; 
he will also, no doubt, reflect on the frequent changes of 
name of both species, but especially of the first, which, in 
passing through the hands of five of the most eminent bo- 
tanists of their time, was successively called, pinnatay pu-rpu- 
reoy samhitcifoliay variabilisy and superfiua. 

From what we at present have observed of these plants, 
in all their variations, there can be little difficulty in distin- 
guishing the two species, by duly considering all the cha- 
racters of each ; it is possible, that a singular variety of one 
may possess some, though not all the characteristics of the 
other. The mperfliuiy or purple kind, is more coarse and 
diffuse, in its growth and habit, whilst the other kind is more 
delicate and compact, as well as more upright; the stems 
oi Ihe frustraneuy or scarlet y are perfectly round, and though 
in most cases quite as tall as those of the other, are gene- 
rally slighter, are always much covered with a glaucous 
dew, resembling the bloom on a plum, and are never hairy 
or downy ; the leaves of the frustranea are smaller, of a 
brighter green, and of a slighter texture than is observable 
in the superjiua ; and the portions of the leaves of this last 
are generally broader than those of the other species. The 
flowers also of the frustranea or scarlety in plants of equal 
vigour and health are uniformly less than those of ihe su- 
perjiua, and the florets of its disc, or centre, are more 
elevated above the level of the ray. Mons. De Candolle 
has also notorl a difference in the roots of the two species, 
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which will be very serviceable, to distinguish them in winter; 
.the tubers of the superflua are always closely united to the 
main stem, whilst those of the frustranea are more or less 
appended to it, by short strings or fibres. 

The plants from which the three supposed species were 
described, were sent from the Botanic Garden at Mexico, to 
the Royal Garden at Madrid, in which the one called by 
Professor Cavanillf. pinnatay flowered in October, 1789 ; 
his rosea and coccinea producetl flowers a few years after- 
wards, and all were successively figured and described by 
him in his IconeSy the first in 1791, the two last in 1794 ; 
they do not seem, however, to have been successfully treated, 
for it appears that with him they attained the fieight of 
three or four feet only, and did not flower till October. 
In 1802, plants of each w’erc transferred from Madrid, to 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, where they grew so well, 
as to enable Mons. Tiioutn, in 1804, not only to describe 
and figure them, but also to treat on their cultivation. In 
May, 1804, seeds, of the three kinds were sent from Madrid, 
by Lady Holland, to Mr. BuoNAiuTi,in England ; from 
these, good plants were produced ; one of which, xhepmnata, 
flowered in the September following, and was figured by 
Andufws in the Botanist's Repository. In the succeeding 
ycar,plants of the ro.5ea and the coccinea also flowered at Hol- 
land House. Though this importation of the seeds was the 
most successful, as to its produce (for from it nearly all the 
plants then in our gardens were obtained), yet the original 
introduction of the first species was (on the authority of*the 
Jlortus Kewensis ) irom. Spain, in 1789, by the Marchio- 
ness of Bute; but it is probable that the plant so introduced 
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was soon after lost, as I do not find any further notice of 
it. The other species, then called coccinea, was actually 
flowered by Mr. John Fraseii, at Chelsea, in June 1803, 
when it was figured in the Botanical Magazine; this plant 
afterwards perished; Mr. Fraser is said to have obtained 
it from France in 1802, the same year in which it was 
introduced from Spain into the French gardens. It also 
appears that in the autumn of 1803, Mr. Woodford 
flowered, at Vauxhall, a plant of Cavaniele’s rosea, which 
he had obtained from Paris,, so that, independently of the 
one introduced by the Marchioness of Bute, in 1789, it 
seems that both species had flowered in this country, be- 
fore the seeds were transmitted by Lady Holland. 

It will be impossible, separately, to describe all the varie- 
ties at present existing ; but it may be curious to trace the 
progress of their increase, in which it seems as if some pe- 
riod of actual cultivation were required, before the fixed 
qualities of the native plant gave way, and began to sport 
into those changes which now so much delight us. 

At Madrid they were a long time in the Royal Garden 
without any indications of change ; and it will be seen that 
after they were spread through Europe, some years elapsed 
before any extensive increase of variation took place. 

Of the three sorts described by Cavanille, one (his 
pinnata ) was semi-double ; there were only three plants sent 
to Mons. Tiiouin in 1802, from Madrid, and we must con- 
clude, that they were the same as those noticed by Cava- 
nille, because, Mons. Thouin, in his description of each 
of them, separately refers to the figures and descriptions of 
Cavanille’s leones. 

Mons. De Candoli.e, I am informed, obtained also from 
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Madrid, the plants which he cultivated at Montpeiier, about 
the same time they were sent to Paris. His Memoir was 
printed so late as 1810, and he therein describes only five 
varieties of superflua, viz. rubra, purpurea, lilacina, pallida, 
and flavescens, and three varieties of frustranea, viz. coccinea, 
crocea, and Jlava; he probably had not, when he wrote, 
obtained any double flowers, though he evidently expected 
such would soon be produced. 

JMons. Otto, as early as 1800, obtained from Dresden, 
for the Royal Ciarden at l^erlin, a plant of the pallida of the 
Ilortus lierotinensis ; and in 1802, a plant of the purpurea 
of the same work, was sent to him from Aladrid ; but he 
had no new varieties from his own seed till 1806*. 

Thus it appears, that the chief gardens of France, Ger- 
many, and England, were originally stocked with plants 
from Madrid ; but a fresh supply was brought from Alexico 
by the Baron Humbot.ot, who, in 1804, gave native seeds 
to the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and some were also sent 
by him, in the following year, to Alons. Otto, part of 
whif;h produced the first plants of the coccinea, which AVerc 
groAvn in the Berlin Garden. 

Our history of the Dahlias now approaches the period, 
when they began to give indications of their future exten- 
sive increase in variety ; for the account of what was done 
on the continent, I am indebted to the communications of 
the two gentlemen, by whose skill and industry^ principally, 
I believe, such great changes w^ere effected in France and 
Germany. 

The Count Lelieur began to direct his attention to the 
Dahlias in 1808 : from the garden at Malmaison, he intro^ 
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duced into the flower garden at St. Cloud, three distinct 
varieties, one variety being already there : from the seeds of 
some of these he obtained, in the following year, several 
plants differing in colour from the origfnals ; the next year 
great attention was paid to separating the seeds of each sort, 
conceiving that their produce would, in some measure, follow 
the parent plant, but the result was not what had been ex- 
pected ; the young stock differed much from the old, and 
from each other, and yielded flowers of the most beautiful 
description, purples, dark reils, cherry reds, buffs, and even 
pale yellows; and by continued attention to their cultivation, 
the seedlings in the Royal flower garden, in each new year, 
presented differences in colours and f orms, which seemed 
almost new creations ; one of the most remarkable of these 
was a plant with pure white flowers. Amongst the plants 
raised at St. Cloud, Count Leeieuk. mentions three with 
double flowers, the purple, rose, and buff, as well as several 
striped and shaded single ones. It is to the liberality of the 
Count, that the Horticultural Society is indebted for the 
fine assemblage of Dahlias, which are now in its Garden, 
the roots having been presented by him in the last spring. 

The first introduction of the Dahlias into the Royal Gar- 
dens at Berlin, has been already noticed, as having occurred 
between J800 and 1805. Mons. Otto has informed me, that 
the chief varieties were raised between 1809 and 1817, but 
that the first which shewed themselves were produced in 
1806 and 1807. About 1813, he began to pay more parti- 
cular attention to their cultivation, and improved their kinds 
by cross impregnations of the stigmata of the florets. The 
first double flower he possessed came from Stutgard, but a 
complete double one of his own, flowered in 1809 : it was 
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dark red, exactly similar to that from Stutgard ; this had at 
first blown only semi-double. Three more double ones were 
raised in 1815 and 1816 , and he has, at present, in all, six 
with double flowers. A pure white single one was given to 
him in 1809 , and in 1810 he raised another white one him- 
self. He mentions that in the Catalogues of the Nurseries 
at Berlin, from 80 to 100 sorts arc enumerated for sale, but 
that he considers the really good ones to be about thirty. 

Professor Wii.ldenow sets down only three distinct varie- 
ties, to each of his two species, in the Enumeration of the 
plants of the Berlin Garden, in 1809 ; those of his variabtlisy 
( superjlua) he calls pt/rpitrea, lilacina, and pallida ; those of his 
coccinea (frustranea ) are the same as describctl by Mons. De 
Candolle. But in his Hortus Herolmeyisis, which appear- 
ed before his Enumeration he says he has several varieties ; 
and he adds that the same roots vary their colours in differ- 
ent years, which circumstance 1 do not fipd to have been 
observed by any other person. 

In our own country, we had an early promise of great suc- 
cess, and had we hit upon the right plan of management, in 
keeping the plants, when, produced, I do not doubt, but we 
should have been equally successful as the continental gar- 
deners in obtaining varieties. Mr. Buonaiuti saved seeds 
from the plants he raised in 1804, the produce of which seeds 
he states to have given him, in the succeeding year, nine 
varieties of that which was caWed pinnata^ two ol‘ which were 
double, one with lilac and the other with dark j)urple flowers; 
of the single flowered plants, some were ceitainly dark 
coloured, for figures were published from them at the time ; 
the paler coloured varieties were chiefly considered as be- 
longing to what was then called rosea ; he had also two 
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varieties of cocdnea, the original ileep coloured one and a 
paler one, which, though called by him crocnta, was the pale 
yellow variety, as is apparent from the figure of it, published 
in the Paradisus Londinensis. Mr. Salisbury also obtained 
several varieties from the seeds which he received from 
Holland House, in 1806 ; these he has particularly noticed 
in his Paper, printed in the first volume of the Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society. In the fifth volume of the 
second Edition of the liortus Kewensis, which was published 
in 1813, the varieties of supcrjiuay there named, are purpurea., 
lilacina, and nana, the latter being taken from a double- 
variety, figured in Andrews’s Repository, but 

which is certainly not particularly entitled to be considered 
as a dwarf plant. No varieties oifrustranea are given in the 
Hortus Kezvensis. 

The plants of the superflua, or purple species, raised from 
seeds, vary extremely in the form of the leaves, and the 
appearance of the stems ; but as these differences do not at 
all affect their beauty in the eye of the cultivator, nor are 
worthy his attention, it will be unnecessary to notice them 
further, than by observing that it was a variation in this 
point, which caused the separation of this species into two, 
by the early writers on the genus. 'I'he plants vary also very 
much in stature ; some grow to, and even exceed, eight feet 
in height, whilst others scarcely reach four feet. I have ob- 
served that the tall ones are frequently less productive of 
flowers, as well as later in flowering, and are of much more 
rambling habits than the dwarf ones, which are therefore to 
be preferred. Considerable differences are also found , in 
the shape of the tubers of the roots. 

The varieties of the super/lua, with single and semidouble 
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flowers, are most numerous, for the collections in the princi- 
pal nurseries round London consist of from 100 to 150 
with names, exclusive of unnamed ones, all of them having 
diflerences, and being of such merit that the most inferior 
would have been eagerly sought after, four years ago ; in ge- 
neral, only one flower is produced on each peduncle, though 
some plants have two ; the colour of the florets of the ray 
of the flower are of different hues, passing from the dark- 
est purples through lighter shades, into various deep and 
lighter retls, approaching to scarlet, and proceeding through 
pale purples and lilacs, into what have been called rose- 
colours, but which may be more properly described as buffs 
(nankin of the French,^ gradually becoming paler, until 
they arrive at diflerent shades of yellow. In the gradation of 
the colour of all, with the exception of the white varieties, 
it seems as if purple and pale yellow were at the extremities 
of the scale, and that the intermediate hues were composed 
of a mixture of red with one or other of these colours. 
Perhaps this observation may not be found to apply in some 
few instances ; there niay be exceptions to so general a rule ; 
but I have in vain sought after a pure scarlet ; and- 1 have 
not been able to discover a pink or flesh coloured flower, free 
from all tinge of either purple or yellow. Mons. De Can- 
dolle, in his Essay on the Genus, has observed, that it is 
not probable we shall ever see a blue one, since the varia- 
tion is from purple to yellow. He considers blue and yel- 
low to be the fundamental types of the colours of flowers, 
and that they mutually exclude each other ; yellows pass 
readily into red or white, but never into blue ; and in like 
manner, blue flowers are changed by cultivation, into red 
and white, but never into yellow. 
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The darker flowers have the appearance of velvet, and have 
consequently a richness, which the lighter -coloured ones do 
not possess. In some cases the grdund colour of the floret of 
the ray is, as it were, striped (panachie of the French and 
Dutch), in others, the same colour is equally diffused over the 
whole ; the stripes are sometimes on the margins, sometimes 
in the centre of the florets, in great variety of ways ; and are 
particularly beautiful, when one of the colours is velvety, and 
the other bright ; but this property of being striped is not 
permanent, it seldom shows itself with the earliest, and is 
more abundant in the latest flowers ; it is probably the effect 
of some modification of the juices of the plant, as it ap- 
proaches its decline. The florets of the ray of some plants are 
of a darker shade at the bases, becoming paler at the mar- 
gins, but of this description I have seen in Messrs. Whiteey 
and Co.'s garden, at Fulham, some peculiarly striking plants, 
where the lower parts of the florets are of one, and the su- 
perior parts, of another hue ; the lower part, shewing a 
circle of a distinct colour round the disc, making, as it were 
an eye in the centre of the flower. Mr. Lee, of Hammer- 
smith, lately pointed out to me, in his garden, a new character 
of variation ; the disc, in all 1 had hitherto observed, was a 
bright yellow ; in three or four cases, with him, it was dark, 
the consequence of the tips of the tubular florets being 
tinged with brown, or purple ; these varieties are very hand- 
some at the period when the outer florets only of the disc 
are blown, and shew a circle formed of their yellow stamina 
interposetl Octween the dark colours of the ray, and those of 
the centre of the ilisc, the whole flower then appearing of three 
colours. The size of the flowers, in different plants, varies, 
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their diameter being sometimes only three, in other cases full 
six inches. The shape and expansion of the individual florets 
of the rays, are also very different ; some are broad, others 
narrow, the former being much the best ; some have their 
ends terminated by a point, others are broken into two or 
three divisions; in some each separate floret is quite flat, in 
others they are hollowed or cupped ; others again are ridged, 
or ribbed ; and I have seen a few, with the rays tubular, the 
florets being united at the edges, a state, perhaps more sin- 
gular than elegant, but it is not constant, for the plant which 
produces tubular, rays in one season, will have them fully 
expanded in the next. In another class, the rays of the 
flower are not regularly or evenly shaped, being lengthened 
out and bent obliquely sideways, assuming a character very 
different to the view, from the other kinds. The rays some- 
times are turned backwards, or recurved, sometimes they 
incline forwards, but most commonly are flatly expanded. 

The white varieties of the Dahlias, with one exception, are 
very similar in their flowers, which are below the average size ; 
they have been sought after with more eagerness than, I think, 
they deserve, their chief merit, consisting in their singularity ; 
a collection is not, however, complete without some of them, 
and in the mass they form a fine contrast to the darker 
coloured flowers ; the exception I have made, is a plant, 
sent to the Society, by the Count Lelteur, the flowers of 
which are equal in size, and grandeur of appearance, to the 
best of the coloured varieties. I have lately seen a plant, 
the flower of which has its rays white, with the slightest 
dash of purple diffused through it ; it is one of the most 
striking varieties I know. 
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The flower, in its natural state, has eight radiate florets 
or petals, as they are erroneously called ; when these are 
increased in number the flowers become semi-double ; this 
change being produced by the conversion of the outer florets 
of the disc or centre, which are tubular, into ligulate florets, 
like those of the rays ; in good collections, these semi-double 
flowers are as numerous as the single flowers, the number of 
radiate florets varying from ten to twenty, and upwards. 
When the whole of the disc is changed into radiate florets, 
the flowers are called double, of which about eighteen are 
enumerated in the English collections, as well as in the Dutch 
Catalogues ; they have mostly received fancy names, not 
founded on any peculiarity either of colour or character. 
The double ones first raised, were the purple and the lilac ; 
the purples have since become more numerous, dilfering 
only in circumstances of form and size, the largest measuring 
nearly six inches over; of double ones there are also a very 
grand buff, and a most beautiful pale yellow, as well as se- 
veral dark reds; I have been told of a double white, but at 
present have doubts of its existence. Independent of colour, 
the mode of growth and arrangement of the multiplied radiate 
florets, will form essential points in the double flowers, as 
these varieties increase in number. It has been objected to 
them, that they are not only tardy, but very shy in producing 
their flowers, but this does not equally apply to all the sorts, 
some of which seem to yield their flowers better than others, 
though certainly with less freedom than the single ones. 
Semi-double flowers often appear on plants considered as 
double, frequently both descriptions of flowers exist at the 
same time, and it sometimes happens, that a plant for a 
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whole season, will be semi-double, and will resume its better 
character in the next. 

(Such, and so numerous, are the varieties of the superjlua, 
or purple species ; and when it is considered that they are 
the effect of, at the utmost, twelve years’ cultivation, and that 
much the greatest part have been raised within the last four 
years, in the English gardens, all speculation is vain, on what 
may be effected hereafter, or even in a very short time, in the 
production of new changes and alterations. There is one 
known variation of Syngenesious flowers, which has not yet 
been attained, I mean that in which the tubular florets of the 
disc become lengthened and quilled, whilst the florets of the 
lay continue in their natural state. But I have seen one kind 
of deviation from the general appearance of these plants, 
which, if not unique, is certainly very unusual in this natural 
order ; the rays throw out several processes resembling dis- 
tinct petals, from the edge of the tube of each floret, and thus 
each separate floret actually becomes a double flower ; the 
compound flower has in consequence, a very full and broken 
appearance. 

T^h&J’rustranea, or scarlet, has not yet sported much ; the 
three distinct varieties, originally described by authors, still 
exist under the name of coccinea, crocata or orange, and 
lutea ; plants bearing flowers with colours intermediate be- 
tween these, have been raised ; there is also one variety of it 
called fulgens in the nurseries, the colour of which is much 
more intense and brilliant, than that of the original coccinea^ 
and the plant is singular besides in possessing a stem un- 
usually tall and stiong. It was raised by Mr. Joii .\ son, 
a few years since, in the garden of Mrs. ‘Hatch, at Clay- 
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bury Hall, in Essex, with whom he then lived as gardener; 
the plant sprang from seeds, received direct from Mexico, 
it is not, therefore, derived from any of the first imported 
plants or seed ; it generally has twelve or more florets in its 
ray, ranged in one series, not in a double row, as in the semi- 
double flowers. This species does not seem to possess the 
property of variation, like the other, for all its changes are, in 
fact, only into shades of the original colour. It has been 
slow also, in showing a disposition to become double ; the 
first approach to the character of a double flower, that I 
have seen, was in a plant raised by Mr, Cormack, this 
year, in his nursery at New Cross, near Deptford : in it, 
the radiate florets are increased in number to near thirty, 
and being of a rich colour, the whole flower is very fine. 
The seeds of the frustranea do not ripen so freely as those 
of the other species. It must be observed, that though the 
colour of the flower of this species was originally called coc~ 
cineus or scarlet, it ought more strictly to have been described 
as miniatus., for it is the exact colour of red lead. 

As the two species have been continually growing conti- 
guous to each other, and as some pains have been taken to 
disperse the pollen of the various flowers, it has been sup- 
posed, that hybrid plants have been produced : those which 
have been pointed out to me as such, though they certainly 
have appearances which might justify the supposition, have 
not, to my view, more diversity of character, than may 
fairly be supposed to have arisen from pure seeds of the 
Huperjinay which we know has sported into such extraordinary 
varieties. There are, unquestionably, variations sufficient to 
destroy the accuracy of the specific characters of the two 
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species ; the branches of some of the varieties of the super- 
fttta are smooth, and covered with a glaucous bloom, and I 
have found many instances, in which the florets of the ray 
are entirely destitute of stigmata. The leaves in all these 
doubtful cases preserve the true character of the supet^ua, 
whilst the flower approaches more to the Jrustranea. The 
knowledge of the failure of the specific characters of Mons. 
De Candoi.ee in these varieties, may have caused the opi- 
nion, which I understand is prevalent in France, that the 
two species should be reduced into one. I have considerable 
doubts of the propriety of such change, for I do not think it 
probable, that so distant a variety as the scarlet one must be, 
if there be but one species, should have been obtained at 
a period, when scarce any other existed ; whilst all subse- 
quent cultivation has not produced another so distant, from 
the original pinnata and rosea as this. 

Subjoined is a table of all the published figures, of the 
different varieties of those plants, which have come under 
my observation. 

Figures of varieties of D. superflua. 

Single Fiowers. 

Cavan IEEE, f cones, vol. 3. tab. 365. D. rosea ; not coloured. 
Annales du Museutn, vol. 3. page 420. tab. 37. fig. 3. D. 
rosea; pale lilac. 

liotanist’s Repository, tab. 408. D. pinnata ; bright purple. 
Fnradisus Londinensis, tab. 16’. D. sambucifolia ; pale rose 
with white at the base. 

Macdonaed's Gardener s Diet., tiib. 19.* fig* 1* D. pin- 
nata ; dull purple. 
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WiLLDENOw, Hortus Berolinensisy vol. 2. tab. 93. G. varia- 
bilis purpurea; reddish purple. 

— — — tab. 94. G. iila- 

cina ; pale lilac. 

tab. 95, G. palli- 
da ; pale reddish purple. 

Botanical Register, tub. 55. D. superflua e ; purplish red. 

- • ■ . ■ Magazine, tab. 1885 A. D. superflua; dark red. 

Double Flozrers. 

Cavanille, /cones, vol. 1. tab. 80. D. pinnata; semi-double, 
not coloured. 

Atinales dtc Musetimy \o\. 3. page 420. tab. 37. fig. 1- U. pin- 
nata ; nearly full double, purple. 

Botanists’ Repository, tab. 483. D. pinnata nana; nearly full 
double, pink, intended for lilac. 

Botanical Magazine, tab. 1885 B. D. superflua ; full double, 
purple. 

Figures of varieties of D. frustranea. 

Cavaniele leones, vol. 3. tab, 266. D. coccinea ; not 
coloured. 

Annales du Museum, vol. 3. page 420. tab. 37. fig- 2. D. 
coccinca ; dark orange. 

Botanical Magazine, tab, 762. D. coccinea ; scarlet, 

Paradisus Londinensis, tab. 19. D. bidentifolia ; pale yellow. 

Macdonald’s Gardener’s Diet. tab. 19.* fig. 2. D. crocata ; 
yellow. 

WiLLDENOw, Hortus Berolinensis, vol. 2. tab. 96. G. coc- 
cinea ; scarlet. 
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New varieties are to be obtained from seeds, which should 
be gathered from those plants, whose colours and character 
are most likely to please, always taking from the dwarfer 
ones, where no preference exists on other accounts ; many 
of the seedlings will follow their parent, therefore all that are 
raised will not be new varieties. Double flowering plants 
are more likely to spring from the seeds of semi-double 
flowers, than from those of quite single ones ; and it is pos- 
sible, though the experiment has not yet been tried, that 
seeds obtained from those particular florets of the disc, which 
have altered their form, may have a greater tendency than 
^others, to produce plants with double flowers. 

The seeds are to be sown in March, or earlier, on heat, 
the young plants, if necessary, to be pricked out into pots 
or boxes, and kept under cover in warmth until the end of 
April, when they may be planted out where they are to 
remain, covering each plant for som^ time, with an empty 
pot at night, to avoid injury from spring frosts. Where 
Dahlias have been planted the preceding year, many young 
plants will arise from self-sown seeds ; these may remain in 
their original place, or be.rernoved. The seedlings should 
be planted in rows three feet apart, and two feet distant 
from each other, in the row ; this will allow sufficient space 
for a person to walk between them to examine the different 
varieties. They thrive best in rich loam, and require a clear 
f)pen space to grow in ; the shelter of trees or of walls being 
injurious to them. They seem to suffer in some gardens, if 
planted often in the same place, therefore, where there is 
not space to enable the grower to move their quarters in 
successive years, it will be advisable to add some fresh 
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maiden earth to the soil, when they are to be continued in 
the same spot. As they are liable to much damage from 
wind, they should be carefully tied to stakes as they grow. 
The seedling plants thus treated, will blow in July, and con- 
tinue in perfection till the autumn, but the first frost injures 
their foliage and the beauty of the flowers, which may, how- 
ever, be preserved somewhat longer, by moving the smaller 
plants, with balls of earth, into large pots, and keeping them 
under cover in the green-house, or conservatory. 

Until a seedling plant shows its flowers, there are no means 
of ascertaining its value ; the stems of those which produce 
dark flowers, are in general brown or a dark purple, whilst 
the paler flowers grow on plants with lighter, and the white 
flowering ones with perfectly green stems ; but, 1 conceive, 
that even these distinctions are not constant. The proper 
time to judge of the full merit of the flowers, and conse- 
quently to select the plants is the morning, for the sun in- 
jures the brilliancy of the flowers ; and the summer flowers 
are much superior in beauty to those produced later in the 
season ; though jierhaps in September and October, before 
any frost comes, the quantity of flowers which are then in blow 
at once, makes the show of that period the most splendid. 

In the selection of the varigties, the fancy and taste of the 
cultivator,' must be the only guide in the choice of colours, 
and the character of the flowers ; the other points to be 
attended to, are the disposition to blow freely, and the 
having short peduncles, on which the flower stands boldly 
and well expanded to the view ; these projierties generally 
belong to plants which grow compact and close, and not 
rambling. 
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Where any particular variety is approved, and an increase 
is desired, it may be made by cuttings of the young shoots 
of the branches, taken off the plant, as soon as may be, 
after its merit has been ascertained by its flowering; 
these cuttings will readily strike in a moderate heat, under 
cover of a hand-glass ; in a favourable season, they will 
grow in plain earth, under a glass ; such cuttings, in either 
case, if made in good time, will form roots and tubers before 
the autumn. 

Soon after the leaves and young branches of the plants 
have been destroyed by the frost, they should be cut down ; 
those which arc to be left in the ground, must be protected 
by small heaps of dead leaves, «)r tan, and if kept quite free 
from the attack of frost, or injury by damp; will grow' well 
the next season. But it will in general be advisable, espe- 
cially with the more valuable kinds, to raise them from the 
ground with their roots and tubers entire, retaining a small 
portion of the stem attached ; to plant them in pots in dry 
mould, and so keep them in the back of a green-h*ouse, or 
other dry and airy place, free from the access of frost, until 
the spring. The object in the preservation of the roots 
during the winter, is to keep them sufficiently moist, to pre- 
serve them plump, and yet not so as to be rotted by damp, 
or spoiled by frost ; any situation therefore, where this can 
be eft’ected, will answer equally with the more troublesome 
plan of potting each root : they will do ^ery well if laid on 
a cool floor in a green-house, or fruit-room, and may be 
then covered with coal-ashes, sand, or other dry substance, 
but when thus covered, they should be placed with their 
crowns erect, and exposed to the air ; the under parts of the 
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roots only, should be covered over, exactly as if they were 
planted. In the spring, tlie roots, if small, may be left as 
they are ; or if large, ih(‘y mny be divided ; in the division, 
each tuber which has a bud growing on it, will form a plant, 
after the division has been made. 

The roots which have been preserved through the winter, are 
to be put out ■when all danger of frost is over ; but previ- 
ously to this, they must be potted and well attended to, in the 
green-house, where they should be kept ; the object being, 
to bring them as forward as possible, in ortler to obtain early 
flowers, without forcing them ; if the shools arc at all 
drawn, the plant will be unsightly, and the flowers will not 
be so full anti handsome as they ought to be. 

'rhe plants to be thus put t>ut in the spring, will be dis- 
tributctl on the borders, or into clumps, as may suit the 
fancy of the cultivator ; they lot)k best, however, in a large 
mass unmixed with other plants, in this plan of growing 
them, some nicety is required in the due distribution of the 
sorts, so as to have a proper and good mixture of colours ; 
and particular care is necessary to keep the tallest plants 
cither in the centre or at the back of the clump, according 
as it is destined to be vicwctl, from one sitle only, or on 
every point, and to place the whole so that there shall be no 
unevenness in the general shape of the entire mass, arising 
from the irregular arrangement of the indivitlual ])lauts, ac- 
cording to their respective heights. The roots should be 
planted about three feet from each other every way ; this dis- 
tance will keep each suflicic'utly tlistinct, and yet so tmited 
that the whole clumj) will have the appearance of an un- 
broken wood or forest of Dahlias. I’hey look very hand- 
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some if planted in the manner of an avenue, in a straight 
line, on each side of a walk. The earliest flowers will appear 
in June. 

In the spring, another opportunity will occur of increasing 
by cuttings, the known varieties, which arc then to be 
planted out. It is expedient to retain only a single stem to 
each plant, and as several shoots will often arise from one 
root, all but one shoidd be removed, and these will form 
excellent plants, if treated in the manner before directed for 
the cuttings from the seedlings ; they will blow in the same 
season, but a little later than their parent roots, and as they 
will be rather shorter, may be conveniently placed in front 
of the older stock. Other cuttings besides these shoots from 
the roots, will become blooming plants in the same season, 
if taken off early. 

In general, an abundant supply of water to the roots is 
not serviceable, it drives the plants into leaf and height, and 
consequently retards, and even diminishes the flowering; 
but in the last season of excessive heat and dryness, many 
plants must have failed without watering, except where 
they grew in particularly rich soil, or in moist situations. 
Great heat seems more than usually unfavourable to the 
flowers of these plants, for until the intensity of the warmth 
of the past summer had abated, scarce a single flower 
of a Dahlia was seen ; the buds, though fully formed, 
did not open, but went off and were abortive ; as soon, how- 
ever, as the weather became more temperate, the shew of 
flowers was great. 

Some speculations have been made on the utility of the 
roots as food ; Mons. Thouin suggested this in his Memoir, 
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and Professor Wilt,deno\v states, that when tlressed, “ sa- 
porcm hand ingraluni habent.” Mons. Dk Can oolf, k, ht)w- 
cvcr, does not give a very templing account of their edii)Ie 
properties; but the opinion in France, of their merit, was 
such, that they were regularly introduced into the Catalogue 
of the Plantes Potag^'res in the Jio/i J a7'dinier, for 1817. I 
have tasted them ; the old tubers are very hard, but the 
young ones are more tender, when boiled ; they have a weak 
aromatic flavour, something resembling ginger, which is 
stronger in the coat than in the substance of the root ; 
without this, they would be perfectly insipid, and I do not 
believe, that even the advantages of a goo<l sauce, would 
make them sufliciently palatable to be used, except as a 
matter of curiosity. 
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XliVIl. Observations upon the Glazing of Hot-houses, and 
Conservatories. By James Robert Gowen, Bsq. of 
Highclerey in Hampshire. 

Read October 6, 1818. 

A s 1 do not observe in the Transactions of the Horticui- 
tural Society, any account of the improved methods of 
glaring, I have drawn up this Paj>er in the hope that a 
more extensive knowledge of their advantages may secure 
them a general introduction into gardens. In the usual 
method, each pane of the roof-lights is cut into the form of 
a parallellograin, and made to lap over the one immediately 
below it, in a larger or smaller proportion, according to the 
fancy of the gardener or glazier. The rain being impeded 
in its progress downwards by the interruption in continuity 
of the glass, hangs upon the edge of the pane till it is at- 
tracted by the bar, down the sides of which it runs in a 
stream, and insinuating itself between the putty and the glass, 
accelerates the decay of the frames ; and where the slightest 
defect exists in the putty, penetrates into the house, where it 
will be found to be the most frequent cause of drip ; that 
arising from the condensed moisture of the interior being 
comparatively small in quantity. Another serious mischief is 
occasioned by the broad film of water which collects between 
the lapping of the panes, and which freezing in severe 
weather, expands and breaks the glass to so great a degree, 
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that I have seen half the panes of a green-house destroyed 
in this manner in the course of one winter. 'Phis evil is 
sometimes attempted to be remedied by making the lappings 
very narrow, but in this case, when rain is accompanied by 
high wind, a considerable quantity of water is found to pe- 
netrate into the house. The circular glazing is free from all 
these defects, which it possesses the merit of obviating in a 
manner equally simple and efficacious. Who was its con- 
triver, I have been unable to ascertain, but I believe it to be 
an old invention recently revived ; and the principle has 
been used for ages in weather-tiling the fronts of houses, as 
may be seen in many old buildings in country towns. The 
whole contrivance consists in cutting the upper and lower 
edges of each pane into the shape of the segment of a cir- 
cle, the lower convex, the upper concaye. (See figure 1.) 
To effect this with the greater truth and facility, a tranim,el 
should be made of the length of the radius of the intended 
segment of a circle, and perforated at its extremity by a 
small hole of the proper size, for the insertion of the gla- 
zier's diamond. It being then made to traverse upon the 
surface of a smooth board, the glass is easily cut to an accu- 
rate curvature. But as both the upper and lower edges of 
the pane must be of the same degree of curvature, and it 
should remain, during the operation, unmoved, with the 
glazier’s hand kept steadily t pon it, the trammel must ad- 
mit of a rectilinear as well as a circular motion, which is 
effected by a very simple contrivance, for which I am in- 
debted to Mr. Wknman, Nurseryman of South Lambeth. 
A deep groove being accurately cut down the middle of the 
board, rather longer than the panes intended to be operated 
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u[)on, a small nut must l)o made to slide in it, to which the 
trammel is to be annexed by a small pin, round which it 
turns. The pane is now to be placed with its middle exactly 
opposite to the bottom of the groove, and its upper edge at 
right angles to it, and confined in this, position by a small 
piece of wood, of not <|uite its own thickness, glued to the 
surface of the board, in a direction parallel to, and touching 
its side. 'I’hc diamond being then [ilaced in the trammel, 
the uppei- curve should be cut, when, without moving the 
pane, the trammel should be drawn down tlie groove, till it is 
brought into the proper position for cutting the lower curve- 
A reference to the annexed figures will make this descrip- 
tion inor<^ intelligible. 

In a pane eight inches in width, a curvature of five- 
(aghths of an inch dee ji in the centre will be sufHcient. The 
glaxing is to be executed in the usual manner, cxci’pt that 
the panes should lap over each other as little as possible ; a 
lap of one-eighth of an inch is ample, less will do ; and 
however small the lap, no rain will ever penetrate. In a 
house glazed in this manner, all the moisture which falls 
upon the glass, ii rt;sistibly gravitates round the circular etlge 
to the centre of the |)ajie, down whieh it runs in a continued 
stream, and upon examination, none will ever be fouml to 
run down the sidi's of the. pul t v. I 'rom the extreme small- 
ness of tlie la pping, no lireakage ever ha|)pens from frost, 
and the loss of light occasioned by the filiii of dirt, wljicli 
always accumulates betwetai the panes, is much lessened. 

Tliosv! who jirefer a close house, may bed the panes with 
jvutly Ivetween them, taking care to insert a narrow piece ot 
smooth and thin wood jtreviously, at the centre', tvhich being 
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M ithdrawn, after the pane is pressed down to its bearing, 
will leave an aperture for the escape of the condensed mois- 
ture within,' and with this precaution, little or no drip will 
take place. The advantages of the circular glazing are so 
great and obvious, it is so much neater in appearance, and 
attended with so little additional expense, that no person 
after trying it, or seeing it in practice, will think of follow- 
ing the ordinary method. A person at Birniiiighain has 
obtained a patent for what he terms Shield Glazing. He 
cuts the edges of the pane, not into a curve, but into an 
angular form, with a small seini-circlc at the vertex of the 
angles ; it is evident that this scheme is but a modification 
of the circular method, over which it possesses no apparent 
superiority, and it is certainly more dillicnlt of execution. 

Some practical observations ])uiy not be useless : they arc 
applicable to any specaes of glazing. In preparing the putty', 
the oil should be old, and the whiling thoroughly dry; a 
short exposure to fire heat is insnilicient, it should be kept 
in a very dry place for a considerable lime, moisiure adher- 
ing to it with great obstinacy. The [)Utty should be pre- 
pared in quantity some time Ix'loni it is used, and allowetl 
to remain in a itiass ; the more it is beaten the bidter it will 
be. When the lights are finished, they should not Ix'’ put 
upon the house till the putty be wadi hardt'mal, for if e\pose<l 
to rain or frost prematurely, it will ne\cr ac(|uire that soli- 
dity which it would under opposite circuinslances : slriking 
instances of this fact have fallen under my observation. 
'The putty should not be jiainted till it begins to acrpiire a 
hard and dry surface. After th(^ jvanes are bedtled in the; 
putty, and before the front putty is laid on, it will be a great 
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improvement to jiaint the rabbit, both the wood, and the 
portion of the glass which will be covered ; not only will the 
penetration of any moisture round the panes be rendered 
more difficult, by the paint filling up every interstice, but 
the front putty will adhere much more strongly to the 
painted, than to the unpaiuted glass. Considerable advan- 
tage will be derived from classing the panes, placing toge- 
ther, in one set, those which arc perfectly flat, and those 
which are not so, in another. This is easily done by the 
glazier, either when cutting the glass, or subsequently ; and 
each glass being used together, much greater closeness of 
glazing, and neatness of workmanship, will be ensured. 
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XLVIII. An Account of the Pitmaston White Cluster Seed- 
ling Grape ; rmth some Observations on the Training of 
Vines on an open wall. In a Letter to the Secretary, 
from John Williams, Lsq. Corresponding Member of 
the Horticultural Society. 

Read, December 1.5, 1818. 

Dear Sir, 

The Pitmaston White Cluster Crape, Avliich I sent you last 
month, and which you say was thought deserving of notice 
in the Transactions of the Horticultural Society, was raised 
by me from a seed of the Auverna, or Small Black Cluster (not 
the Miller) Grape. Ithesbcen in bearing, about five or six 
years, on the open wall ; it produces rather a larger bunch, 
and ripens earlier than its parent. 'I’he berry is of a round 
shape, a little flattened at the point opposite to the stalk, and 
when perfectly ripe becomes of an amber colour, bronzed 
with russet on the side next the sun. As it ripens earlier 
than the old Dutch Sweetwater, and as the berries do not 
crack, I think it will succeed well for early forcing under 
glass. The leaf of this vine is thin, has little pubescence, 
its colour is a fine dark green, in the early part of the sum- 
mer, and it dies otf an uniform yellow, in the autumn. 

The Pitmaston ^Vhite Cluster is a great bearer, and sets its 
fruit Avcll, unless cold rainy weather happens when it is in 
blossom ; but, like the Miller and Black Cluster, it unlortu- 
nately forms a close bunch, Avith the berries much croAvded ; 
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this defect can only be remedied in young Vines, by the free 
use of the scissars ; howev'er, if the shoots are trained along 
a considerable extent of wall, the bunches spread out much 
wider and the berries attain a larger size. This property of 
the vine, although known to experienced gardeners, is not 
taken advantage of, as it ought to be. A Vine might be 
trained horizontally under the coping of a wall to a great 
distance, and by inverting tlie bearing shoots, the spaces 
between the other I'ruit trees and the top of the wall, could 
readily be filled up, and if difl'erent Vines were inarched to 
the horizontal branch, the south wall of a large garden 
might be furnished with a variety of sorts from the stem and 
root of a single plant, the roots of which would not encumber 
the border in which the other fruit trees are growing. I have an 
experiment of this kind now in progress in my garden. Within 
a few years past, I have gradually trained bearing branches of 
a small lllack Cluster Grape, to the distance of near fifty 
feet from the root, and I iind the bunches every year grow 
larger, and ripen earlier as the shoots continue to advance. 
According to Mr. Knioiit’s theory of the circulation of 
the sap, the ascending sap must necessarily become enriched 
by the nutritious particles it meets with in its progress 
through the vessels of the alburnum; the wood at the top of 
tall trees, therefore, becomes short jointed and full of blossom 
buds, and the fruit there situated attains its greatest perfec- 
tion. Hence we find Pine and Fir Trees loaded with the 
finest cones on the top boughs, the largest acorns grow on the 
terminal branches of the Oak, and the finest mast on the high 
boughs of the Beech and Chestnut ; so likewise Apples, Pears, 
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Cherries, &c. arc always best flavoured from the top of the 
tree. But I suppose there arc cerlaiii limits, beyond which 
the sap would be so loaded with nutriment, that it could 
not freely circulate. 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Your’s sincerely, 

John Williams. 

Pittnaston, IV orcester, 

^\tk Nov. ISIS. 
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XLIX. Account of a Method of Constructing Flues foi* 
Hot-houses. In a Letter to the Secretary, /row James 
Robert Gowex, Escj. F. H. S. 

Read December 15, 1818. 

Dear Sir, 

In the second volume of the Transactions of the Horticul- 
tural Society,* Air. Knight remarks, “ if a brick flue be 
made of much too great thickness, I liave ascertained by 
experiment, that it will continue to absorb the heat of a mode- 
rate fire during months, without ever being hot itself, or ma- 
terially raising the temperature of the house, though the air 
enter at a very high, and go out at a low temperature, 
and more heat disappear than would be sufficient to burn 
the plants, if the heated air were made to pass through a 
tube of cast iron.” 

The justice of the President’s observation is incontroverti- 
ble, and as an opposite principle has generally influenced the 
construction of hot-house flues, 1 request you will do me the 
honour of laying before the Society some account of a flue 
which was built under my direction, in the Earl of Carnar- 
von’s Pine stoves, at Highclere, in the summer of J 817, before 
I read Mr. Knight’s paper, u[)on which it forms an excellent 
practical commentary ; you saw the flue yourself last summer, 
but unluc;kily at a season when it was not in use. It entirely 
surrounds the house, and is completely insulated, being kept 


* Sec page 825,6. 



On Constructing IIot~housc Flues. Sa.'} 

two inches from the walls, and supported upon single bricks 
set one foot asunder, from centre to centre. It is thirteen 
inches and a half in depth, being made of three courses of 
common siijetl bricks (nine inches by four and a half,) laid 
edgeways, and one foot broad, the covering and bottom of 
the due being formed of bricks one foot square. All these 
bricks are two inches thick, and pannclled one inch in depth, 
the panned occupying the whole surface of the brick, except 
one inch all round it. The brick is thus only one inch thick in 
the pannellcd part, but being two inches thick at its sides, the 
flue is as strong as if it had been built of common paving 
bricks, at the same time that, from the thinness of the pan- 
nels, the heat is allowed to pa,ss into the house with the great- 
est facility. The panncls are turned outwards, and those at 
the top are found useful in steaming the house, which they 
do well by being filled (when the flue is hot) with water, of 
which their depth and area enable them to hold a large 
quantity. Some additional heat-emitting surface is also 
gained in each brick, by the sides of the pannels. No 
difticulty was found in fabricating the bricks, they were 
made in the usual way, and in common moulds, a piece of 
wood slightly bevelled at the sides, of the dimensions of the 
intended pannel, being previously nailed upon the block on 
which the brick maker places his mould. Care was taken 
that they were made of mild clay, as the softer the brick, 
the more easy is the transmission of the heat. No parget was 
allowed to be applied over the inside of the flue, the closeness 
of the joints being secured by good workmanship solely. 
Its advantages were immediately felt to be great ; with a 
much smaller quantity of fuel it heated the house more 
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effectually than the one for which it had been substituted ; 
and it was not found that the house cooled, when the fire 
declined, more rapidly than it used to do. As long as 
any fire remains, the thin j)arts permit the heat to pass 
through, and the brick-work is altogether massive enough 
to be slow of cooling. A similar result has been attained 
in Scotland, by the use of can fines, or flues made of 
earthen cylinders joined longitudinally : these are very 
good, but more difficult to make and troublesome to 
repair, and their rounded surface renders it impossible to 
place a pot upon them. It may here be as well to remark, that 
in the arrangement of flues I have found great advantage 
result from attending to a liint communicated to me by that 
most zealous and successful horticulturist, theHon.and Rev. 
William HiuiBnaT, who instructed me to carry the end of 
the flue on into the chimney directly over the fire-place, so 
that the chimney might be powerfully heated by the fire. A 
considerable rarefaction of the air is thus produced at the far- 
ther end of the flue, and as a constant equable draught is thus 
maintained, the flue becomes regularly heated all round, 
Avhicli never happens in the common way, where the circula- 
tion of the heated air along tlic horizontal flue, depending 
wholly upon tlie impulse given it by the fire, soon stagnates, 
and loses its elasticity, the heat being absorbed in the first half 
of its course, and the further part of the flue is only slightly 
warmed. The flues in Lord Carnarvon’s and Mr. IIer- 
kert’s hol-houscs, which have been built upon this princi- 
ple, keep regularly warm throughout, and there is scarcely a 
difference of temperature between the two extremities of the 
houses. 
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I cannot conclude this paper without observing, that I am 
fully convinced of the superiority of the mode of heating by 
steam, to every other ; but to individuals who may not find 
it convenient to adopt that method, the information above 
given will not be without value. The following figures present 
plans and sections of the pannelled bricks. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Your^s very sincerely, 

.Tames Robert Gowen. 

Highclerc, 

N'uv, 5, 1818. 


2 
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REFERENCE TO THE FIGURES. 

1. Section of the flue. 

2. Section of the top and bottom bricks 

3. Plan of the same. 

4. Section of the side bricks. 

5. Plan of the same. 
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I/. Some Account of the Seckle Pear, a new seedling raised 
in the ]\ eighhourhood of Philadelphia. In a Letter to the 
Secretary, from David IIosack, M. D. F. R. S. &c. Fo- 
reign Member of the Horticultural Society. 

Read, January 5, 1819* 

JJe A R Sir, 

The Seckle Pcai\ eighteen plants of which 1 have for- 
warded to the Horticultural Society, is so named, from Mr. 
Seckle of Philadelpliia, who has the credit of liaving first 
cultivated it in the vicinity of that city. It is generally con- 
sidered to be a native fruit of this country, accidentally pro- 
duced from seed sown by Mr. Seckle; and the original 
tree is said to be still standing on the estate of that gentle- 
man. An account, however, essentially different from this, 
has been lately communicated to me, by my friend. Judge 
Wallace, of Burlington, to whom I recently paid a visit. 
Tie stated to me, on the authority of a corrcspomlent in Phil- 
adelphia, that the Pear was grown in that neighbourhood, 
sixty years ago, by a person named Jacor Weiss, who 
obtained the tree, with many others, at a settlement of 
Swedes, which was early established near Philadelphia, 
where Mr. Weiss had built a house. J’he Jutige suggested 
the probability of Mr. W^eiss, and the father, or grand- 
father, of Mr. Seckle, having been intimate, as both fami- 
lies were Germans, and of that rank in society which might 
be likely to lead to such an ac<juaintanee. The conjecture. 
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therefore, is, that under such circumstances, Mr. Seckle's 
family obtained grafts from Mr. Weiss’s tree. 

Mr. CoxE, in his View of the Cultivation of Fruit Trees in 
America (an interesting volume, Avhich I have forwarded to 
the Society), after assigning the same origin as I have stated 
in the beginning ofthis letter, describes the fruit thus : “ The 
form and appearance vary with aspect, age, and cultiva- 
tion ; the size generally is small, the form regular, round at 
the blossom end, diminishing with a gentle swell towards the 
stem, which is rather short and thick ; the skin is sometimes 
yellow, with a bright red cheek, and smooth, at other times 
a perfect russet, without any blush. The flesh is melting, 
juicy, and most cxcpiisitely and delicately flavoured. The 
time of ripening is from the end of August to the middle of 
October. The tree is singularly vigorous and bc.autiful, of 
great regularity of growth, and richness of foliage, very 
hardy, and possessing all the characteristics of a new va- 
riety. Neither Rozip^r or De ea Quiniin yp:, among 
the French, nor Miller or Forsyth among the English 
writers, describe such a Pear as the Seckle ; nor have I found 
one among the intelligent French gentlemen in our country 
who has any knowledge of it in his own.” 

I may add to the above, that the fruit is admitted by all, 
to be one of the most exquisitely and highly flavoured we 
possess. Its flavour is very peculiar, having a factitious 
aromatic perfume, rather than the natural odour or taste of 
fruits. The late General Moreau informed me, that he 
had never tasted this fruit in France, the country in which, 
of all others, the finest pears are cultivated. 

M m 
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That I may make this description as complete as possible, 
1 inclose a very correct drawing of the Pear, which I have 
obtained from Mr. Coxe, executed by his daughter, Mrs. 
M‘MuRTJftiE. This you will also have the goodness to pre- 
sent, in iny name, to the Society, and I trust they will consi- 
der it worthy a place in their Transactions. 

With the best wishes for the prosperity of your Insti- 
tution, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

your's respectfully, 

David Hosack. 

New York, Oct. 28 , 1 S 18 . 
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LI. Upon the T reservation of ^v\x\ls jB?y Thomas 

Andrew Knight, Esq. F. R. S. ^c. President. 

Read February 2, 1819- 

The depredations committed by wasps are so extensive, 
and the best means which the gardener can employ in de- 
fence of his fruit, are generally so inefficient, that I have 
thought the following communication Avorth transmitting to 
the Horticultural Society ; though my observations have 
been limited to a single situation. 

It has always been the custom at Hownton, to reserve the 
principal part of the crop of Grapes in the vinery, till late in 
the autumn, and much attention has consequently been found 
necessary, to defend it from wasps. Blinds of Scotch gauze 
were used with tolerably good success ; but a few wasps usually 
found means to get in, and having once entered, they liked 
their habitation so well, that they never again quitted it. It was 
also found difficult to obtain at all times, in calm and damp 
weather, a sufficient degree of ventilation ; and if Grapes at 
any time indicate a disposition to become mouldy, there is 
much difficulty in the subsequent preservation of them. 

About ten years ago, the wasps ceased to pay any 
attention to iny Grapes ; and subsequently they have not 
done the least damage, though the lights have been 
constantly open during the whole of every dry day, after 
the Grapes have become ripe. Jn the summer of 1815, 
the nests of wasps were so numerous, that after a vast 
number had been destroyed by my people, and an equal 
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number, at least, by a numerous colony of badgers in the 
vicinity, there remained nearly a nest to every acre of ground. 
Nevertheless I could not discover, though I almost every 
day minutely examined the house, that the least damage was 
ever done by wasps ; and my gardener is perfectly confident, 
that not a single Grape was broken. 

I am not acqviainted with any circumstance to which I 
can, in any degree, attribute the singular indifference of the 
wasps to my Grapes, at the period above-mentioned, except 
that at the same period a numerous plantation of young Yew 
trees, which nearly surround the house, first began to bear 
fruit. These have subsequently prodqced, in every season, 
an abundant crop of berries, upon which the wasps have 
preyed with much avidity, apparently preferring the fruit of 
the Yew tree to that of the Vine. The taste of the Yew 
berry indicates the presence of much saccharitic matter, 
which is mixed with mucilage in a very concentrated state ; 
and it is therefore probably very nutritious. 

In the year 1815, and in several other seasons within the 
period above-mentioned, the fruit in my garden (which is 
about three hundred yards distant from my vinery) was 
nearly all destroyed by wasps ; and it becomes rather an 
interesting cjuestion, whether, if that had been as nearly 
surrounded with bearing Yew trees, as the vinery was, my 
fruit would have been destroyed. I can scarcely flatter 
myself that it would have wholly escaped ; but I entertain 
little doubt but that the attention of the depredators would 
have been much divided ; which, in a vicinity containing 
but one fruit garden, is a circumstance deserving some 
consideration. Neither my garden, nor its immediate neigh- 
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By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq . 

bourhood, at present contains a single female Yew tree ; but 
as it is a tree, which is admirably caleulated to afford shelter, 
I propose to plant a large number as soon as practicable, 
intermixing about one male with six female plants. 

The Yew tree is capable of being propagated by large 
cuttings, and of course by layers ; and the number of trees 
of any variety may be increased by grafting ; and I enter- 
tain no doubt by budding, the bud being inserted without 
having its wood taken out. I have reason to believe that 
some advantage may be obtained by selecting a good variety ; 
for I have observed that the wasps prefer the fruit of one 
of my trees to that of everj' other, probably owing to its being 
sweeter, or belter flavoured ; but my palate is not sufliciently 
subtile to enable me to distinguish the difference. 
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lill. Observations on the Formation of a Select Collection of 

Apple Trees, with an Account and Description of four new 

Seedling Dessert Apples. By Joseph Sabine, Esq. 

F. R. S. Secretary. 

Read, January 5, 1819- 

Several seedling Apples of considerable merit having been 
exhibited at the Meelings of the Horticultural Society dur- 
ing the last season, I have selected four from among them, 
which appear to me to deserve particular notice in the 
Transactions of the Society, because they may probably 
hereafter be considered of sufficient value to form part of 
every good collection. 

Those persons who have witnessed the great variety of 
Apples which were shewn to the Society during the last six 
months, may think, perhaps, that any addition to the stock 
of this fruit is not necessary ; and that it requires reduction, 
rather than increase. In the propriety of this opinion I fully 
concur ; and I consider that one of the chief points to which 
the attention of the Society is at present directed, is the 
effecting that object, by forming a list of those Apples, whose 
value is well ascertained, and encouraging the cultivation and 
distribution of those alone. 

Of the many sorts of Apples which we daily observe in the 
fruit shops and on the stalls, in the metropolis, the quality is 
so inferior, as to excite surprise that they are purchased; and 
in the smaller towns and villages of the kingdom, as far 
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as my observation has extended, the Apples which are there 
exposed to sale, arc even worse. I’his defect is, in part, to 
be attributed to the carelessness and ignorance of some of 
the first cultivators of the trees, from which such fruit is 
obtained ; but chiefly, to the want of the distribution, through 
the kingtiom, of really valuable grafts. Good fruit may be 
as easily grown as bad, and it cannot be supposed, that if 
scions of better varieties could be readily obtained, they 
would not be preferred. 

In the classification of Apples, the first division is into 
those for Culinary Purposes, and those for the Dessert. 

The Kitchen Apples, as we call them, form the most impor- 
tant class ; in productive years they aftbrd a considerable 
portion of food to the lower anti middle orders of the people ; 
it is in this class that the tlefects I have noticed, are more 
particularly observable. The cottager’s garden and the 
farmer’s orchard furnish plenty pf these, generally taken 
from some seedling, accidentally raised in the neighbour- 
hood, and Avorked for want of a belter kind, though deficient 
in several essential qualities. 

The number of this class of Apples to be selected for cul- 
tivation should be few, just sufficient to keep up, according 
as they come in season, a successive supply through the 
year. The trees should be hardy, free growers, prolific in 
produce, and their bloom not liable to be injured by frost; 
the fruit should be large, weighty, and filled up in the 
core, with a pulp well flavoured and juicy, sufficiently sac- 
charine, yet possessing some acid, and becoming soft when 
dressed. Twenty sorts, with such properties, may readily 
be selected from the kinds we now know, and that number 
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is sufTicient for every purpose required ; if better ones be 
hereafter raised or discovered, they should be substituted 
for the least valualde in the original selection. 

Of trees for the supply of the dessert with Apples, a larger 
stock will be required ; perha|)s to tlie extent of fifty or sixty 
sorts. There are many reasons for extending the number 
of our Dessert bcjmnd that of our Kitchen Apples. The 
difference in flavour is much more perceptible when the 
fruit is in a raw state, than when it is dressed, consequently a 
greatei' gradation of that t[uality alone will be required. The 
taste of individual consumers of fruit varies so considerably, 
as to occasion particular sorts to be preferred by one person, 
which are but little esteemed by another. Tlie necessity also 
of having a variety of eating Apples in use at one time, 
makes it e.\]>edient to cultivate several kinds, which come 
in season together, whereas one, or at most two sorts of 
Kitchen Apples are sufficient for the supply of any particular 
period. 

In forming a collection of Dessert Apple trees, it will be 
impossible to confine our choice to those which arc hardy 
and productive: for if these two properties are considered 
essential, some of oiA very best varieties must be rejected. 
T5y a tliligcnt collection of the existing good kinds, which 
have not been brought into general notice, and by the 
careful protluction of new plants, on the principles ami 
plans recommended by the President, we may probably 
make much inq)rovement in a few years. Too many of our 
richest and best A|)ples are protluced by trees which are 
sufiering, under the ilebilities of age, or from a weakness of 
constitution, which, in younger trees, under the influence of a 
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series of Avet and cold summers, lias brought on disease and 
decay, e(|ually destructive, as the operation of time on the 
older plants. 

Thus it appears, that tliough our orchards and gardens 
may be said to possess sutiicient varieties of the Apple for the 
use of the kitchen, yet new sorts for the table may still be con- 
sidered as Avanted, and those of superior cpiality ought to 
be eagerly sought after. 

The Joffj' iiexi) varieties Avhich I shall now jiroceed to de- 
scribe, as possessing very considerable merit, are all of the 
class ot Ap|)les for the table. ]\Ir. J Iookck’s excellent figures 
of them, Avill |)robably convey a more perfect idea of their 
appearance, than rny descriptions. 

The first is the Bitmaston llttsstt IS^ouptfrciL Tt Avas raised 
by John VVii 'iams, Esep of Pitniaston, near Worcester, 
to Avhose abilities, as a scientific (Jardener, the jjrinted and 
Avritten records of the Society, in its Transactions and 
Correspomlcncc, bear ample testimony. 'This tree is a seed- 
ling from the Nonjiareil, and lias been in bearing the last four 
years. The Avood and colour of the liark have a. strong resenr- 
blance to its parent, but the extremity of the leaf is not so 
sharply pointed. Its blossoms appear to be hardy. 'J’he fruit 
Avas exhibited and tasted at the Alcetings of the Society, on the 
20th of October, and the l/th of November last In gene- 
ral appearance, this apple is not unlike Pailley’s Ih'ppin. 
It is flatly-com pressed, rather narroAvest at the head ; near 
three inches in its av idcst, aiul lialf an inch less in its shortest 
diameter; the eye rather ojien, inserted in a broad shallow 
cavity, surrounded by slight irregular plaits ; the skin is of a 
dull green, nearly covered Avith russet, a little mixed Avith 
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Description of four New Apples^ 


yellow, and faint red on the sunny side ; the glands on the 
surface become dark, some of them quite black ; the stalk 
is short, and not deeply inserted ; the flesh is greenish, rather 
more inclined to yellow than that of the Nonpareil, and will 
probably become more yellow as the tree advances in age ; 
it is of a pleasant consistence and rich flavour, highly 
charged with the peculiar aromatic perfume, which is the 
characteristic of the Nonpareil. 

The second Apple I propose to call the Draddick Nonpareil. 
It was raised from a kernel by our active and zealous Mem- 
ber, John Bbaddick, Esq. in his garden at Thames Ditton. 
The Apple was tasted at the Meetings of the Society of the 
20th of October, and the 3d of November last, and specimens 
have kept to the present time, perfectly sound and firm. In 
shape, it is flattened-globular, being three inches in its widest, 
and two inches and a half in its shortest diameter, not much 
lessened near the eye, and nearly flat at the stalk ; the eye 
rather small, inserted in a somewhat deep and nicely rounded 
cavity, almost without plait or wrinkle; the skin is smooth, 
greenish near the stalk, becoming tinted with yellowish brown, 
and a considerable portion of brownish red on the part ex* 
posed to the sun ; most of the specimens had a patch of fine 
russet round the eye ; the stalk is short and not deeply 
inserted ; the flesh yellowish, sweeter and more melting 
than the Nonpareil, though not very soft, richly sugared, 
and slightly aromatic. 

The Breedon Pippin is the third. It was raised from a k«r- 
nel, sown with the Pommace, when some cyder was made, 
about eighteen years ago, by the Rev. Johiv Symonos 
Breedon, D. D. at Bere Court, near Pangbourn in Berk*. 
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shire. The tree is now about twenty feet high, with a spread- 
ing head extending twenty-seven feet on one side, and eigh- 
teen on the other ; this difference is owing to its having been 
lopped. It has a smooth straight stem, seven feet long, 
measuring twenty-six inches in circumference, at five feet 
from the ground. It has been rather a shy bearer, but 
it bore three bushels of fruit in 1813, and four bushels in 
the last season. Specimens were sent to the Society by 
William Kent, Esq. on the 3d of November last; it 
will keep sound till after Christmas, and is well adapted for 
a late supply for the dessert. It much resembles the 
Court of Wick Pippin, though it is a superior fruit ; but it is 
larger and broader in proportion to its length. It is 
flatly-conical, with an inclination to square, especially near 
the eye ; its diameters measure two inches and three quarters, 
and two inches and a quarter ; the head is much flattened 
and irregular, and the eye is inserted in a broad and shallow 
cavity, amidst plaits and wrinkles variously formed ; the 
opposite end is also flat and broader than the head ; the 
skin is of a deep, rather dull yellow, tinted on the part ex- 
posed to the sun with reddish orange, a little inclining to a 
rich russet, as in the Court of Wick Pippin ; stalk long, in- 
serted in a regular and well hollowed cavity ; flesh yellowish, 
firm, very sweet, with a rich vinous acid, a little spicy and 
having a flavour something resembling that of a Pine; it 
is rather dry, but this defect will probably diminish with age. 

The Lamb Abbey Pearmain is the fourth. It was raised by 
Mrs. Malcolm, the Lady of Neill Malcolm, Esq. of 
Lamb Abbey, in Kent, from the seed of an imported fruit 
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of the Newtown Pippin. The tree is one of five, which were 
raised from the seeds of the same Apple, all varying from 
o«ch other, and this, in an especial manner, from its parent. 
The tree is fifteen years old ; at the age of six years it pro- 
duced three apples, at r4ine years old, seven dozen, and from 
that period to the [)icsent lime, it has regularly borne good 
crops. It possesses a defect, however, Avhich will make it expe- 
dient to treat it as an es|)alier; the branches are so unusually 
slender, that they constantly break, when the fruit is on 
them. The Apj^le was exhibited at the Aleeting of the Society 
of the 1.5lh of December, and seems well adaj)ted for keep- 
ing. Its general a})pearance is much like a well formed Pear- 
main, though more highly coloured. It is oval, and some- 
what pyramidal, rather flattened at both ends ; three inches 
high, by two inches and three (piarters wide ; the eye 
small, sunk in a deep and broad cavity surrounded by regu- 
lar but slight |)laits, which do not extend to the body of the 
fruit; stalk short, and dee[)ly inserted ; skin yellowish green 
on the shaded side, and next the eye, the sunny side being 
covered with a handsome red, having many black spots, in 
th(' manner of an ordinar>' Golden Reinette. Flesh yel- 
lowish next the skin, green next the core, firm, crisp, and 
\ (M V juicy, w ith a peculiar rich sweetness, and a slight arc- 
matic flavour. 

I'nmi the present appearances of these four Apples, 
1 am inclined to think that they will continue of tin; first 
class in estimation ; but it wall not always happen that 
the produce, however promising, of a seedling, will retain 
Its excellence ; some must be expewted to fail, while (Jthei s 
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will improve. It has been observed, that firm seedling 
Apples appear to improve with age, but soft mealy fruit 
deteriorates, as the trees grow older. 

The observations I have made in the iirst part of this 
Paper, on the propriety and expediency of forming a very 
reduced list of Apples for general use, must not be consi- 
dered as tending to a sudden selection of kinds, for tliat pur- 
pose. I conceive that, in order to produc<' a result which 
will be really useful, and generally satisfactory, every kind 
of Apple which has acquiretl celebrity, or even a settled 
naiiK?, either in the [)roviiices, or in the vicinity of London, 
shouhl 1)1^ submitted to comparison and observation, not 
only on the table of the Society, but in cultivation in a gar- 
den, together. Tlic first consequence of such a proceeding, 
will be a considerable reduction of the numliers of the Cata- 
logue, for we shall find the same Apples not only from dis- 
tant places, but even from contiguous stations, under various 
names ; the synonyms of our nomenclature tieing thus 
ascertainetl with accuracy, will naturally facilitate the future 
labour in the selection, Mdiich must be a ’work of time and 
caution. 
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Llll. Account of the Species and Varieties of the Beets, culti- 
vated for Use. Jiy A/r. William Morgan, F. H. S. 
Gardener to Henry Browne, Fsq. atNorth Mimms Places 
Hertfordshire. 

Read December 15 , 1818 . 

TThe different sorts of jBee# cultivated in gardens, for the 
table, or in fields for the use of cattle, originate from two 
distinct species of the Genus Beta. The Beta Vulgaris has 
produced those varieties of which the root only is used ; and 
from the Beta Cicla have sprung those whose leaves are 
gathered for culinary purposes. Both species are biennials, 
and are natives of the south of Europe ; with us they have 
gone under the general denomination of Beet, but the 
French have distinguished the first kinds by the name of 
Bette-rave^ and the others are called by them Poirtfe. 

More attention has ajiparcntly been paid to. these plants 
in foreign countries than in England ; this I discovered by 
observations on the plants raised from a collection of seeds 
which were imported by the Horticultural Society, in the 
spring of 1817, and distributed to its Members; some of 
each of these were grown by me at North Mimms Place, 
last year ; I prepared notes on them, for the use of the So- 
ciety, but deferred presenting them in consequence of infor- 
mation which Mr. Sabine obtained, relative to the plants, 
from M. ViLMORiN of Paris, which made me desirous of 
seeing the varieties again under cultivation ; this I have been 
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Enabled to do very satisfactorily in the present year, in the 
garden of the Society at Kensington, where all the sorts, of 
which seeds could be obtained in England and from France, 
were grown most successfully. 

The different sorts of rooted Beets, the cultivated offspring 
of the Beta Vulgaris, must necessarily be divided into those 
for garden, and those for field cultivation. I shall first 
notice the garden kinds. 

* The first I call the Large Rooted Red Beet ; it is the Bette- 
rave Roiijge Grosse of the French. The root usually grows 
more than half out of the ground, but occasionally it buries 
itseir deeper ; the leaves grow erect on foot-stalks near a 
foot long; these, and the veins' of the leaves, are of a deep 
red colour ; the leaves themselves are of a lurid green, more 
or less inclining to lurid purple ; they are heart-shaped, and 
of considerable size, the large ones measuring from nine to 
twelve inches in length, and from seven to ten inches in 
width ; the smaller leaves springing from the centre of the 
crown <*f the root are not numerous ; the root is more than 
a foot long, ending in several strong fangs ; it is of the same 
th ickness throughout, measuring about four or five inches in 
diameter ; the internal colour is a bright red, shewing white 
concentric rings when cut Iransversly. This sort usually 
boils soft, of a bright pink colour, exhibiting the white rings, 
and has a good sweet flavour ; but it is sornetinics coarse, 
and its size renders it rather incommodious for use. In 
habit it approaches the Mangel Wurzel. 

The second sort comes from the English gardens only, 
where it is called the l^ong Rooted Red Beet. A very small 
part of the root of this appears above ground ; the leaves 
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are of different lengths, and spreading ; the outer ones grow 
on foot-stalks about nine inches long, the inner ones are nu- 
merous in the centre, and very short, forming as it were, a 
rose of leaves on the crown of the root ; the fpot-stalks and 
veins.:^e crimson, more rotUjMded than those of the prec eding, 
and of a very dark shining lurid purple; the root tapers 
like a Carrot, and in good ground. attains the length ol lifteen 
or eighteen inches, throwing out strong fibres, hut no fangs; 
the top of the root generally exceeds three inches in dia- 
meter ; its colour is bright scarlet ; the concentric rings are 
perceptible in the root when it is cut, but they are not 
white. When boiled, the colour is a deep pink, often darker, 
exhibiting large rings ; jt is sweet, but sometimes carttiy . and 
is very apt to be stringy, and therefore, not so worthy oi ( iil- 
tivation, as some others. 

The third sort is the Dwarf Red Beet ; it is the vari» ty 
most cultivated in the Royal Gardens at Kew. It has a strong 
resemblance, in many pdints, to the preceding, but is a pre- 
’ ferable kind. The root grows within the groun^;* the 
leaves in habit are similar to those of the second sort, but 
they are smaller, less numerous, and grow on shorter foot- 
stalks, the outer ones not exceeding four inches in length ; 
the colour of the leaves is as dee[> or deeper than that of 
the second sort, but it is less shining, and the foot-stalks and 
vQins are darker ; the root tapers to the •length ol‘ twelve 
inches, and bears only very fine fibres, differing in this re- 
spect from the preceding; the diameter at the top is about 
three inches ; its colour is crimson, shewing rings, but very 
slightly. It boils of a deep pink^ is tender, and perfectly 
free from all stringiness. 
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The fourth sort, the Bette-rave Rouge Ronde Pr^coce of the 
French, is not very common in the English gardens, but it 
is sometimes cultivated under the name of the Turnip- 
rooted Red Beet. The produce of French seeds was the 
best. This is cultivated on account of its early maturity, 
being fit for use before the long-rooted sorts, and it is recom- 
mended for shallow soils, in which the long roots of the 
other kinds never form well. Its root grows principally 
within the earth, but the broad surface of the top is exposed 
to view, and looks rough and brown ; the leaves are ex- 
panded, spreading out widely, they are not numerous, 
those in the centre being short and small ; the footstalks of 
the outer ones arc from five to six inches long, of a pale 
colour, tinged or striped with purple ; the nerves of the 
leaves are whitish, and arc tinged in like manner, as the foot- 
stalks ; the leaves themselves are of a shining green, having 
the appearance of a purple stain, the effect of the colour in 
the veins ; the diameter of the root, at the top, is near five 
inches, and it is not more in length, tapering very suddenly, 
and throwing out a few strong fibres, but no fangs ; its colour 
is a purplish red, the rings are lighter, and though they are 
concentric, they are not circular, but very irregular ; the rings 
and parts of the root are sometimes white, which is a defect ; 
the lamina of the root which constitute these rings, are very 
thick. I'he root boils of a pink colour, is coarse in appearance, 
but early in the season is certainly better flavoured than the 
other kinds ; it is tender, and free from fibres. 

The fifth kind avhs obtained from France under the name 
of the Petite Bette-rave Rouge, and is of considerable value. 
The root grows within the ground ; the leaves are upright, 
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numerous and small in the centre ; the outer footstalks are 
six or seven inches long, those and the nerves are of a deep 
red, and the leaves themselves, which are short and roundish, 
are of a dark lurid purple, and very shining ; the root in 
the widest part is little more than two inches in diameter, 
and is shaped much like a carrot of that dimension ; it grows 
regularly, has no fangs, but only fibres; the flesh of the 
root is of a much deeper crimson than that of any yet no- 
ticed, and does not exhibit the marks of rings distinctly. 
It boils of a deep colour, and is very tender and de- 
licate. This has been mislakcn for tlie Red Beet of Castel- 
naudari, which, from the specimens of it that have been pro- 
duced this year, in the ganlcn of the Society, is certainly 
quite different. 

The sixth variety of the Red Beet, is the Bette-rave Rouge de 
Castelnaudari ; it is so calletl from a town in the province of 
Languedoc in France, where the soil is peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of these vegetables, and where this variety, 
which is so much esteemed by the French for its superior 
flavour, which they compare to that of a nut, was originally 
produced. The root grows within the earth ; the leaves are 
thickly clustered round the crown, spreading on the ground ; 
the longest of the footstalks does not exceed three inches; 
these, and the veins of the leaves, are (juite purple, whilst the 
leaves themselves are green, having only a slight stain of 
purple, which jjrocceds from the borders of the veins ; the 
root is little more than two inches in diameter at the top, 
tapering gradually to the length of nine inches, and is covered 
with fibres of diflerent sizes ; it is of a deep purple colour, 
exhibiting dark rings. It preserves its fine colour when. 
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boiled, is very tender and sweet, and looks delicate when 
sliced. This is certainly more distinct, as a variety, than 
any of the others ; it is smaller in its whole habit, and 
as it occupies much less space in the ground, may be sown 
closer than the other kinds usually are. It is also stated 
by the French writers to be fit for use early in the a^u- 
tumn. 

The variation in the intensity of the colour in the Red 
Beets is considerable, and the foliage is equally liable to show 
differences ; but the descriptions now given must be taken 
as the true characters of each sort, and whenever differences 
are observed to arise amongst plants, raised from one kind 
of seed, those which do not agree therewith must be con- 
sidered as deviations from the true sort. 

In addition to the above six kinds of Red Beet, I received 
from Edinburgh seeds of the Green-topped Red Beety but as 
they did not succeed, I am not able, from my own observa- 
tion, to describe the variety. It was formerly used in the gar- 
dens round London, and is now much grown in Scotland, 
where it is preferred by some of the best gardeners. Its 
growth and habit much resemble the Dwarf Red Beet; its 
leaves are green, not bright, but rather a dull purplish green, 
as I am informed. 

Of yellow-rooted Beets there are two kinds. The Large 
Yellow Beefy the Bette-rave Jaune of the French, is the first. 
In habit and appearance, Avith the exception of its colour, it 
has a great resemblance to the Betterave Rouge Grosse, 
though It is not perhaps quite so strong and large ; it grows 
mostly above the ground, the footstalks of the leaves and 
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the veins, have a strong brigljt yellow tinge, and the leaves 
themselves are of a dark lurid green, without any admixture of 
red ; sometimes the colour of the footstalks and veins shews 
itself of a dark orange ; the outside of the root is a pale 
orange, the inside is a lemon colour ; when boiled, the whole 
becomes paler, and the transverse slices shew the rings, as 
in the red kinds ; the lamina forming the rings are very 
large. The flesh is particularly sweet and tender, but from 
the size of the root is rather coarse, a defect from which the 
next kind is free. 

The Small Yellow Beet, or Bette-rave Jaune de Catelnaudari, 
was raised from some of the seeds received from Messrs. 
Whitley and Co. as well as from France, where, however, 
it originated. The whole appearance of the plant is exactly 
like that of the Bette-rave Rouge de Castelnaudari^ except 
that it has no red colour about it. It grows entirely in the 
ground ; the leaves spread on the surface, the outside ones 
being on footstalks about four inches long ; the inner ones 
are shorter, numerous, of a dark green colour, and rather 
waved on the edges ; the footstalks are green rather than 
yellow ; the root is near three inches in diameter at the 
top, and extends about eight inches into the ground, putting 
out strong forks, with fibres attached to them ; it is very 
similar to the other yellow kind, except in size, and its rings 
are consequently less coarse ; in colour it exactly corres- 
ponds. When boiled it is tender, yet firm, and very sweet, 
being unquestionably, the most preferable variety which can 
be grown for the table, though its colour is not so agreeable 
to the eye. 

M. ViLMORiN, in his reply to some enquiries made by 
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Mr. Sabine last winter, relative to ihe Beets cultivated 
in France, mentions that he once possessed a yellow rooted 
sort, which he received from Castelnaudari, that was quite 
round, but that it was accidently lost. 

It was from the Betterave Jaune Grosse that the French, 
during the late wars, when they were excluded from the trade 
of the West India Islands, principally manufarctured sugar ; 
and from this circumstance it is sometimes found under the 
name of Bette-rave Jaune d Sucre. 

All the varieties, both of the Red and Yellow Beets, which 
I have described, are applicable to the same purposes for 
the table, and the selection of the sorts for cultiviUion will 
depend much on the fancy of the gardener. The sweet fla- 
vour in the root is the object to be attained for the table ; and 
that seems to depend much on the soil, for the best sorts will 
taste earthy in |>articular gardens, where inferior kinds are 
not so. With us the roots are usually boiled for our autumn 
and winter sallads ; by the French they are generally baked, 
or roastetl in wood ashes, for the same use, and these modes 
of dressing them are thought to improve their flavour; when 
baked, it is necessary to cover the roots with paste, to pre- 
serve their moisture; but this is not required when they are 
roasted, for the ashes covering them, stop the too great 
evaporation of their Juices. 

The cultivation of Beets is too well known to need parti- 
cular detail. They require a deep and rich soil, to prevent 
their growing forked; and being impatient of frost, must not 
be sown till all danger of destruction from that, is over ; they 
succeed best in drills, but are commonly sown broad-cast. 
Before the winter, they must be taken out of the ground. 
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(their leaves may be trimmed, but must not be cut off), and 
laid up in a store room or cellar, secured from frost. As all 
the varieties sport extremely, particular care will be required 
in the selection of roots from whence seeds are to be saved y 
these must be carefully chosen true of their sorts, and plant- 
ed out separately in the succeeding spring, when they will 
throw up their flowering stem, and bear an abundant crop 
of seeds. 

The large rooted varieties, which with us have been entire- 
ly grown for feeding cattle, particularly cows, have by the 
French and Germans been also used in the manufacture of 
sugar, by extracting the saccharine matter from the roots, 
though- the large yellow kind before noticed was, I under- 
stand, the sort principally used. All the varieties contain a 
great portion of sugar, and the large sorts are perhaps only 
preferred for this purpose, because of the greater mass and 
weight of root, which a given quantity of land produces. The 
large varieties are not suited to the table, they have little 
flavopr, and are of a very coarse substance. 

The well known kind, called here Mangel Wurzel, or Root of 
Scarcity, and by the French Rette-rave Champitre, Racine 
de Disette, or Racine d’ Abondance, was introduced into this 
country, from Germany, in 1786; seeds were sent from 
Mentz in that year, by Thomas Boothby Paukyns, Esq. to 
Sir Richakd Jebb, for the Society of Arts; some of these 
were obtained by John Coakley Lettsom, M. D. who 
having paid much attention to their cultivation, obtained a 
further supply of seed from France, and extensively distri- 
buted them. The plant had become known in France about 
two years previous to this period ; and a treatise on its cul- 
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tivation bad been printed by the Abbe de Commerell; a 
translation of which was published by Dr. Lettsom in 1787> 
which went through three Editions in the same year, and thus 
the Mangel Wurzel became very generally known. In Ger- 
many it is called Mangolt (Beet) Wtirzel (root) ; the first of 
these words was, by mistake t)f the French writer above 
named, written Mangel (Scarcity, D/.se^^e), and hence it erro- 
neously received its present appellation. From its property of 
growing with a large portion of its root above ground, it is also 
called by the French, Bette-rave Sttr-^terre, or Hors-de-terre. 
In a favourable soil, and with good attention, it attains a 
great size. Its leaves are large and numerous, with long green 
footstalks, the bases of which are more or less tinged with red ; 
The roots generally grow two-thirds out of the ground; they 
are cylindrical, tapering to the top and bottom, with fibres, not 
fangs; about eighteen inches long and six inches iniliameter 
in the centre ; the flesh, internally, is sometimes quite white, 
sometimes variegated in circles with crimson or rose and 
white ; in the first case, that is when the flesh is white, exter- 
nally they are a deep salmon colour; in tire latter case, the 
outside has more of a crimson hue. 'Phis kind of Mangel 
Wurzel has long been cultivated with great success and ad- 
vantage by the Marquess of Salisbury, at Hatfield ; and the 
plants raised from the Hatfield seeds were certainly the best. 

There is a sort of Mangel Wurzel which 1 have not seen in 
this country, but which is sometimes grown in France ; it is 
much inferior in all its properties. Its root grows in the ground, 
in shape like a Swedish Turnip, with strong fangs, from five to 
six inches in diameter at top ; its colour varies as in the other ; it 
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has more leaves, and they are dwarfer and more spreading. 
To distinguish this and the preceding sort from the next, 
the French call them La Disette RougCy ou Rose. 

The Bette-rave Grosse Blanche de Prusse^ or La Disette 
Blanche^ is not grown in England, it is raised in Germany ; its 
root, both externally and internally is white. Its name explains 
that it came from Prussia. The first notice I had of it was in 
M. Vilmorin’s Catalogue of seeds, and beingone ofthe sorts 
sent to the Horticultural Society by him last spring, it was 
grown in their garden. The root grows below the ground ; 
it is very fibrous, carrot-shaped, but sometimes swollen in 
the centre, about ten inches long, and five or six inches in 
diameter in its widest part ; the coat of the root is greenish 
where exposed to the air ; the leaves are dwarf and spreading ; 
they are green without tinge of other colour. This seems a 
very inferior sort for agricultural purposes ; it may, however, 
be hardier, and stand weather better, and perhaps yield good 
sugar. A Beet with a wliitc edible root, is mentioned in some 
gardening books, probably this is what is meant, but as it is 
earthy, stringy, and coarse, it cannot be recommended. 

'I’he cultivation of the large-rooted Beets belonging exclu- 
sively to Agriculture, it is unnecessary to notice it in this place ; 
but I cannot avoid expressing my surprise that no fair trial, 
on a large scale, seems to have been made in this country 
with the Yellow Beet, for farming purposes. There can be 
no doubt that it possesses nutritive properties, superior to 
those of the Mangel Wurzel, or any varieties ofthe Red Beet ; 
its firm substance and strong saccharine juice give it this 
advantage ; and I am inclined to think, from its habit and 
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appeaj’ance, that it is more capable of enduring hard wea- 
ther. The best Mangel Wurzel exceeds it in size, but if the 
same pains had been taken in procuring seeds from selected 
plants Qf the Yellow Beet, as have been taken with the 
other, it is probable that equal success would have atten- 
ded the experiment, and that we should now have had a 
Yellow Beet for field cultivation, as large as the Mangel 
Wurzel.* 

The Beta Cicla, or White Beet and Green Beet, of the 
English gardens, (the PoirSe of the French), is only cultiva- 
ted for the sake of its leaves ; the roots, though strong, have 
no substantial part which can be converted to useful pur- 
poses ; where they are solid they are hard, and they are 
usually much divided and forked. 

The French use the thin part of the leaves sometimes to 
mix with Sorrel, the acidity of which it corrects ; with us it 
is dressed as a substitute for Spinach, which it resembles, 
though it is certainly much inferior to it in flavour. The 
leaves of many of the varieties of the Beta vulgaris have a 
spinach-like flavour, but not so good as those of -the Beta 
cicla. The stalks of the leaves of the Beta cicla when peeled, 
are also used for culinary purposes, they are usually boil- 
ed and served up in the manner of Asparagus, or Sea Kale, 


* On the same day that this paper was read to the Society, John Beaddick, 
Bsq. exhibited tliree roots of the large Yellow Beet, grown by him at I'hames 
Ditton, which fully evinced the justness of this opinion; one of the roots 
M^eighed twenty jx)unds, and the three together weighed fifty two pounds. 
They were as large as any rof>t of Mangel Wurzel which I have observed this 
year, and seemed particularly sound. 
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and are sometimes stewed with sauce like Celery. Th» entire 
leaf is also frccjnently employed in the composition of soups. 

Besides the common sort called both White Beet and Green 
Beety there are some varieties which I shall also describe. 
The cause of the use of the terms White and Green, as applied 
to this plant, is the variation in the colour of tire leaf-stalks, 
and of the leaves themselves, in diftbrent plants ; but it 
is not of sufficient importance to create a distinction in cul- 
tivation ; in fact, these variations arise from the same seed, 
which will in all cases produce plants considerably differing 
from each other, not only in the colour, but also in the size 
and shape, of the leaves ; but I think that in all, the foot- 
stalks and veins have rather a paler colour than the generality 
of plants possess. The leaves of this common sort spread 
wide over the ground, and do not rise high. 

The French have givefb the name of Poir^e d Garde or 
Gardes to some improved varieties of the Beta cicla, and 
hence has originated the appellation of Gardes, which is to be 
found in some of our gardening books, applied to this vege- 
table. 'riierc are three kinds of Poir^e d Garde, viz. Blanche, 
Jaime, and llouge ; but these have no difference in their qua- 
lities ; the leaves and stalks of all being similar in flavour when 
dressed, the advantage they possess over the common sort 
is in the superior size of the foliage, and the thickness and 
fleshiness of the stalks ; they are upright, and not expanding, 
and are much more vigorous in habit, but they appear to 
be of a more tender nature, and less capable of resisting 
frost. I have not seen the Yellow Poiree A, Garde. The 
lied or Rose variety has grown this year in the garden of the 
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Horticultural Society, from seeds which were received from 
Mr. Lee, of Hammersmith, under the name of Striped 
Beet; the stalks and veins of its leaves are stained with 
a most beautiful and brilliant deep lake, •or crimson co- 
lour. The White variety was also grown in the Society’s 
garden this year, from seeds presented by Sir Samuel 
Young, under the denomination of BUte^ or Mangold 
Kraut.* He found it used as a vegetable on the Banks of 
the Rhine, and in Switzerland, and has, I understand, 
cultivated it very much this season ; he sppaks highly of its 
merit, when dressed in the ways I have before mentioned. 

The Poir^e Grosse Blanche, which came from France last 
year, with the otlier Beet seeds, has some resemblance to 
the Poir^e X Garde Blanche ; but it does not grow so 
ui)right, nor are its leaves so long ; the stalks are pure white, 
broader and shorter, and seem to have more substance than 
any of the other varieties. 

The varieties of the Beta cicla should be sown late in 
the spring, and must have a rich soil, to enable them to 
produce the leaves large and good ; they require no parti- 
cular care, except that of being kept, sufficiently thin, and 
distinct from each other in the beds. Those that remain 


* Kraut is the general denomination in German of any Vegetable ; Mangold 
Kraut, therefore, means a Ueet, the leaves of which arc used as a vegetable, 
lllete is the name given in some parts of Germany, as well as in some parts of 
France, to the Beta cicla, but is not admitted as a correct apj.'ellation by the 
regular Gardeners ; nor indeed could it be so with any propriety, since the 
true application of the French word Blete is to I’laiits belonging to the 
genus Blitum, of which two species, the B. capitatum and B. virgatum are 
cultivated in our Gardens as ornamental annuals, under the name of Strawberry 
S2>inach. 
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over the winter to produce early leaves in the spring, before 
they shoot up their flowering stems, must be protected 
from frost by some slight covering ; for spring use the com- 
mon sort, or perhaps the Poir6e Grosse Blanche, should be 
selected. Those plants from whence seeds are to be obtain- 
ed, especially the tender sorts, must be carefully sheltered 
during the winter. 
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JlilV. Some further Account of the Management of a Stove 
for Tropical Plants, in which the use of Tan is entirely laid 
aside ; with Directions for the Destruction of Insects in a 
Hot-house. By William Kent, Bsq. F. L. S. &c. 

Read February 2, 1819- 

H A VINO had the experience of two winters of the improved 
stove, since my former paper upon it was communicated 
to the Horticultural Society,* I am now desirous of stating 
the result. 

It will appear that I at first substituted saw-dust for tan, 
conceiving it would last longer, and not breed worms. In 
the first opinion I was correct, but I find that when the saw- 
dust becomes rotten, worms generate as freely in it as in the 
tan ; both therefore are objectionable on this account. Be- 
sides which, when the pots are plunged, the roots of the 
plants run through the bottom, and over the tops of the pots, 
which always occasions a serious check to the plants, when- 
ever they are removed, or require to be shifted. 

The pots in my stove having stood on the surface of tlic 
saw-dust during the summer, I resolved to go through the 
second winter without plunging ; with this view I entirely 
removed the saw- dust, and the apertures in the stone pave- 
ment, which had been left for draining the pit, were carefully 
stopped ; the bottom was then covered with coarse sand, 
from six to eight inches deep, (cinder ashes might also an- 
swer), over this was raised a temporary boarded stage, on 

* See vol. ii. p. 3S1>. 
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which the pots were placed, and the state of the plants evi- 
dently proved the advantage of the change of system. As 
my stove was considerably enlarged last summer, by unit- 
ing to it one of my green houses, which has extended its 
length to forty-five feet, the pit reaches only half way ; there- 
fore my large plants are this prestint winter stantling on the 
ground, without any heat whatever beneath them, either 
from tan or flues, and they are in perfect health. 1 think I 
can now, therefore, with certainty, pronounce that plunging 
is not only unnecessary, but really worse than useless, to 
plants, except where the roots have been injured and require 
to he drawn. If we reflect for a moment that in tropical 
countries, the stem, branches, and leaves receive a greater 
degree of heat from the atmosphere than the roots can pos- 
sibly do, it appears extraordinary that a system of manage- 
ment so directly opposite to nature, should have ever been 
adopted, or that it should have been so long practised. If a 
quantity of earth was to be raised from the root of any tropi- 
cal shrub, growing in its native situation, there is no doubt 
its heat would be below the temperature of the air; therefore 
the roots of the plants in a stove ought not, at any rate, to 
receive more warmth than their other parts. 

Those plants which stand over the pit will require more 
water upon this new plan, than if they were plunged ; the dis- 
cretion and prudence with which this is applied is very impor- 
tant to the health of the plants. The water which drains from 
the pots on to the heated sand and the stones beneath, with an 
occasional supply poured into the pit, will raise a steam, that 
acts like dew, and evidently tends to the free and healthy growth 
of the plants, and also prevents that dry heat, which is most 
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coramonlj produced from flues, and which is destructive of 
the nutriment that the plants derive from the mould. Al- 
though this plan of a stove is not so good as that where 
steam is used, still it holds out many advantages superior to 
the old method. 

There are, however, many other causes which facilitate the 
growth and preserve the health of plants, which the active and 
intelligent practical gardener will not overlook, more espe- 
cially the destruction of insects. A vigorous state of growth 
can never be obtained, unless the plants are always kept 
clean, for which purpose, the occasional use of a hot-house 
engine will be found successful ; when they are neglected, 
insects will increase rapidly ; two of the most injurious of 
which are the Acarus, or Red Spider, and the Aphidis, or 
Green Fly ; these, notwithstanding the greatest care, will 
occasionally appear in stoves, but both may be readily de- 
stroyed, if attacked on their first appearance. For the Acarus, 
make a wash of quick lime, adding to it -a quantity of sul- 
j)hur vivum : with this wash, brush over the flues of the 
house ; a lire rather stronger than usual should be kept up 
for a few days alter the operation ; the fumes will then be so 
effectual, that in a very short time scarcely any Acari will 
be found alive. The Aphides are easily killed, by burning 
tobacco in a chafing dish, provided it is done when they arc 
in a young state ; but it is expedient to have these remedies 
used before the plants can be injured by the attacks of the 
insects. As to the scaly insect, and mealy bug, when they 
arc once perceptible to the eye, they can only be removed 
by picking olf, or washing the leaves and branches with a 
spunge. When these difterent enemies of the Gardener are 
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neglected, and permitted to get full possession, the task of 
dispossessing them is no trifling one ; but where the plants 
are attended to, and kept in health, the means I have recom- 
mended, with but little regular attention, will prevent their 
making any serious progress. 
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XjV. On the Causes Decay in Fruit Trees, particularly 
Apples. In a Letter to the Secretary, il// the. Rev. Wil- 
liam Williamson", of fVesthere, near Canterbury, Cor- 
responding Member of the Morticidtural Society . 

Read September 1, 1818. 

Siu, 

It may, perhaps, seem presumptuous in any one to advance 
other opiniops concerning the decay of the Fruit Trees in our 
orchards,^ when so many experienced llorticulturalists have 
expressed their decided conviction, that disease, brought 
on by old age, is the cause of their decline. Rut it must 
have occurred to those engaged in such pursuits, that there 
are many facts which cannot be reconciled to this theory. 
I have therei’orc sent the following remarks I'or the consi- 
deration of the Horticultural Society, in the hojie, that if not 
just themselves, they may be the means of elieiting some 
new observations on the subject. 

When we consider that the graft is but an extension of 
the parent slock, and therefore liable to all the diseases and 
defects of its original, and that most of our fruits have been 
cultivated by grafting during many years, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that they would, in common with every 
thing else that has life, arrive at that period when they 
would begin to decline, and at last totally fail. It was 
therefore recommended by several skilful Horticulturalists 
to remedy this evil, by. raising trees from the kernels of the 
VOL. III. Q 4 
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fruit, which, having a renovated existence, would be free 
from these defects. Tliis theory seemed so reasonable, that 
many were induced to adopt it, and so assured was I of its 
truth, that I began to raise trees in this manner, fully ex- 
pecting, that though the fruit might not, possibly, be so good, 
I should at least possess a tree free from disease. 

In the course of a few years, however, I was greatly dis- 
appointed, in finding that many of these young trees, some 
only twelve months old, began to exhibit the same dis- 
eases, and to be alFected in a greater degree than many of 
our oldest varieties. It is therefore evident that old age 
is not the only cause of decay, but that probably, in 
young trees, it arises from some external causi', not con- 
nected with the plant itself; and I am induced to think 
that the great diminution of the ordinary warmth of our 
summer months, for some years past, is the principal cause 
of the premature decay which I liave described. 

They who are at all versed in gardening, especially in 
forcing, must be aware that there is something in the consti- 
tution of some plants, and even varieties of the same kind, 
which enables them to bear cold belter than others, and that 
whenever the temperature is too low lor the <!onstitution of 
the plant, it becomes sickly and unhealthy in its appear- 
ance. Thus it is impossible to raise IVIelons and other 
exotics without the aid of artificial heat. We lind also that 
some kinds of Peaches arc much more tender tlian others. 
Why should the Apple Tree be an exception to this rule? 
Mfiy not iluj tem[>eralure of our summer months have lately 
becoiTKi lower than the constitution* of the tree will bear ? 
We know that in Russia and America, where, though the 
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winters are more severe, the summers are hotter than with 
us, both moss and canker are, comparatively sjieaking, un- 
known on their Apple Trees. I am the more attached to 
this opinion, as it is found that this disease is not confined to 
Apple Trees alone, but that in Kent (to which county my 
observations have been chiefly directed), it is extending. its 
ravages to the Pear, the Plum, and the Cherry. 

I believe it is a^ received opinion, that, in general, im- 
proved varieties are less able to bear the cold than the 
original from whence they arc derived, 1 /ind this observa- 
tion is true with regard to the different varieties of bulbous 
roots ; and indeed many of the improved perennial flowers 
are much more impatient of cold than the more common 
sorts. Now all the trees raised from the kernels of the 
fruit will, most jirobably, be improved varieties of our native 
crab, and therefore of a more tender constitution, and less 
able to endure the cold Avhich has of late years generally pre- 
vailed during the summer months ; hence then the reason 
why so many of our seedling trees become diseased at so 
early an age. 

It has also of late years been a very common practice with 
the growers of young Apple Trees to graft upon stocks raised 
from the seeds of Apples, instead of true Crab stocks. Stocks 
of this description, being often tender, have a most pernicious 
effect upon the future tree ; for though the stock should be 
wholly cov ered by the soil, yet it must still suffer in the root, 
and thus produce the same effect in causing the decay of the 
branches. 

It appears, then, that we have been accessory in pro- 
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ducing the very effect we were endeavouring to prevent ; we 
have not only raised many tender varieties, but have grafted 
them upon stocks, which, it is highly probable, were also 
impatient of cold during vegetation, and thus the destruc- 
tion of our trees has been doubly accelerated. 

But though all the varieties are comparatively tender, yet 
some are much more so than others, and hence arises a very 
important branch of the Horticulturalist’s care, to select 
those which are the least liable to be affected by the vicis- 
situdes of our variable climate. In supposing that want 
of summer heat is the principal cause of decay, I would 
by no means be understood to assert that it is the only one ; 
I can easily conceive that other causes may combine to pro- 
duce it, and both reason and analogy point out to us that 
old age must have its effect, and perhaps in some old va- 
rieties, it may be the only cause; that very weakness of 
constitution Avhich is produced by culture in the one case, 
may be the consequence of age in the other. 

My principal object in sending you this communication, is 
to prevent the too prevalent practice of destroying old or- 
chard grounds on account of their diseased and unproductive 
state ; if there be any truth ift the preceding observations, 
this ought not to be solely attributed to the tree, but to the 
change of climate, arising, most probably, from local and 
accidental causes, and which will equally affect both the old 
and new varieties of fruit. Every person, therefore, ought 
to pause before he proceeds to destroy an orchard, merely 
because it docs not bear. It is to be hoped that those 
genial summers which gladdened and warmed the hearts of 
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our ancestors, will again return, and we shall have the plea- 
sure of again seeing our trees laden with fruit, and at the 
same time free from every kind of (disease. 

I have the honour to be, 

your obedient humble servant, 

William Williamson. 

jy^stberCf near Canterbury^ 

August 28, 1818. 


P. S. October 10. Since the above was written, I have 
seen orchards, apparently worn out, starting into fresh 
vigour, and bearing large quantities of fruit, which, I have 
no doubt, has arisen from the superior warmth of the past 
summer. 
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LV"I. On Coverings for Cucumber Frames. jBy Alexandkr 

Si. TON, Esq. F. H. S. 

Read Maroli 2, 1819- 

H.v. NO adopted a kind of night covering for Cucumber 
franic.s, which is extremely elTicaeious, I think a description 
of it may produce some benefit; for, though 1 do irot ima- 
gine that it will be found to deserve any credit on the score 
of novelty, being one of those simple contrivances which na- 
turally suggest themselves to a person in the course of prac- 
tice, yet, as J have not observed it in use, I conclude that it 
is cither not generally knoAvn, or that the principles on which 
it is founded are not sufliciently attended to. It consists of 
a portable roof of thatch, and is made in the following man- 
ner. Place j>arailcl to each other two strong laths, of a length 
a little exceeding that of the frame, as measured from back 
to front, and at a distance equal to its breadth, if not exceed- 
ing four feet ; to these bind cross pieces at right angles, 
about a foot distant from one another, to the extent of the 
length of the frame, so that thfe two first long pieces shall 
project a little beyond the extreme cross jiiece at each end. 
Over the frame, thus made, spread a mat, and over that bind 
a layer of straw, from three to six inches thick, according to 
the purpose for which the covering may be intended, begin- 
ning by a course across at one end, and making the subse- 
quent courses to overlap it and one another successively, in 
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the manner of thatch. The projecting ends of the two long 
laths will serve as handles, whereby the covering may he 
easily and expeditiously moved on and ofl’ the iVamc by two 
persons, one at each end ; nor will it be difficult for one 
person to remove or to place it, if two be not at hand. If 
the breadth of the frame exceed four feet, or |)crhaps if it 
reach that measure, it will be expedient to make two cover- 
ings, as they become weak and unwieldy if too large ; and 
in cases where there is an extended range of frames or pits, 
which will require a number of them, about three feet will 
be the most convenient breadth. 

It will appear evident that with this covering there are two 
])rinciples wliich co-operate in maintaining heat with greater 
effect than with mats, or any other covering in common use ; 
namely, the preventing of its escape, through communication 
with the external cold, and of its absor|>tiou through the 
creation of vapour. As kv the first, it is generally known, 
and conlirmed by constant experience, that in a covering 
composed of any of those substances which arc much sub- 
divided, the interstices betAveen the fibres or non-continuous 
parts being occupied by air, such as straw, hair, or feathers, 
intcrrujit the communication of heat in a greater degree than 
those of a more compact texture, the weight and extent of 
surface in both lieing equal. INIats and most other sub- 
stances Avhich are commonly used for this purpose, being 
more compact than straw, any covering com])o.si'd of them 
that can be couA’^cnicntly used, is much thinner, and conse- 
quently the heat passing quickly through them by means of 
the contact of their particles. Hies off rapidly at the outer 
side. Next, in consequence of the straAv being arranged in 
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the luaiiiicr of thatch, the water runs off from its surface, 
and its interior remains perfectly dry, so that there is no con- 
suiiiplioii of heat from the creation of vapour in those parts 
which are near the olass ; whereas mats, cloth, and other 
similar coverings, hccoine impregnated with moisture every 
night from dew, rain, or snf)W, anti the evaporation which is 
thereby constantly generated, and greatly augmented by the 
contact of the warm glass, causes a vast and continued drain 
of lieal. '^J'lic first of these, objects is alttuned by the usual 
method of strewing loose straw or hay over the mats ; but 
this, Avhich is so troublesome, as to be often neglected, or 
done in a slovenly manner with damp materials, does not in 
any degree promote the second ; for this irregular covering 
does not prevent the water from penetrating to the mats, 
from which the refrigerating evaporation is the immediate 
consequence. 

IJcsides these advantages, the thatch coverings are 
attended with less trouble than others, being moved off and 
on with one action, in a moment, and there is not that risk 
of breaking the glass, which arises from putting pieces of 
Avood or bricks over the mats, to prevent them from being 
blown off, as is often done. 

'I’hese coverings arc not only well calculated for Cucumbers 
and Melons, but may be used with great advantage in pre- 
serving tender plants during the winter. A pit or frame 
earthed up all round, and covered with one of them, or 
with two or three, if needful, u|)on each othei', in the nights, 
and during severe ^^cather, will be completely impervious to 
frost ; and 1 have no doubt that it will preserve plants of 
most kinds in a healthier state than a common green-house. 
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LVII. An Account of the Cultivation of the Mespilus Japonica, 
or Lo-quat, a.s a Fruit-hearing Tree^ at Flithfield in Staf- 
fordshire. In a Fetter to the Secretary, y'rom the Right 
Honourable William Lord Bagot, F. L.S. 

Read February 2, 1819- 

Dear Sir, 

About this time last year I received a letter from you (in 
the name of the Horticultural Society,) requesting me to 
send you some specimens of the Lo-quat in fruit. In my an- 
swer to that letter, I think I informed you that my fruiting 
plant had been moved into a larger pot, which when it is 
done always prevents its flowering the same year. This 
autumn it had the most magnilicent bloom I ever witnessed 
on any plant, but I am sorry to add, that the fruit Avhich 
has set is dispersed all over the tree, and in no part are 
there above two together ; it is, in consequence, a very 
great disappointment to me, that this year the branches are 
not more worthy the acceptance of the Society. The last 
time the plant fruited, 1 had twenty-one fruits on one 
branch, and nineteen upon another ; one fruit this year, 
however, is much larger than any I have ever yet seen. 

In your letter, you desire me to give you some information 
as to my mode of treating the Lo-quat. The plan I have * 
usually followed has been to give it a xvinter ( out of doors ) 
during the months of July, August, and September, and 
about the middle of October to replace it in a very warm 
VOL. HI. R r 
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situation in the tan. This summer, however, I was obliged 
to alter my mode ; for, just at the moment, when I was 
going to put it out for its winter , it became covered with 
at least twenty bunches of the finest flowers possible ; I was 
therefore obliged to let it remain where it was. The present 
yc ir’s treatment, therefore, is an exception to the former 
practice ; under that, it usually breaks into flower about the 
end of December, and the fruit becomes ripe in March or 
April. 

The last time my plant was in fruit, Sir William Coke, 
who had resided many years in Ceylon, where he is at pre- 
sent, was with me at Blithfield ; he told me that he was in 
the constant habit of eating very large quantities of the fruit 
daily in that island, but that he had never tasted any so 
good, and with so much flavour, as those produced in my 
garden. 

My present bearing-tree I purchased of Mr. Colvill, in 
the King's Road, about twelve or fourteen years ago, if I 
remember right, and it was then a very small plant ; it is now 
seven feet and a half high, the circumference of the branches 
being twelve feet ; the girth of the stem is six inches and a 
half. 

I have many very fine yf)ung trees from seeds of my own, 
and think some of them, which are about six years old, and 
five and six feet high, are of sufficient age to begin bearing 
fruit the next season. I shall consequently force them for 
that purpose. 

I remain. 

Your faithful and obliged Servant, 

, Bagot- 


Blithjieldf 31 ^^^ Annuity 1818 . 
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i^ote by the Secretary. 

In 1813 ripe fruits of the Lo-quat were presented to the 
Horticultural Society by Lord Bagot, and were exhibited 
at a General Meeting in the spring of that year ; but from 
accidental circumstances, the particulars were omitted to be 
published in the Transactions, though the Minutes * of the 
proceedings of the Society, at that period, record the opinion 
entertained by the Council of the merit and value of this 
novel production of the garden. 

The Mespilus Japonicais known as a native of Japan, and 
the southern parts of China ; it is at present cultivated in 
many parts of the East Indies, as an edible fruit; our first 
knowledge of the plant was from Kalmpfer, who, in his 
Amaenitates ExoticcCy^- published in 1712, noticed it as grow- 
ing in Japan; and Thunbeiig afterwards, in his Flora JapO‘ 
nicOf gave a more ample description of it. In Japan, it is 
called Bywa^ and in China, Lo-quat. It was brought to 
Europe by the French, in 1784, and planted in the National 
Garden, at Paris, called the PSpiniere du Roale, at that time 
under the direction of M. Lekermes. It was first imported 
into England, from Canton, and placed in the Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew, under the auspices of Sir Joseph Banks, in 
1787, since which time it has been much propagated, and is 
now to be found in every good collection of exotics in the 
kingdom. 

• “May 12th 1813. The silver medal was presented to the Right Honourable 
William Lord Bagot, for many fine specimens of the Mespilus Japonica in 
fruit, sent to the Society.” 

-!• Fasc. 5. page 800. 
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In its native state it-is a tree of some magnitude, and of 
great beauty, having thick branches, bearing very hand- 
some, long, and large evergreen leaves, bright and shining 
above, and covered with slight down on the under surface ; 
the inflorescence is produced in the latter end of the year, 
from the end of the branches, in large compound spikes ; 
the flowers are closely placed on the spikes, and have a 
delicate agreeable scent, resembling that of the Hawthorn 
flower ; the petals are similar, also, to that flower, but larger, 
and perfectly white ; the calyx and peduncles are covered 
Avith rust-coloured down ; the Avhole spike has a very 
handsome appearance. The fruit ripens early in the 
succeeding spring, and is described by Thunberg, as of the 
size of a Cherry, with a sweet and acid flavour, somewhat 
resembling an Apple ; KiEMPFER calls it vinous. 

A plain engraving, published by Sir Joseph Banks, in 
1791, from a sketch by K^mpfer* preserved in the British 
Museum, gives a representation of both the floAvers and the 
fruit ; of the latter eleven are figured on the spike, rather 
larger than ordinary Cherries, and not quite round. The 
section of a fruit, which is also given, sheAvs five full grown 
seeds, but in this circumstance there is great variation, for 
Ka^mpfer states, that each fruit contains three, four, five, 
or more seeds; and Thunberg mentions that the number 
of the seeds is from one to five. 

The LfO-quat has been variously cultivated with us, some- 
times as a stove plant, sometimes as belonging to the conser- 
vatory, and it has also been exposed in the open air during 
the Avinter. A very fine plant stood for several years against 
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William Lord Baoot. 

a southern wall, between two stoves, in the Botanic Garden at 
Kew, but was destroyed by the severity of the winter of 1814. 
Though it may with care be kept in the open ground, I do 
not apprehend it will readily' blow when so circumstanced, 
and. it seems to require the heat of a stove to make it bear 
fruit. When in a conservatory, it occasionally puts forth its 
blossoms in spring, as well as in autumn. 

A more particular detail of the progress and appearance 
of the fruit, as ripened by Lord Bagot, is necessary, espe- 
cially as there seems some variation from what has been 
stated respecting this^part of its economy in the East Indies. 
When the fruit is growing, the spike remains erect, but as 
the ripening advances it usually declines, and becomes at 
last quite pendant. The green fruit of each bunch exceed 
twenty, though seldom more than six to nine remain to be- 
come ripe. In the young fruit five loculainents, with the ru- 
diments of seeds in each, are apparent ; but as it advances, 
the seeds all become abortive, except one, which occupies 
the whole centre, pressing to one side the membranes which 
at first regularly formed loculaments. 

The shape of the fruit, when ripe, is oval, rather irregular, 
and generally widest at the head, somewhat resembling a 
small Apricot ; it is of a very delicate pale orange hue, spotted 
minutely and obscurely with white, partially tinted with faint 
red, or rather blush, and covered with a fine down ; the size 
is about one inch and a quarter by one inch, though when 
only two or three remain on a bunch, they are larger. Full 
two-thirds of the diameter of the fruit in its centre is occu- 
pied by the single kernel, which is oval, and covered with a 
thin dark shining skin, the flesh of it is white, solid, and 
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firm, in taste resembling an Apple kernel, but rather more 
bitter. The outer substance of the fruit is a soft pulpy pale 
yellow flesh, juicy, and hfiving a sharp malic acid flavour, 
but not particularly sweet or rich. 

Monsieur Vkntknat, in his Figures (tab. 19.) of the 
Plants of the Garden at Malmaison, has given a coloured 
representation of the Mespilus Japonica in flower. Mr. 
Hookku’s drawing of a branch in fruit, from one of the spe- 
cimens sent by Lord Bagot to the Society, is a beautiful re- 
semblance of it in that state. 
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XiVIII. On the Cultivation of the Under-ground Onion. In a 
Letter to the Secretary , from Mr. John Maher, F. II. S. 
Gardener to Hia Grace the Duke o/‘ N orfolk, at Arundel 
Castle. 

Read Novembers, 1818 . 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to send, for the inspection of the Horti- 
cultural Society, some samples of the ZTnder-ground Onion^ at 
present not so generally cultivated as it deserves ; for when, in 
consecpience of unfavourable seasons, the seed of the Com- 
mon Onion cannot l)c <lepen<led on, the Untler-ground 
Onions are always certain to produce a crop. In February 
last, I planted sixty of these Onions, and on the eleventh 
of July, I took up from them eighteen score. A single bulb, 
which was pulled up by mistake, shortly after it had shot 
up, had attached to it, thirty-seven rudiments of bulbs. 

My method of cultivating the Under-ground Onion is as 
follows; as early in the spring, as the weather will permit, I 
prepare a piece of ground by digging and dunging it well ; this 
is formed into beds, four feet wide, on which I draw lines the 
whole length, three to each bed, and with the end of the rake 
handle, make a mark (not a drill) on the surface; on this mark 
I place the Onions, ten inches apart; I then cover them with 
leaf mould, rotten dung, or any other light compost, just so 
that the crowns appear exposed. Nothing more is necessary 
to be done until they shoot up their tops; then, on a dry day, 
they are earthed up, Iikc potatoes, and kept free from weeds 
until they are taken up. In the west of Faigland, where this 
kind of Onion is much cultivated, I understand that it is the 
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practice to plant on the shortest day, and take up on the 
longest. The smallest Onions used for planting swell and be- 
come very fine and large, as well as yield offsets ; the middle- 
sized and larger bulbs produce great clusters.* 

This has been called the Egyptian Onion, under the im- 
pression that it was originally introduced from ligypt, when 
our army Avas in that country; but as I grew it at Messrs. 
Drivers’ nursery in 1796, two years before the date of the 
battle of the Nile, this supposition must be erroneous. By 
some it is called the Potatoe Onion. A particular account 
of its first cultivation in Scotland will be found in the 
Transactions of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. ■\’ 

I have never observed it to throAv up flower-stems, the 
abundant produce of the root rendering the more usual mode 
of increase by seed unnecessary. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

John Maher. 

Arundel Castle^ Oct, 5, 1818. 

♦ Mr. Geo&gb Dymond, of Exeter, one of the Corresponding Members of the 
Horticultural Society, has communicated the following circumstances, relating to this 
Onion. It has been known in Devonshire for about twenty years, and docs not 
seem to be recollected in that county for a longer period. The bulbs are commonly 
planted in rows, twelve inches apart, and six inches from each other, in the row, 
being earthed up with the hoe, as they grow; the smaller ones answer better for 
plmiting than the largest, yielding a greater increase. It is found that these Onions 
do not keep well later than the beginning of February. 

Vol. I. page 343. 
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LIX. On Trainijig the Fig-tvee. Jh/ 'I’iiomas Andim. \\ 
Knight, Esq. F. R. S. t^c. President. 

Read March 2, 18 J 9. 

Ij- a committee of the most experienced and scicntiii( 
Members of this Society Avere to be appointed for the purpose 
ot ascertaining in what manner the Fig-tree might be best 
trained, so that it should neither ripen its Avood nor fruit, 1 
suspect it would require all their skill and ingenuity to point 
out a much more efficient mode of mismanagement, than that 
usually adopted in the culture of that fruit-tree. The (Icfccls 
of it, for training to ii wall, are the exuberance of its growth, 
and the consequent excessive pro<luction of liarrcn wood, 
and the great width of its leaves, by Avhich both its ybung 
wood and fruit become injuriously shade<l. A more effective 
method of Cidling into operation the first A)f these defects 
could not readily have been invented than that of training 
the branches perpendicularly upAvards ; because this (in 
common Avith almost every species of tree) grows most lux- 
uriantly Avhen trained in that direction ; and, comparatively 
with its groAvlIi, affords the smallest ((uantity of bearing 
Avood ; ami it would scarcely be possible to discover a me- 
thod by Avhich the foliage of the Fig-tree could be made to 
operate more injuriously, than that of suffering, as is usually 
seen, a great number of contiguous stems to ascend upwards 
from the root in parallel lines. It, therefore, is not Avonderful 
that the remark of gardeners in some parts of lingland, which 
»OL. III. S s 
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is recorded by Mr. Wickham, in the Horticultural Trans- 
« actions,* that a trained Fig-tree never bears fruit, should, to 
a great extent, prove well founded. 

The inode of pruning recommended by Mr. Wickham is, 
I entertain no doubt, exceedingly good for warm situations ; 
but I think it well calculated for those only : for in cold 
situations, unless the season were very favourable, the second 
young wood would rarely acquire sufficient maturity to afford 
fruit, or even to live. For all such I would therefore re- 
commend the following mode of treatment ; which I have 
seen adopted, with the most ample success, in a situation so 
high and cold that the Peach and Nectarine can scarcly be 
made to succeed at all in it, .even in the best seasons ; and it 
is in such situations that the Fig-tree will be found best to 
deserve culture. 

Let the stems, if there be, as usual, many within a narrow 
space, be gradually reduced to one only ; and from the top 
and parts near it of this, let lateral branches be trained 
horizontally and pendantly, in close contact with the wall. 
Under such treatment all troublesome luxuriance of growth 
will soon disappear ; the pendant shoots will not annually 
extend more than a few inches, and few, or no more leaves 
will be produced, than those which the buds contain before 
they unfold. The young wood consequently ceases to elon- 
gate very early in the season, and thence acquires perfect 
maturity ; and by being trained close to the wall is placed 
secure, or nearly so, from injury by the severest frost. The 
(]uantity of mature and productive young wood thus neces- 
sarily become very great, relatively to the size of the tree ; 
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and the fruit being in contact with the wall, and not shaded 
by excess of foliage, acquires an early and perfect maturity. 
In some experiments which I made last year, and to which 1 
paid very close attention, I found that where I had trained 
one branch of a Cherry-tree perpendicularly downwards, and 
another upwards, the fruit ripened most early, and most 
perfectly upon the pendant branches ; and as the branches 
of the Fig-tree, in, I believe, all its varieties, grow more or 
less pendant, it appears probable, though I have not attended 
to this circumstance, that the Figs will ripen best upon pen- 
dant branches. 

As the young wood, under the preceding mode of manage- 
ment, ceases to grow early in the' summer, and the sap con- 
sequently ceases to flow so abundantly on the approach of 
autumn, I think it extremely probable that the main stems 
of the Fig-tree will be less subject to injury by frost : but if 
these should require protection, it is obviously more easy to 
defend one stem, than many. 

When small young Fig trees are to be planted, I have 
found much advantage in confining their roots in pots of 
very rich mould ; for by these means their luxuriant growth 
is checked, and early fruitfulness induced : and this habit, 
when once acquired, will not, I believe, be lost, when the 
roots are relieved from the constraint of the pots ; but I have 
not yet witnessed the result of this experiment. 
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LX. Some Account of the Collections of Apples, exhibited 
at the Meetings of the Horticultural Society, during the 
Season ^'1818; mth Observations on their Qualities and 
Names, and a List of the most approved Sorts for the Des- 
sert and Kitchen. By Mr. John Turner, Assistant Se- 
cretary. 

Read March S, 1819- 

'T'he unusually fine collections of Apples, which were sent 
to the Society, during the Autumn of 1818, from various 
parts of the country, as well as from the vicinity of London, 
induced me to pay particular attention to them, in the view 
of making, if possible, one step towards a selection and 
arrangement, which future seasons might enable me, or some 
one more competent to the task, to complete. 

I am well aware that it is only by cultivating, together, all 
the varieties of* reputed merit, .that the synonyms will be 
effectually detected, and the really valuable Apples be ascer- 
tained ; yet I trust it will not be useless, in noticing the 
various collections which have been exhibited before the 
Society, to point out such errors as have been detected ; 
most of them arising, probably, from ignorance, rather 
than design. 

In observing upon the confusion of names which at pre- 
sent exists, it is by no means interided to impute blame to 
those who cultivate fruit trees for sale ; cultivators are, them- 
selves, no doubt often deceived, and in the multifarious 
business to which their attention must necessarily be directed, 
it is no Avonder if one sort of Apple is frequently supplied 
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by tliern under the name of another. An error of this kind, 
however, is a serious evil, to say-nothing of the disappoint- 
ment to (he purchaser; for unless the mistake be detected in 
the first instance, the erroneous sort is propagated in its new 
neigh fjourhood, under the true name, or the true sort under 
a false name ; and such mistakes occurring in all parts of the 
country, create a multitiule of appellations for the same fruit, 
increasing, in appearance, the number of varieties to an ex- 
tent a|>palling to the view of the most patient investigator. 

1 had formed an o|)inion that many fine Apples were to be 
found in various parts of the country which were wholly 
unknown in the metropolis; my observations, however, upon 
the collections of the last season have proved that this is only 
the case as it reSpe(3s Apples for culinary purposes ; of this 
kind 1 have met with many of very great merit, which are 
unknown to the nurserymen around London, but I have 
found very few of any value for the dessert, that are not 
known to them eil4ier under their provincial names, or names 
which they have themselves assigned to them from a wish 
to claim the cretlit of their originality. 

The scarcity of good Dessert Apples in this country is 
perhaps to be attributed to the carelessness of growers, 
who, content with the seedlings which they raise, however 
worthless, pay little attention towards obtaining more ap- 
proved varieties. Though’ this practice prevails to a consi- 
derable extent in all parts of England, I am disposed to think 
it is still more common in Scotland, and that even the best 
orchards there.are very deficient of good sorts. The number 
of Scotch seedling apples is immense, with scarcely any of 
very superior merit amongst them ; the Cambusnethen 
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Pippin is certainly the best,- if>. indeed, it be a seedling; 
but I ani rather disposed to believe it is of French origin, at 
least the French have an Apple which it closely resembles. 

I trust that the Society will receive the present communi- 
cation with indulgence, and consider it as an attempt, only, 
towards ascertaining the best varieties of Apples, and leading 
to a rejection of the worthless sorts ; and I am not without 
hopes that it may induce some one whose experience is 
superior to mine to undertake the task. 

August Ath. The first ripe Apples of the season were the 
JVhite June-eating ; these were exhibited by Joseph Sabine, 
Esq. and Mr. William Morgan, from the Gardens at 
North Mimms. They were the true sort, and. very superior to 
those generally sold in the London market under that name. 

Mr. Hugh Ronalds, of Brentford, exhibited sixteen 
varieties of Summer Apples, most of them correctly named, 
and all beautiful specimens. , 

August l8//i. Mr. James Grange sent from his Gardens 
at Dalston some Apples under the name of the Summer 
Pippin, an excellent Dessert Apple, very rich and sweet ; but 
differing materially from the Summer Pippin of the London 
markets. 

Sept. 1st. Ten varieties grown in the garden of Lonl Mon- 
tagu, at Ditton Park, were exhibited. They were extraor- 
dinary specimens, in point of size find beauty. 

Charles Willi AM Hick, Esq. of Crouch End, exhibited 
ten sorts, all of excellent growth, and correctly named. 

Sept. 15th. Daniel Giles, Esq. sent from Youngsbury 
nine sorts ; one among them, a small Apple, called by him the 
Transparent Apple, attracted particular notice. 
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William Forsyth, Esq. sent four varieties of great 
beauty ; one of them, tlie Royal Costard, weighed fourteen 
ounces and a half. 

Five varieties were exhibited by Mr. William Griffin, 
gardener to Samuel Smith, Esq. of Woodhall, in Hert- 
fordshire. Of these, the Norfolk Storing, well known as a 
good hardy Apple, and the French Crab, came with in- 
correct names. 

Mr. Thomas Moffat, by direction of Viscount Sidney, 
sent some White Faster Apples from his Eordship^s garden at 
Frognal near Foots-cray. I’hcy were very superior, large Ap- 
ples, and are well deserving a place in every good collection. 

Mr. Thomas Tanner, gardener to Lord ^Ienry Fitz- 
gerald, at 'rhames Ditton, sent three varieties. The 
Golden Knob, the Crofton, and the JVine Apple. The Gohlen 
Knob proved to be the Cluster Golden Pippin, and the Wine 
Apple is elsewhere called the Bridgezeater Pippin ; this latter 
is a fine, large Apple, of great* worth. 

Mr. Isaac Oldaker sent eight sorts from Sir Joseph 
Banks’s garden at Spring Grove. Amongst them the 
Spring Grove Crab, which appears to be the true Transpa- 
rent Crab. This makes an excellent preserve. 

Mr. John Wilmot, olTsleworth, sent specimens of nine 
varieties ; all very fine market fruit. 

Thomas Reynolds, Esq. brought from his garden at 
Carshalton specimens of four known varieties. 

Mr. Hugh Ronalds exhibited a superb collection of 
llfty-eight Sorts, grown in his own gardens. It was considered 
the finest exhibition of Apples ever made fo the Society. 
OcToftcr6M. Mr, Joseph KiRKECxhibitcd alarge collection. 
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a part of which were left for examination ; there were few mis- 
nomers amongst them ; and the whole were of fine growth. 

The Rev. William Metcalf sent some specimens 
of the Alexander Apple, from his garden at Foulinere, near 
Rojslon. Mr. AIetcalf was not aware that this Apjile had 
been noticed in the Society’s Transactions. He ilescribes 
it as a Siberian Apple, most luxuriant in growth, and a free 
bearer. One of the specimens measured within a cjuarter of 
an inch as large as that sent to the Society in a former year 
by Mr. Lewis Kenneoy, which had been imported from 
Russia. 

Air. RonsoM, of Crofton Pound, near Orpington, Kent, 
sent eight sorts^ of extraordinary size and beauty. 

Sir Thomas Wilson, seat twenty-three sorts, grown in 
his garden at Charlton ; but they were principally seedlings, 
without names. 

Orange Apples of the Isle of Wight, sent by Mr. W i lli am 
WiLKi NS, were tastetl. They hnci become woolly fro n over- 
ripeness. This Apple, which is so excellent when fresh 
plucked, will not bear keeping. 

Specimens of thirteen varieties were sent by Sir Samuel 
Young, grown in his garden at Formosa Plaee, near Maid- 
enheail ; they were unusually large and fine. 

Sir Thomas Franki.and, sent ten sorts from his seat at 
Thirkleby in Yorksliire; the most remarkable of which was 
the Tiymer Apple, mrticed hereafterf 

D ANiEL Giles, Fs((. sent a second exhibition, from his 
garden in Hertfordshire, all of them well known kinds, and 
well grown. 

Air. James Backhouse of York sent eight sorts, two 
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the Darlington Pippin and Copmanthorpe Crab were seed- 
lings of a superior kind, but are not known to the London 
gardeners. They are described by Mr. Backhouse as great 
bearers. 

October 20th. John Elliot, Esq. sent u collection of 
very fine sorts ; among them were several not common in 
the neighbourhood of London. 

Mr. Hugh Ronalds of Brentford,. exhibited fifty-three 
sorts, in addition to his former collection, and in no respect 
inferior. 

Robet Holden, Esq. exhibited one hundred and twenty 
sorts, collected in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. This 
collection was curious on account of the great number of 
purely provincial apples which it contained ; the most valu- 
able are included in the annexed Lists. 

Sir George Stewart Mackenzie sent three sorts of 
Scotch Apples. One of them, the Brown Apple of Burnt- 
idandf deserves general cultivation. 

Michael Mucklow Zachary, Esq. exhibited seven 
fine specimens of excellent varieties, grown on dwarf trees, in 
his garden at Strand-on-the-Green, 

Mr. Moses Brown of Glasgow sent seventy-eight sorts 
of Scotch Apples, including all the early varieties produced 
in Clydesdale. 

November Srd. John Sudlow, Esq. of Thames Ditton, 
sent to this and several subsequent Meetings, specimens of a 
middle sized conical Apple, under the name of the Fall Pippin, 
the produce of a tree imported from America. It is a very 
rich Pine-flavoured Apple, and is said to be the same which 
VOL. III. T t 
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has been noticed bj Mn. Cobbett in some of his recent 
publications. 

Joseph Sabine, Esq. brought specimens of the true 
Pommc de Niege, or Snore} Apple of Canada, grown in his 
garden at North Mirams. 

Nine varieties of Irish Apples were sent by the Earl of 
Mount Norris ; some of them remarkably fine. 

George Wiebraham, Esq. sent twenty-two sorts from 
Cheshire ; there wei'e many good varieties amongst them, 
particularly one called the Kitchen Beinette. 

Sixteen varieties were sent by Mr. William Morgan 
from North Minims Place. They were very fine specimens, 
and amongst them the Herefordshire Queening pierits parti- 
cular notice, for its size and firmness of flesh This is an 
Apple which deserves more general cultivation for the kitchen. 

November nth. Twenty varieties were exhibited, sent by 
M. Stofeels of Mechlin ; many of them are little known 
in England. I'he If i/ker Pippin of this collection appears 
to be the IVyken Pippin of the English gardeners. 

Sir G EouGE Stew art Mackenzie sent nineteen sorts of 
Scotch Apples, the greater part of which are little known in 
the South. The most valuable of them are included in the 
Lists. 

Thomas Hare, Esq. exhibited forty-seven sorts of very 
fine Somersetshire Apples, collected from the vicinity of 
Taunton. 

William Forsyth, Esq. sent fourteen sorts, all good 
varieties. ' 

Mr. Moses Brown, of Glasgow, sent one hundred varie- 
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ties of Clydesdale Apples, consisting, for the most part, of 
sorts little known in England ; amongst them the Cambusnc- 
than Pippin holds a distinguished place as a Dessert Ap]}le. 
These were in addition to the collection sent by him on the 
20th of October. 

December 15th. Mr. Daniel Judd sent thirty-four sorts, 
grown in the garden of Chaulbs Campbell, Esq. of Ed- 
monton. There were several seedlings of worth amongst them. 
. Fifty sorts of Scotch Apples were sent by Sir George 
Stewart Mackenzie, partaking of the same character as 
the former collection. 

Twenty-two sorts were received from M. Noisette of 
Paris, seventeen of which were Cyder Apples ; the other five 
were remarkably fine. Amongst them was the Bdnettc 
Blanche cV Espagne, which equalled in size the Baltvnore 
Apple, figured in the Transactions, vol. iii. p. 120. 

John Braddick, Esq. sentfour varieties, from his garden 
at Thames Ditton, among which was a Summer Apple, 
called by him the Reinette Francke, but which is not the 
Apple described by Duhamel under that name. 

Mr. Lewis Navarro, a Corresponding Member of the 
Society, sent three sorts, brought by him from the Canary 
Islands, One of considerable size, called there the White 
Apple, closely resembles the Hawthorndean. 

January 5th, 1819. Twenty-eight sorts sent by M. S»idel 
of Dresden, were exhibited ; many of them very fine, and 
but little known in this country. 

January i9th. John Braddick, Esq. sent forty-two 
sorts, the produce of his own garden, not less remarkable for 
the fineness of their growth, than for the excellent state in 
which they had been kept. 
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In addition to the preceding collections, there were ex- 
hibited at various Meetings, single Apples of very great 
merit, the most valuable of which I have included in the Lists 
which follow. The trees of many of them being in private 
gardens, it will, necessarily, be some time before they be- 
come common in the nurseries ; but as the Society is ever 
ready to disperse those grafts with which the liberality of 
individuals supplies it ; it is to be hoped, that ere long, 
every good provincial Apple, as well as the best of those 
known on the Continent, will be found in the gardens of 
the nurserymen. 

A List of the best sorts of Apples for the Dessert, which 
were exhibited at JMeetings of the Society, in the last Season, 
arranged nearly in the order in which they were received. 


White June-eating. 

Orange Apple (Isle of Wight). 

Red June-eating. 

Pine Apple Pippin. 

Oslin. 

Cluster Golden Pippin. 

Manks Codlin. 

Crofton Apple. 

Hawthorndean. 

Grange Apple. 

Sack and Sugar Apple. 

Ashniead’s Kernel. 

Red Quarenden. 

Fearn’s Pippin. 

Nonesuch. 

Kirke’s Golden Reinette. 

Kerry Pippin. 

Margil. 

Peaeli Apple. 

Downton Pippin. 

Summer Pippin. 

Franklin’s Golden Pippin. 

Orange Pippin. 

Hall Door. 

Golden Reinet'tc. 

Hughes’s Golden Pippin. 

Morden Bloom Apple. 

Loan’s Pearinain. 

Yellow Ingestrie. 

Winter Pearmain. 

Royal Pearmain. 

Spanish Pearmain. 

Worrnsley Pippin. 

Newtown Pippin. 

Golden Pippin. 

Golden Harvey. 

Ribston Pippin. 

Pitmaston Russet Nonpareil. 

Poinme de Niege. 

. Braddiek’s Nonpareil. 
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Brecdon Pippin. 

Formosa Pippin. 

Formosa Nonpareil. 
Blenheim Pippin. 

Fall Pippin. 

Carnation. 

Brown Apple of Burntisland. 
White Cockle Pippin. 
Nutmeg’ Cockle Pippin. 
Kirke’s Fume. 

Lamb Abbey Pearmain. 
Marmelade Pippin. 
Brindgwood Pippin. 

Wyken Pippin. 

Lemon Pippin. 

Aromatic llusset. 

Christie’s Pippin. 

Pyle’s Russet. 

Golden Nonpareil. 

Cornish July-flower. 

Scarlet Nonpareil. 

London Pippin. 
Courte-pendue . 

Pad ley’s Pippin. 

Robinsons’s Pippin. 
BorsdorfF Apple. 


Queen’s Apple. 

French Heinette. 
Dunielow’s Pippin. 
Belledg^c Pippin. 

Bath Apple. 

Travers’s Apple. 

Eve Apple. 

Poinme de G^le. 
Newbold’s Duke of York. 
American Pippin. 

Syke House Russet. 
Court of Wick. 

Sam Young’. 

Ross Nonpareil. 

Balgone Pippin. 

Pomme Roi. 

Royal Somerset. 

Golden Knob. 

Plate Apple, 
Cainbusnethan Pippin. 
Reinette Grise. 

Black Nonpareil. 

Ord Apple. 

Balmanno Pippin. 
Strawberry Apple. 
Ganges Apple. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

White June-eating. This is a desirable Apple, from its 
coming in so early in the season ; but care should be taken to 
procure plants of the true sort ; there is a very inferior fruit 
generally sold for it, in the London market. 

Red June-eating. This is also called the Margaret Apple ; 
it is a very fine summer fruit. 
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Oslin. The Scotch gardeners call this also the Burr-Knot, 
and the Original, or Mother Apple. It has a remarkably 
aromatic flavour. 

Manks Codlin. This Apple is conical, rather irregular in 
shape, with it eye depressed, and its stalk deeply inserted ; 
it is of a fine lemon colour, with bright red to the sun, and 
an indistinct, white curdling all over, which goes off if the 
Apple is long kept. The flesh is white, with an agf'eeable brisk 
juice, which renders it also a good kitchen Apple. I have not 
met with any Apple respecting which more confusion prevails 
than this. In Mr. Romalds's collection, exhibited Sept.l5th, 
it appealed under three tliff'crent names, viz. Manks Codlin, 
Irish Cod/m, and Carlisle Codlin. In SirGEOHOK Macken- 
zie's collection, exhibitetl Nov. 17th, it is calletl the Eve 
Apple, no doubt on the authority of the Memoirs of the Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society, vol. ii. p. .306 ; an Irish origin is 
there assigned to it, but it does not appear to be known in 
Scotland under its true name. Mr. Brown of Glasgow calls 
it the Irish Pitcher, or Eve Apple. In the collection of Che- 
shire Afijiles received from Geouoe WiEnuAitAM, Esq. it is 
called the Summer Codlin. 

Hawthorndeari. I have before observed that the Apple 
brought from the Canary Islands by Mr. Navarro, and 
exhibited, December 15th, closely resembled the Haw- 
thorndean ; I am strongly inclinetl to consider them to be 
the same, from the circumstance of both Apples being 
known by the name of White Apple ; but whether Haw- 
thorndean or the Canary Islands produced the tree, I am 
unable to ascertain. 

Morden Bloom Apple. This was exhibited August 18th, 
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by Mr. Sutton of Morden, now the occupier of the garden 
of the late Abraitam Goedsmio, Esq. Mr. Sutton know« 
nothing ot its history, nor has he given it a name. Not 
having met with any Apple like it, I have ventured to call 
it the B/oom Apple^ from its singular l)eaut 3 ^ It is of great 
excellcuee, and the tree is an abundant bearer. 

Bonime de -Niige. This Apple, according to Forsyth, 
was iittrtKlnceti into this country from Canada, by Mr. 
13 'AUCEay of llrompton. It is by him called Fa m ease ^ a 
name which has generally been adopted by tlie uiirserymeu, 
but someliiues corrupted into Formeuse. It would be well, 
however, to restore its original appellation, so very character- 
istic of the colour of its flesh, which is as white as snow. 

Orange Apple, of the Isle of Wight. This variety is no- 
ticed in the Society's I’l ansactions, vol. ii. p 403. 

Cluster Golden Pippin. So called from its clustering mode 
of growth. It is apt, more than any other Apple, to form 
monstrosities. A tree in a garden at Thorn bury, near Bristol, 
uniformly produces its whole crop in perfectly formed twins, 
specimens of which were sent to the Society by Mr. Wi r- 
liam 13uli,ock. By some it is calletl the Stone Pippin, from 
its hardnt;ss and keeping quality, and by others the Golden 
Knob, but erroneously. 

Crofton Apfde. It is usual to divide the Crofton into Tied 
and White ; there is, however, no real dilference, exposure 
alone producing the higher colour. This is in some places 
called Saul Apple. 

Grange Apple. The Apple here recommended is the 
Grange o( Mr. Knight, and resembles in many respects 
the Orange Pippin, from which it sj)ruug. A great number 
of Apples pass under this name, assigned to them, no doubt. 
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from places where they were produced, Grange being a term 
applied in many parts of England to a farm residence. 

Newtown Pippin. This is the French Reinette de Canada ; 
a very high flavoured, valuable Apple, either for the dessert 
or the kitchen. 

Pitmaston Russet Nonpareil. A seedling raised by John 
Will TAMS, Esq. of Pitmaston near Worcester. It is de- 
scribed by Mr. Sabine in the Transactions of the Society, 
vol. iii. p. 267. 

Breedon Pippin. A seedling raised by Dr. Brkedon of 
Bere Court, in Berkshire, a particular account of which will 
also be found in the 'IVansactions of the Society, vol. iii. 

p. 268. 

Braddick's Nonpareil A seedling raised by John Brad- 
dick, Esq. of Thames Ditton, also described by Mr. Sa- 
bine, vol. iii. p, 268. 

Formosa Pippin. This is the produce of a tree in the 
garden of Sir Samuel Young, at Formosa Place, near 
Maidenhead, It partakes much of the appearance and 
character of the Ribston Pippin, but has a more melting 
flesh, and will not keep so long. 

Formosa Notipareil. This was also produced in the Gar- 
den at Formosa Place, and is an extraordinary fine Apple, 
combining the flavour of the FiTonpareil and Golden Pippin. 

Blenheim Pippm, also called the Blenheim Orange, or 
Woodstock Pippin. 

Fall Pippin, or, as we should call it in this country, the 
Autumn Pippin. Mr. Cobdett has brought this Apple into 
notice by his panegyric upon it in his weekly pamphlet. An 
imported plant of it has fruited in the garden of John Sud- 
Low, Esq. of Thames Ditton. The fruit is oval, about the 
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usual size of a Peariuain. In colour it resembles the Golden 
Pippin, but is sprinkled with minute brown spots. It has a 
rich Pine flavour, and firm crisp flesh. From Mr. Coxe's ac- 
count of it, in his “ View of the Cnltivatum of Fruit trees in 
Aniericaf p. 109> it appears to attain to a much larger size 
in that country than with us, frequently weighing a pound. 
It is used both for the dessert and the kitchen, and is es- 
teemed the best in the New York market. 

Frown Apple of Furntisland. This is a Scotch Apple of 
considerable reputation. It ripens rather early, and is very 
fine when fresh gathered ; .but it soon becomes woolly, and 
loses its flavour. For an account of it see Memoirs of the 
Caledonian Horticidtural Society, p. 309. 

Cornish July -flower. This very excellent Apple is but 
little known in the vicinity of London. It is of the middle 
size, very angular, of a dull green colour, partially covered 
with an equally dull red ; with a yellowish flesh, of a pleasant 
consistence and very high flavour. It is noticed in the 
Society's Transactions, vol. ii. p. 74. 

London Pippin, frequently called Five-crown Pippin, 
from the five distinct ribs which it shews towards the eye. 
This is a good Apple, either for the dessert or the kitchen. 

Queen's Apple. This is distinct from the Forsdorff, which 
is sometimes so called. The Queen’s Apple is perhaps the 
same which is elsewhere called the Boatswains Pippin. 

French Reinette. This is an excellent Apple, and, I be- 
lieve, is the same as the Fenouillct Rouge of Dun am el; but 
the English-grow’n specimens have less of the Fennel flavour. 

Bwnelow’s Pippin. This is a very handsome seedling, 
raised by Mr. Dumelow of Derby. It much resembles the 

VOL HI, U ii 
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Nonesuchf but has a firmer flesh, and higher flavour. It is 
also a good Apple for the kitchen, and is a tolerably good 
keeper. 

lielledge Pippin. This is a Derbyshire Apple, a little 
more oval than Christie's Pippin, but otherwise externally 
like it. Its flesh is yellow, melting, and well flavoured. 

Bath Apple. This is also a Derbyshire Apple of consider- 
able merit; it is of a handsome form, and possesses a high 
flavoured, saccharine juice. 

IVavej's's Apple. I’his is the produce of a graft received by 
John Braddick, Bsq. from the garden of Richard Tra- 
V F.Rs, Bsq. of Loader in Dorsetshire. It very much resembles 
the Bibston Pippin, in appearance, but its flesh is more 
melting, its flavour is higher, and it is a much better keeper. 

Eve Apple. This is a handsome, well flavoured Apple, 
but is not the same as that cultivated under this name by 
the Scotch gardeners. They have, as has been stated, mis- 
taken the Monks Codim for it. 

Pomrnc de Gelt. A small globular apple ; colour a bright 
red on an orange ground. Its flesh is firm, very juicy, and 
with a fine astringent sweetness. 

Sam Young. This is a small globular Apple, with the eye 
a good deal depressed ; ground colour bright yellow, with 
minute brown spots, and a considerable quantity of rough 
leathery russet round the stalk ; in some specimens, bright 
scarlet to the sun. Flesh inclining to yellow, mixed with 
green, tender, melting, juicy and intensely sweet, with a 
delicious flavour, little, if at all inferior to the Golden Pippin. 
It is an Irish Apple of high reputation, though scarcely 
known in England. The tree is hardy, and an abundant 
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bearer. Specimens of the Apple Avcre sent to the Society 
in November last, by the Earl of Mouivt Nouhis; some 
were, also, fornierly exhibited to the Society by Mr. Stk- 
PHEN Jeeves, from the garden at the Hoo, in Hertford- 
shire. 

Balgone Pippin. A Scotch Apple, resembling a fine grown 
Golden Pippin, but inferior to it in flavour, though well 
deserving cultivation. 

Royal Somerset. A more beautiful Apple than this can 
hardly be seen, and on that account it is desirable for the 
dessert; but the briskness of its juice, when first gathered, 
adapts it better for the kitchen. It mellows by keeping, and 
is fit for eating in April. 

Golden Knob. This name is frequenlly given to the Clus- 
ter Golden Pippin^ an Apple of very tlifferent appearance. 
The Golden Knob (according to Poasvrii) is originally 
from Eninore Castle. It is a small, handsome, yellow fruit, 
a little russetted, and has a superior flavour. 

Camhusnethan Pippin. A Scotch Apple, originally from 
the gardens at Cambusnethan : it is rather above the middle 
sii5e, round, flattened at both ends ; eye very large in a regu- 
lar wide cavity ; ground colour yellow, with a profusion of 
red in irregular splotches. The flesh is white and melting, 
with a very rich saccharine juice. 

Reinettc Grise. This, which is amongst the very best of 
the French Apples, whether its flavour, beauty, or keeping 
qualities be considered, is not yet cgminon in this country ; 
but from the number of trees which have been recently 
imported, it will no doubt become generally known. 

Black 'Nonpareil. This is a small angular Apple, with the 
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stalk thickened like that of the Lemon Pippin. It has 
nothing of the character of the Nonpareil, but is a rich, 
high flavoured Apple. I have met with it in the Scotch 
collections only. 

Ord Apple. For a particular description and account of 
this excellent Apple sec the Society's Transactions, vol. ii. 
p. 283. 

Babnanno Bippin. Tliis is nearly of the shape and sixe of 
a Nonpareil, 'fhe flesh is white, melting and juicy, with a 
good flavour. 'I'liis is also a Scotch Apple. 

Struzebenp Apple, 'riiis is a Somersetshire Apple, and 
highly lieserving cultivation. It partakes of the flavour of 
the Cornish July-tlower. 7’here is a French Apple, known 
in this country under the same name, of which great numbers 
are imported. 

Ganges Apple. I have not met with this Apple any where 
but with Mr. Kirkb, and with Mr. Braodick, who, 1 be- 
lieve, obtained his tree from the nursery of the former. It is 
a handsome Apple, of the middle sixe, keeps well, and is of 
very great merit. 


hist of Kitchen Apples which tuyere exhibited at Meetings of 
the Society in the last Season, arraziged nearly in the order 
in which they were received. 


Spring' (.hove Codlin. 
Keswick Codlin. 
Kcotisli Codlin. 

White Easter Apple. 
Shepherd ’,s Newington. 
Kentish liroadend. 
Hedge’s Duncan. 

Dutch Codlin. 


Norfolk IBeaufin. 

Carlisle Codl in. 

Royal Costard. 

Cat’s Head. 

Newbold’.s Admiral Duncan. 
Norfolk Storing. 

French Crab. 

Tottenham Park Codlin. 
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Old English Codlin. 
Wine Apple. 

Alexander Apple. 
Beauty of Kent. 

Flower of Kent. 

Minslial Crab. 
Hollingbury. 

Striped Iloliand Pippin, 
Wilniot’.s Crab. 

Norfolk Paradise. 
Quince Apple. 

Royal Russet. 
Scek-no-further. 
Yorkshire Greening. 
Rymer Apple- 
Kitchen Reinette. 


Darlington Pippin. 

Hunt House. 

Copmanthorpe Crab. 

Chester Pearmain. 
Lincolnshire Holland Pippin. 
Coat’s Apple, 

Noriiianlon W^onder. 

Best Pool. 

Northern Greening. 

Pomme de Violette. 

White Seal. 

Hollow Crown Pippin. 
Glaniis Castle. 

Reinette l^lanche d’Espagne. 
Spice Apple. 

Dutch Belle Fleur. 


Spring Grove Codlin. For a particular account of tliis 
Apple, see the Society's Transactions, vol. i. p. 197- 

Carlisle Codlin. This, though not large, is a most desirable 
Kitchen Apple, possessing a very superior flavour, when 
dressed. It has a peculiar quality in being fit for tarts and 
for codling in its most early state. Sir .John Sinclair 
has given a particular account of it in the Memoirs of the 
Caledoniaji Horticultural Society, vol. i. p. 374. 

Royal Costard. An Apple of the largest size. Its flesh is 
not very firm, but being juicy and melting, it is an excellent 
sauce Apple. 

Fretich Crah. This is a globular Apple, slightly plaited 
at the eye, of a dull green colour, and hard compact sub- 
stance. It is the best keeper we arc accpiainted with, fre- 
quently lasting two years. Though very well known to the 
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London nurserymen, it passes under several erroneous names 
in the country, as the Claremont Pippin, Winter Queening, 
Iron Stone Apple, Two Years Apple, Tandridge Pippin, and 
a variety of others. 

Tottenham Park Codim. I have given this name to a very 
large Apple, specimens f)f which were sent' to the Society by 
Mr. Henry Burn, gardener to the Earl of Aylesbury, at 
Tottenham Park. Though the tree has attained to full ma- 
turity, I am disposed to think that the Apple is unknown in 
other gardens. The fruit is tall, generally square, with a 
large eye in a deep cavity, and flattened at the base. Its 
colour is a dull green. The flesh firm, and juicy, and when 
dressed is very soft and high flavoured. The tree is healthy, 
and a great bearer. 

Wine Apple. A large valuable Apple was received under 
this name from Mr. Thomas Tanner, gardener to Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald, at Thames Ditton. It closely resem- 
bles the Pridgewater Pippin, but is an earlier Apple. 

Alexander Apple. Specimens of this beautiful fruit were 
exhibited by Mr. Lravis Kennedy, at a Meeting of the 
Society two seasons ago, received by him from Riga. At 
the Meeting on the 18th August, Mr. John Wilmot, of 
Islcworth, exhibited one, under the name of Count Wo- 
ronzojf s Apple, which appeared to be the same. I have, in 
a preceding page, noticed the beautiful specimens of the 
Alexander shewn by the Rev. Mr. Metcalfe to the Society. 

IloUingbun/. This is an Apple very well known in various 
parts of the country. It has lately received the name of 
Kirke’s Scarlet Admirable, by which it is now known in the 
vicinity of London, 
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Bymer Apple. So named in compliment to a gentleman 
at Thirsk, who raised llie tree several years ago. Wc arc 
indebted to Sir Thomas I'rankland for bringing this 
excellent variety into notice. It is a handsome Apple of the 
middle size, with the eye considerably sunk ; the ground 
colour of the skin is a bright green, deepening to yellow, 
with a good deal of red striping, freckled with russet ; the 
flesh is soft, melting, and juicy, with a fine brisk flavour, 
which becomes very rich when the fruit is baked. The 
original tree has been grubbed up, but many young jdants 
have been raised by grafts from it, several of which have 
been presented to the Society by Sir 'Fiiomas Fhankland, 
and dispersed amongst the nurserymen round Ijondou, who 
are Fellows of the Society; 

Coates' Apple. A very large compact Apple from the 
neighbourhood of Derby, sent by Roiiert Holden, Fsq. 
It possesses every requisite for a good Kitchen Ajiplc, and 
as the tree is an abundant bearer, it should be generally 
culvatcd 

Dutch liellc Fleur. Specimens of a large x\j)ple, without 
a name, were sent to the Society by Mr. Sutton, of Morden, 
which, by specimens subsc(|ucntly received from Holland, 
proves to be the Belle Fleur, a fruit very uncommon in this 
country, although of the highest quality, being excellent for 
the Kitchen when first ripe, and coming into eating in tlie 
months of April and May. 
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LXI. Observations on the Blacking of Garden W allsy as it af^ 
fects the ripening of Fruits. In a Letter to the Bight Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, G.C.B. F.R.S.^’C. From Mr. Henry 
Dawes, of Sloughy near Windsor. 

Read 2d November, 1818. 

Sir, 

I TAKE the liberty of communicating to you my remarks 
on a garden wall, on which 1 have been making experiments 
at Slough. It faces the south, and against it, about the mid- 
dle, a young Grape vine is trained. Two years ago, I co- 
vered a portion of the wall with thick black paint. The vine 
was divided into two equal parts, one half was trained on 
the painted, and the other on thC plain wall. The season 
was so unfavourable Iasi year, that scarcely any out-door 
Grapes came to perfection, but those on the blackened part 
of the wall were much finer than those on the plain part. 
This year the success of my experiment has been complete. 
The weight of fine Grapes gathered from the blackened part 
of the wall was 3()lb. 10 oz., while the plain part yielded only 
71b. loz., being little more than one-third of the other. 
The fruit on the blackened part of the wall was also much 
finer, the bunches were larger, and ripened better than on the 
other half; the wood of the Vine wa« likewise stronger and 
more covered with leaves on the blackenetl part. 

It is a generally known fact, that a black unpolished sur- 
face absorbs more rapidly than other colours the sun's rays,, 
and thereby becomes sooner heated. It is equally well 
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known that surfaces which absorb heat most quickly, part 
with it more easily by radiation when the source of heat is 
withdrawn, and cool quicker. In the summer time, when 
the days are long, the wall will be more intensely heated 
under the blackened surface, and the night (or time of 
cooling) being short, it may not have returned to the tem- 
perature of the air, before it is again subjected to an increase 
of heat. If the time of cooling were long enough, that part 
of the wall under the blackened surface, might become 
actually colder than the part not blackened, and thus the 
extremes of heat and cold be greater than when the wall was 
left with its usual surface. In the summer time, however, 
the wall is not only more intensely heated, but probably 
retains a great portion of the heat during the night. Horti- 
culturists will decide which of those two causes is efficient 
in producing the effect I have stated, or whether both may 
not co-operate ; it is not for me to presume to do so, though 
I should be inclined to think, that in this climate, the inten- 
sity had more influence than the uniformity. 

I have the honour to be, 

your very obedient servant, 

Hknry Dawes. 

Sloughy near Windjsor, 

October IG, 1818 
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I/XIT. Accoimt of a Species of Casuiirina, ^roxnin^ in th^ 
Gax'dens of l^elvedei'e, near fVeimar. Gornmnnicated Inj Ility 
rto?/(d Miprhness Ciiaulks Aucji/stus, Grand Didce of 
Saxe fVeiniarj F. /[. .S'., tfc. cj-c. 

Read TsToveinber 3, 1818. 

T[ II e. species of Casuar tree here represented (sent to Wei- 
mar originallv under the name of Gasnarina eqiiisetifolia 
Linn.) jvas, in the year 1810, hut a very small shrnh, not 
more than three feet high, and the trunk three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter. In that year, it \vas planted in the open 
air, in good soil, containing a portion of calcareous matter, 
the suhstiatum of the country being of tliat nature. It was 
so placed, as to receive the full inlluence of the sun in 
summer, and to be protected from the northern and eastern 
winds. In the winter it is ct)vcred with a temporary build- 
ing, which is warmed liy lire, so as to exclude the frost. 

'I'he present height of the tree is sixteen feet and a halt, 
the circumferemte of the heatl is forty-two feet, and tliat 
of the trunk lu'arly twimtv inches. Near to the tri'e above 
rlescribed, is another, whicli was planted five years ago. ft 
Avas sent from Paris to Weimar, in a tioAver-pot, and was 
then a very small shrub. It has already reached the 
height of eight feet, and the trunk is nearly two inches in 
diameter. 

'I'he largest tree has this year flowered, but without pro- 
du citig any seed, being cviclently a tlio'cious plant. 'I’hr* 
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smaller plant promises to grow taller than the other, but is 
not likely to form a spreading head. As this tree can bear 
our climate in a building which only protects it from a de- 
gree of cold below the freejiing point, it is probable it will 
grow well in the open air in climates a little more temperate. 

With regard to the botanical character of this Casuarina 
some doubt has arisen. It does not seem to be the species, 
usually called liquisetifoUa. The Belvedere plant, according 
to its j)rescnt appearance, is clearly dioecious; it was cover- 
ed with male flowers, and not a single female Avas to be seen. 
Whether there is any truth in the observation, that in monm- 
cioiis plants one set of flowers sometimes so strongly predo- 
minates, as to render the other imperceptible, and that a sort 
of equality between tlie two sets of floAvers only takes place, 
as the plant adv’^ances in age, need not here be determined. 
In the case before us, there seems to be no grountl for such 
a supposition. Perhaps all uncertainty concerning the Ca- 
suarina in question will be removed by an accurate l>ota- 
nical investigation. 
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I.XUI. Some Account the Vines at Valentines-Hotisefnear 
Ilford in Esse.r, the Scat of Charles Welstead, Esq. 
F. II. S. xeith so7ne practical suggestions for the treatment of 
Vines. Tip Air. G eoik; k Edw EtGardener to Air. W k lst ead. 

Read February 2, 1819- 

There arc three Vines, now under glass, in the gardens at 
Valenti nes, all of the same sort, which, though generally 
styled the lilack Ila/nhurg, is in fact a distinct variety, being 
f Varner's Ilamhiag, or the? Red Ilamhurg ; 1st, the Old Vine, 
as 1 shall here call it, for the sake of distinction, which is 
now about sixty years old ; 2nd, an offspring of it, about 
thirty five years old, and a third about eight years old, also 
from a cutting of the original tree ; on this last the Grapes 
were produced, which were exhibited to the Society at the 
General Meeting, on the 1st of September last. 

The Old Vine has acquired great celebrity, as well from 
its being the parent of the Hampton Court Vine, as from its 
extraordinary size and fertility. 

The n)ost [)ei rect accoimt of its origin and early history, 
which I have been able to meet with, is in Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery f Avhich I have ventured to transcribe, that every 
tiling relating to so extraordinary a tree may be put upon 
record, in the Transactions of the Society. 

^ Among other remarkable Fruit-trees (says Air. Gilpin) 


♦ V(']. i. p. 1 53. 2cl Edit. 
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may be reckoned a Vine belonging to the late Sir Charles 
Raymond, at Valentine-House near Ilford, in Essex. It 
was planted a cutting in the year 1758, of the Illack Ham- 
burg sort ; and as the fruit of this species will not easily 
ripen in the open air, it was planted in a hot-house, though 
without any preparation of soil, which is in those grounds 
a stiff loam, or rather clay. The hot-house is a very large 
one, about seventy feet in front, and the Vine, which I 
understand is jiruned in a peculiar manner, extends two, 
hundred feet, part of it running along the south tvall, on 
the outside of the hot-house. In the common mode of 
pruning, the species of V'^ine is no great bearer, but 
managed as it is here, it produces Avondcrfully. Sir 
Charles Raymond, on the death of his Eady in 1778, left 
Valentine- House ; at which lime, the gardener had the 
profits of the Vine. It annually produces about four hun- 
dred weight of grapes, Avhich used formerly, (when the 
house I sup[)ose Avas kept warmer) to ripen in March, 
thouijh latti'i'ly they have not ripened till June, Avhen they 
sell at four shillings a pound : Avhich produces about j£80. 
This account I had from Mr. Eden himself, the Gardener 
Avho planted the Vine. With regard to the profits of it 
I think it probable, from the accounts I haAC had from 
other hands, that when the grapes ripened earlier, they 
produced more than ^80.- A gentleman of character 
informed me, that he had it from Sir Charles Raymond 
himself, that after supplying his oavii table, he has made 
^120. a year of the Grapes; and the same gentleman, 
who Avas curious, enquired of the fruit-dealers, Avho told 
him, that in some years they supposed the profits to have 
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not atnounted to less than three hundretl pounds. This 
does not contradict Mr. fhlen's account, who said that 
the utmost he ever made of it (that is, I suppose, when 
the Grapes sold at four shillings a pound in June) was 
£ 84. At the lowest calculation, the profits were prodi- 
gious. The stem of this Vine, was, in the year 1789, thir- 
teen inches in circumference.” 

On the above account I may remark, that no part of the 
Vine is now trained on the outside of the house. 'The tree 
is planted in the centre, and spreads to the right and left. 
However excellent the management of the tree might have 
been in Mr. Gilpin’s time, it had been extremely ill treated 
for some years before it came under my care ; large branches 
had been cut off at improper seasons, and no attempt made 
to prevent the wounds from bleeding: in consetpience of 
which, the tree has been generally injured, and there is 
one branch, twelve inches in circumference, nearly dead. 
The Vine at present extends under 1330 square feet of 
glass. Last year it ripened 2000 bunches of grapes, the 
forcing of the Vine having commenced on the 7th of 
January. 

J’he second Vine, which was planted about thirty-five 
years ago, a cutting from the first, extended in the year 
1816’ under a surface of 96*0 square feet of glass. At that 
time the plant was ill furnished with wood, but by careful 
pruning 1 brought it into an improved state, and in the last 
year it yielded above 1200 bunches, of superior quality. 

The third Vine is a healthy young tree, under the same 
glass as the preceding, but separated from it by a glass 
partition. 
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I have heard the extraordinary fertility of the Hampton 
Court Vine attributed to its roots having forced their way 
into the great drain or sewer which carries off the water from 
the Palace, into tlie Thames, and f am disposed to believe 
that a similar cause has contributed to the ljuxuriant growth 
of the Vines at Valentines. About twenty feet from the ends 
of the houses, is an artificial piece of Avater of considerable 
depth, into Avhich, I have litthe doubt, the roots have pro- 
iecte<l themselves ; indeed I have spoken Avith persons here, 
who assert, that they have seen them in the bottom of the 
pond, in the summer-season, when the Avater Avas low and 
undisturbed. 

I will close this communication Avith a brief account of the 
method I luiA^e adopted of stopping the bleeding of Vines, 
after the amputation of a branch. In December, 1817, I 
took off a limb eight inches in circumference, from the old 
Vine; as soon as the cut was made, I seared the Avound with 
a hot iron, and covered it with scaling Avax ; upon this I laid 
a thick coat of pitch, and secured it Avith a piece of bladder 
Avell fastened on Avith a Avax-end, and over the whole I laid a 
considerable body of plaster of Paris. This completely an- 
SAvered the purpose, not the least inoislure having ever ex- 
uded from the Avound, and I have no doubt, that it Avould be 
equally effectual if a Vine Avere cut at any season. So per- 
fect Avas the cure of the Avound in this instance, that a shoot 
which put forth three inches beneath it, reached the length 
of eighteen feet the first season. For the external coating 
of the wounds of Vines planted in the open air, Roman ce- 
ment would probably answer better than the plaster of Paris 
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LXIV. ’Directions for raising Ferns / row. seed^ as practised 
hy Mr. Henry Shepherd of Liverpool. By Sir James 
Edward SittiTn, President of the Linnean Society, ^c. 
Honorary Member of the Horticultural Society. 

Read March 3, 1819- ‘ 

I N my frequent visils to the Botanical Garden at Liverpool 
in August and September last, I was struck with the great 
variety and abundance of the Fern tribe, cultivated in the 
stoves. My attention was also excited by a number of pots 
covered with bell-glasses placed under the shade of the Palms 
in the central hot-house, and all apparently filled with moss, 
which I found to be seedlings of Ferns. 

I soon learned, that Mr. Henry Shepherd, a nephew 
of the well known and very able Curator of that garclen, had 
paid much attention to the raising of these plants from seed, 
and I requested him to give me an account of his method, 
which I beg to lay before the Hortieultural Society, in Mr. 
Henry Shepherd^s own words. 

“ Directions for raising Ferns from seed.” 

“ Having provided a common garden-pot, four and half 
inches in depth and three and half wide, let the bottom part, 
to the height of one inch, be filled with fragments of broken 
pots, by way of drain. Over these should be spread a 
stratum of such soil, as is commonly used, for potting green- 
house plants, of the depth of two inches ; the remaining inch 
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Directions for raising Ferns Seed. 

and half should be filled with brown loamy earth sifted 
through a hair-sieve, the surface being made perfectly 
smooth, and on this, the seeds are to be scattered, as evenly 
as possible. Care must be taken, that the wind be not suf- 
fered to blow the seeds away, leaving nothing but empty 
capsules. The seeds being sown, no other covering is requi- 
site than a bell-glass, which should just fit within the rim of 
the pot, so as to exclude all air. The pot is then to be kept 
in a pan always half full of water, and set in a shady part 
of the stove or hot-house, being always regularly wateretl, as 
above directed. When the young plants have acquired their 
second leaf, it is proper to give them a little air by placing a 
small piece of wood under the edge of the glass, at one side. 
In a short time afterwards the glass may be entirely re- 
moved." 

The vegetation of Ferns appears to be less tardy than Bo- 
tanists have supposed. Specimens of Hemionitis deallmta* 
having been brought from Jamaica to Liverpool, on the tenth 
of July 1817, a few seeds were brushed olf them and sown 
immediately. Several plants, thus obtained, perfected seeds 
by the fifth of August 1818, which being committed to 
the earth, had produced young plants covering the surface 
like a fine moss, by the eighth of September following. Spe- 
cimens of Fteris Cretica, and another marked Pteris acrosti- 
choideSf from William Jackson Hookf.r, Esq. afforded 
seeds which have vegetated and produced very fine plants of 
both species. Dr. W^illiam Carey sent from Serampour 
specimens of Polypodiutn giganteuni, and what appears to be 
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* Willd. Sp. PI. vol. 5, lifl 
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Directions for raising Ferns from Seed. 

a, new Diplazinm. These reached Liverpool July the tenth, 
1818, their seeds being immediately sown, had produced 
young plants by the eighth of September. A small Fern 
from Sicily, with several others of this tribe, collecte<l in the 
Brazils, by William Swainson, junior. Esq. aflf(>rdetl ripe 
seeds which being sown in the spring of 1818, had partly 
vegetated, and in September had produced Polypodium decu- 
manum* ns well as Acrostichum calomelanos. Mr. SnKPiiF.nD 
obtained two plants of the latter from seeds brushed from 
the specimens in the Herbarium of Dr. John Rriniiold 
Forsteu, now belonging to the Botanic Garden at Liver- 
pool, and perhaps fifty years old. He made the experiment 
on other Ferns in that collection, but without success, which 
indeed is not wonderful. 

The seeds of this order of plants arc of course liable to 
damage from damp, or other accidents, like those of plants 
in general. It seems moreover that they are very soon shed 
by the bursting of their capsules, so that they are more likely 
to be found in such specimens as are just beginning to turn 
brown in their fructification, than from others more ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. Shepherd remarks, that having sown seeds from a 
very small undulated variety of Scolopendrium vulgore, he 
found the fronds of the young plants as much undulated as 
those of the parent. 

The following is a list of Ferns which this ingenious and 
assiduous young man has given to me as raised by himself 
from seed in the Liverpool garden. His botanical accuracy 


• See Willd. Sp. Pl.v. 5, 170. 
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By Sir James Edward Smith. 


is such, that I have little doubt of the correctness of the 
naines, though I have not had an opportunity of examining 
many of the specimens, and some of the names are new to 
me. 


Acrostichum calomelanos 
Adiantum villosum 
Aspidium adscendens 

- — elatum 

' fraxinifolium 

trifolmtum 

' ' exaltatum 

Noveboraeense 

— aculeatum 

Inbatum 

dilatatwn 

atomarium 

■■ nova species? 

from Sicily 

Asplenium melanocaulon 

- — - preemorsum 

alia species 

Blechnum Australe 

— horeale 

Cheilanthes lentigera 

odora 

— ' alia species 

Davallia Canariensis 
THplazium grandifolium 

a species from the East 

Indies 

■ another species from, 

Barbadocs 
Doodia aspera 


Oymnogramma Peruviana 
Hemionitis rufa 
— — — — dealbata 
" alia species 

Osmunda regalis 
— — a species from Phila- 
delphia 

Polypodium phyllitidis 

— ' - crass^olium 

— aureum 

dectimanum 

— — — pectinatum 

- ■ ■ — effusum 

yiganteum 

Pteris palmata 

pedata 

atgentea 

— grandifolia 

serrulata 

Cretica 

. . - - atropurpurea 

— — — — hastata 

• caudaia 

■ lanuginosa 

Plumierii 

Scolopendrinm rulgare 

, var. undu- 

latum 

TVoudwardia from Mr. Fraser 
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LXV. On the Love Apple or Tomato, and an Account of its 
Cultivation ; with a Description of several Varieties, and some 
Observations on the different Species of the Genus Ljcopei - 
sicum. By Joseph Sabine, Esq. F.R.S., c ^’ C . Secretary. 

Read January 5, 1819- 

TT HE great use Avliich has been made of the Tomato of late 
years for culinary purposes, has occasioned it not only to be 
regularly grown in private gardens, but has also rendered it 
an object of cultivation for the market of the metropolis. 
Possessing in itself an agreeable acid, a quality very unusual 
in ripe vegetables, it is quite distinct from any other product 
of the kitchen garden. It appears to be used, when fresh, in 
a variety of ways in soups and sauces ; and its juice is pre- 
served for winter use, in tlie manner of ketchup. 

The plant is the Solanum Lycopersicum of Lin ne us, and 
is a native of South America, from whence it was early intro- 
iluced into the southern parts of Europe, and used as a 
vegetable. Lodoens, in his Berpptades,^ published at An- 
twerp in 1583, describes it as grown at that time in the con- 
tinental gardens, and savs that its fruit was eaten dressed 
with pepper, salt, and oil. Geiiarde, in his Herball, pub- 
lished in 1597, and Parkinson, in his Paradisus, published 
in 1656’, describe it as a plant kept in England for ornament 
and curiosity only, though they were aware that the fruit 


* Dodonan Stirp, Hist. 1st edit, Pempt. 3, lib. iv, cap. 30, page 455. 
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was used in the manner stated above, in the warmer coun- 
tries of Europe. 

To the old gardeners and botanists the plants were known 
by the more regular name of /•/////, and they 

were also called Poma ainot'is, Poma oitren, Mata (inrco. 
Love AppleSy Amorous Apples^ and Golden Apples; the last 
appellation, as well as the correspondent Ijatin ones, seems 
derived from the colour of the fruit. I do not find any 
specific cause assigned for the other denominations ; Pak- 
KiNsoN, who enumerates them, says that they are so called 
“ all as much to one purpose as another, more than for their 
beautiful aspect.” In Heuist an dez’ History of Mexico, a 
reason is assigned for the use «f these terms ; but it seems 
rather speculative than appropriate. 

The name of Lycopersicum* originated with Gaeen, but 
it has not been ascertained to what plant it was given. 
G ESN E Iff* entered into some inv^tigation on the subject, 
but it did not lead to certainty. It is clear that the plant could 
not have been a native of South America, and conseipiently 
not the Tomato. But notwithstanding this consideration, 
Angutelara X in 1561, published aconjecture that the Ly- 
copersicum of Galen was^ the Tomato, and on this autho- 
rity it acquired in aftertimes the name of Lycopersicum Galeni. 
In the Adve?'saria% of Pena and Lobel, in 4.570, and in the 

♦ Iiyco]>ersicimi means Wolfes Peach (from Kvkoc^ a wolf, and Treptrixov^ a 
Peach), implying that the fruit was of sucli inferior quality, as to be fit only for 
the use of that animal. 

•f See Jolin Bauhin’s Hist. vol. iii. page 620. 

4: Anguil. Simp, page 217* 

§ Lobel Adversaria, page 108. 
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leones* of LoBEL,in 1581, in conformity with Angu ill a ba^s 
conjecture, it is called the Lycopersicum. In the first edition 
of Gerabde’s HerbalU the term Ly coper tium \s, used, erro- 
neously, as 1 apprehend ; for the editor of the second edi- 
tion substitutes the correct spelling without any comment. 
Tournefort, in his Elemens de Botanique^ in 16’94, adopted 
Lycopersicum as the name of a genus, in which he placed 
the particular plant now treated of. 

Miller, in the sixth edition of his Gardener's Dictionary, 
published in after tlcscribing this and some other simi- 

lar plants of the same genus, says, “ the Italians and Spa- 
niards eat these apples as we do Cucumbers, with pepper, 
oil, and salt, and some eat them in sauces, &c. and in soups 
they are now much used in England, especially this sort, 
which is preferred to all the other. I'his fruit gives an agree- 
able acid to the soups, though there are some persons who 
think them not wholesojpe, from their great moisture and 
coldness." This account is retained in the last (the eighth) 
edition of the Dictionary, which Miller published in 1768, 
where he calls the plant Eycopersicnm esculentiim. 

By the Spaniards and Portuguese the plants are called 
(not Tomatas, as stated.- by Miller), ami thence 
has come our name Tomatos. The Italians formerly called 
them Pomi d’ ono, and Porni del Peru, their modern name in 
Italy is Porno d' amore. Tomate seems to be the original 
Peruvian appellation ; the old European botanists wrote it 
Tumatle. Tomall (plural Toraatles) is the name given in 
Mexico to this and to several plants of the genus Solanum, 

* Lobel’s leones, page 270. t Ger. Herb, 1st edit, page 275. 

:J: Johnson's Ger. Herb, page 346’. 
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The editors of the Eon Jardinier* describe the Tomato as 
coming originally from Mexico, but I am not axvare of any 
authority for this statement ; for though Hrr \ a \ d i -f de- 
scribes it, he docs not particularly distinguish it as a native 
of Mexico. 

I am indebted to our worthy member Mr. John VVilmot, 
of Isleworth, for the following account (dated 31st Decem- 
ber, 1818) of his cultivation and crops of the plant in ques- 
tion : “ My method of cultivating the Tomato is as I'ollows. 
Jn the beginning of March, J sow a <]uantity of the seed in 
the Pine stove, [J the plants in a few ilays are fit to be put out 
into shallow pans of about a foot in diameter, which are filled 
with fine sifted mould ; about fifty plants are put into each 
pan, they are well supplied with water, arc kept a few days 
in the Pine- house, and then removed into a cooler situation, 
until the beginning of April ; I then pot these plants singly 
into sixtv-sized pots, in which they continue until the season 
admits of their being put out ; which is not until the begin- 
ning of May, at which period little injury from frost, which is 
fatal to the plants, will occur ; they are ])lanted into rich 
earth, at the foot of the banks where Endive and Lettuce 
grew the preceding winter, about four feet asunder ; they 
require very little, if any, water, when planted out, the 
ground at that period being sufficiently moist to enable them 
to root well ; as soon as they begin to shoot, I prepare pegs 

* Bon Jardinier pour Tann^ 1818, page 240 . 

-}• Hernandez'* Hist. Mex- Hb. 8, cap 1. page 295. 

J When the advantage of sowing seed in a glass-house cannot be obtained, a 
hot-bed must be substituted, on which the seed may be sowed, and the plants 
pricked out in the manner of tender annuals, until they are ready to be put into 
the single pots. 
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by which I fasten them to the banks, into which they fre- 
quently strike root, and so support themselves. I top them as 
soon as their branches meet, and through the whole summer 
take particular care to clear off all the lateral shoots, and 
to thin the leaves, by which the fruit is exposed, and conse- 
quently well ripened. In private gardens it is the practice 
to put out the plants against a wall, training them to it, but 1 
consider a bank to be much the most congenial station for 
the Tomato. 

“ My crop in the last season amounted to six hundred 
j)lants, and I suppose I gathered from them four hundred 
half seives of fruit for the market, each half seive weighing 
about twenty pounds.* From the extraordinary fine season, 
the growth of this fruit round London exceeded the demand, 
and I Ixad therefore a great quantity undisposed of ; taking 
this and the unripe fruit into account, 1 am satisfied that 
on an average each plant produceil twenty pounds weight. 
The crop on sev'eral single plants probably weighed forty 
pounds. Individual fruits were this year of extraordinary 
size, many of them exceeding twelve inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighing twelve ounces each.'^ 

The ancient and modern writers on plants and gardening 
all mention varieties of the Tomato, more or less in number, 
differing both in the colour and shape of the fruit. Several 
of these were grown last summer in the garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society, from seeds imported from France. The 
plants were raised in the same manner as the common sort, 
and were trained to a wall with a western aspect, against 
which they grew to the heighth of nine feet, and were 


^ A half sieve is the third part of a bushel. 
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abundantly productive. Though none of them e<]ual in uti- 
lity the common large red sort, which is usually grown ; 
yet as many persons may be induced to cultivate them on 
account of their singularity, it will not be altogether useless 
to notice them. The small-fruited varieties are preferable to 
the larger ones for pickles. 

The varieties of Tomatos with red fruit, which are at 
present known in the gardens of Europe, arc four, viz the 
Itarge Love Apple^ the Tomate Grosse of the French ; the 
Small Love Apple, or Tomate Petite ; the Pear-shaped Love 
Apple, or Tomate en Poire ; and the Cherry Love Apple, 
or Tomate Cerise. The first of these is too well known to 
require any description. The second sort, the small Reil 
Love Apple, bears a globular fruit, rather flattened at the 
stalk and apex, about four inches in circumference ; it 
sometimes varies from its even shape, shewing a tendency to 
form the distorted irregular lobes, separated from each other 
by sutures, of the common large kind. The Pear-shaj>ed 
Love Apple bears egg-shaped fruit, with its narrow end next 
the stalk, about two inches long, and between three and four 
inches in circumference in its widest part ; all its fruits are 
not exactly of the same shape : this kind seems more tender 
than the others, as its produce does not ripen so early ; it is 
figured by DuNAE,*in his account of the genus Solanum. 
The Cherry Red Love Apple has fruit the size of a large 
Cherry, and quite round. 

In all these varieties the number of fruits produced on 
every separate branch or raceme, is greater as the size of 
each individual fruit is less ; in the last sort there are usually 

• See Duiuk], Hist« des Solanum, &c. Plate US. 

VOL. nr. Z 7 . 
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from eight to twelve on each raceme. In flavour the small 
and the Pear-shaped sorts do not differ from the larger sort; 
but the Cherry variety is more acid when dressed, and it 
would certainly be a preferable kind, did not its diminished 
bulk make it impossible to grow large crops of it in a small 
space. 

There are two varieties with yellow fruit. 'I'lic first is the 
Tuirge Yelhnv Love Apple. 1 saw specimens of the fruit in 
the last season, but did not observe the plant growitig ; it is 
not now much cultivated, and its seed was not amongst the 
collection received from France in the last spring. It is men- 
tioned l>oth by (ji'.RARDK and Parkinson, and Hesler, 
in the Tfortus Epstitensis,* gives a figure of it, correspoiuling 
in all points, except that of colour, with the figure of the large 
lied Love Apple, in the same work. 'Fhc Small, or Cherry 
Yellow Llfve Apple, Avas raised I'roin the seeds which came 
from France, where it is called Tomnte V elite. Jauue ; its 
fruit measures from three to tour inches in circumference, is 
of a pale .yellow colour, from ten to twelve growing on each 
raceme ; it is globular, but a little flattened at top and 
bottom ; some shew a disposition to swell out into distinct 
lobes, and become of a larger size ; from the seeds of such 
fruit, if necessary, the large sort might be raised. When 
dressed as a sauce, the flavour of the yellow kinds is so in- 
ferior to that of any of the red ones, that they can never be 
considered deserving of cultivation for use. The small Yellow 
Love Apple is figured and described as a distinct species 
by Jacquin,!' under the name of Solanvm Eseudo-lycoptr^ 

♦ Plante autumnalcs, ordo 1. folio 1. fig. ]. 

"f* See Hortus VindoliontTisis, vol. i. page 4 , tab. 1 1. 
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sicum. J3y Dunal,* who has made a species of the Red 
Cherry Tomato, it is considered as a variety of that kind, 
which it resembles in shape and size, differing only in 
colour. 

Some Horticultural works mention a White Tjove Apple, 
but I have not been able to obtain any very satisfactory 
account of it, still less to find it in cultivation. I suspect 
that it has been lost many years since from our gardens. 
It -is, however, mentioned by JIeseer, (whose work, pub- 
lished in 16T3, I have iilready noticed) and Touiinefort, 
who refers to the plant in Caspar Bauhin's Pittas These 
authorities may perhaps be considered as sufficient evi- 
dence of its former existence. 

I’heie is reason to suppose that, besides’ the White Bovc 
Apple, other varieties have disappeared. Caspar Bauhin 
in his Pim/s,-f says that the Solanuin pomiferiim, had “ fructus 
lutei, auricolorcs, aliquaudo pulchrc rubentes : rarius albi 
the Qoldeti coloured ones, which are also mentioned by other 
old writers, and even by Douopns, are not now to be found. 
To urn k port. I”, mentions nine kinds, the first seven of which, 
1 conceive, arc all varieties of one species. They are as 
follows : 1. Lycopersicum Gralcni. 2. /.. J'ructu rubro non 
striato. 3. Tj. fructu luteo, 4. L. fructu albo. 5. Tj. J'ructu 
rtibro pallescente. 6. L. J'ructu cerasi rubro. 7- L. J'ructu. 
cerasi luteo. 8* fructu striato duro. Q. L. americanuni 
arborescens. The first is our large Red Love Apple. 'J’he 
second is perhaps the small Love Apple, which has red 

* See Dunal Solau. pftgc 113, and Solan. Synop. page 4. 

f See C. B. Pinax, page 1(>7. 

X See Inst. Rci Herb. edit. 3, vol. i. page 150. 
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fruit without sutures ; the third is the large YeHow Love 
Apple ; the fourth is the large Wlute Love Apple mentioned 
above; the fifth does not now exist, but was growing in the 
Koyal Garden at Paris inTouRNEFORx's time; the sixth is the 
Red Cherry Love Apple; the seventh is the Yellow Cherry 
Love Apple ; the eighth and ninth are clearly distinct species, 
not having airy resemblance to the Tomato, either in appear- 
ance or use. 

In addition to the Love Apples which have been here de- 
scribed as cultivated in the European gardens, we have 
information, through Loursiro and Rumphius, of some 
others, which appear to be natives of the East Indies. Lou- 
HEiRO* describes a plant, which he calls Solarium Lycoper- 
sicum,' as growing {incultum) in the fields and gardens of 
Cochin-China; it has small leaves, and white fruit of moderate 
size, nearly round, and three-lobed ; he does not state that 
the produce of the pfant is edible, it may however be so ; but 
from the account he gives of it, I suspect it to be a species 
distinct from the common Tomato. In Rumphius^s Herba- 
7’ium Amboinense-jf are described two kinds of Poina Amoris, 
which are used in cookery in Atnboyna, and called by the 
Malays Tamatte ; these are certainly very different from 
those we possess in our gartlens, and may be specifically 
distinct. The first, the Tamatte Tayiis^ or Furrowed Tomato, 
has leaves like our plant, with fruit, in shap« resembling an 
Orange when peeled, shewing even divisions of its lobes ; it 
is, however, very small in size ; at first its colour is golden, 
but it becomes a splendid red when ripe; this is figured by 

* See Flora Cochinohinensis, ISO and 131. 

•f" Vol. V. page 416. 
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RrMPHius in tlie place above referred to. The second sort, 
the Tamatte Eontal^ or Hed Tomato ^ has small and smooth 
leaves, with a roundish fruit, rather flattened, and without 
furrows ; its colour, when ripe, is a brilliant red. These three 
plants, would be an acquisition to the European gardens. 

I have already observed, that Touhnefobt had placed 
the Love Apple in his Genus Lycopersicum ; Linneus 
reduced the three Genera of Solanum, Melongena, and 
Lycopersicum of Tournbfort, into his Genus Solanum ; 
but Lycopersicum has been subsequently separated, and 
particularly by M. Dunal, of Montpelier, in his elaborate 
Histoire dea Solanum et dea Genres qui ont 6t^ confondus avec 
euXf published in 1813. He has called the Solanum Lyco- 
persicum of Linneus, Eycopersicum esculentum, by which 
name it has since been, and will probably continue to be, 
known to botanists. 

It seems likely that all the plants which are considered as 
species of the Genus Lycopersicum of Dunal produce 
edible fruits, and some of them not, at present in cultivation, 
may prove valuable esculents, though the size and great pro- 
duce of the L. esculcntiun will always insure it a preference, 
where magnitude of crop is looketl to. Tliis conjecture is 
confirmed as to one of the plants by M. Humboldt. In the 
personal narrative of the Travels of Messrs. Humboldt and 
Bonpland,* it is stated that the Lycopersicum [lumboldtii 
is cultivated in gardens, that the fruit is round and small, and 
has a fine flavour. It appears from the description of this 
species, given in the account J of the new plants discovered 

^ See English Translation, yol. iv. page 163. 
t Voyage de Humb. et Bonp. Nov. Gen. et Spec. vol. iii. page 18. 
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by the above travellers, that this is also called Tomates by 
the inhabitants of the country where it grows. 

M. UuNAL, in a more recent work than that above men- 
tioned, entitled Sointwrinn, >Si/7iapsis, published in 1816, 
enumerates ten species of Lycopersicum.* In this, and inhis> 
Histvue des Solanunt, arc li. pyriforme and L. cerasiforme, 
being the Pear-shaped and Cherry I/ove Apples which have 
been described. 1 strongly suspect that not only these, but 
several others, if not all, of the supposed species which do 
not appear to have been found wild, will prove to have one 

* The h>lli)wing are (he species of T^yoepersicuni enunu'rated by Dlinal In his 
Sijnopsh ; it will be observed tliat ascertnlned habitats are assigned to five only of 
the ten species. 

1. L. pinipiiiellifolianL liiN. Sp, PL Edit, 2. vol. i. p, 265. Habitat in 
Peruviii et Brazilia. 

2. L. rejiulare. TTabItat. in horto Gaditano lectinn. 

3. L. Pcruvianuiu. Lin. Sp, PI, Edit. 2. vol. i. p. 265. Jacu. Ic. Par. 
voL ii. tab. 327- Habitat in Peruvia? aridis locis. 

A. L. dentatuni. Habitat — . 

5. L. Jiirsntuiii. Hllmb. et Bonpl. (^Nov* Gen. et Spec. vol. iii. page 18.} IIa-» 
bitat in agri.s Peruvian is, prope Loxa. 

(>. L. lliimboldtii. AVilld. Hart. Bn\ vol. i. page 27, tab. 27* Ejiisdcm- 
Enimi. Ilort. Her. page 235. Habitat in America ineridionali ad fluviiiirr' 
Rio Negro. 

7. L. i)yriforine. Sohmum pomiferuni,CAv./>e.5'(7/*i/?^ page 112. Habitat L 

in liortis botanicis cultinn. 

S. L. CA'raslfonne. Solanum Lycopcrsicuin /3, Lin. Sp. PI. Edit. 1. vol. i, 
page 185. Solanum pseudo- Lycopersic urn, Jacq. Ilort. Find. vol. i. tab. 
1 1 . Habitat in locis maritimis Peruviae ; in hortis cultum. 

9. L. csculentuin. Solanum Lycopersicum. I.in. Sp. PL Edit. 1. vol. i. pflg^> 
1815. Habitat in America calidiore ? 

to. L. procumbens. Miller’s Diet. Habitat, 
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'common origin. I have been induced to form this opinion 
not tnily from the circumstance that no Avild habitat is 
assigned to tliem, but from observing that in the F/ora Peru- 
viana* of Itviz and Pa VON, the Solanuin Lfycopersicurn of 
LdNNi-us ( Lycopersicum csculentum) is mentioned as only 
cultivated in the gardens of Peru, whilst the small round red- 
fruited plant (the Cherry Cove Apple of ancient and modern 
authors) is said to grow abundantly in wild rough places, 
near the sea coast (m ruderatis rnaritimis') in Peru. This last 
plant, called by the natives Toniate redondo, I think will 
ultimately be found to be the type from whence all the other 
garden kinds, . however different in shape or colour, have 
originally sprung. The large distorted fruit of the common 
Love Apple, which M. DuNAcf- describes as being protluced 
by the coalition of several flowers together, evinces an ac ci- 
denlal origin, Avhich cultivation has preserved ; and the 
strong disposition Avhich the fruit of all the others, except the 
Red Cherry Love Apple, shews to sport and run from their 
true figure, furnishes an additional argument against their 
l)eing considered as separate species. 

I suppose that the Cherry Love Ap|)le Avas introduced 
from its native country into Fairope nearly about the same 
lime as the larger kind. Caspaii Bauhtn, in his 
published in 1623, has among his Solana baccifera the So- 
lanam racctnosum cerasorum forma. Subsequently it seems to 
have attracted the notice of botanists^ and gardeners more 
than the other varieties, except perhaps the JargeRetl and large 
Yellow Love Apples ; besides these two, it is the only one 

* Vol. ii. page . 37 . f Dunal, Sohiii. page 115. 

^ SeeC, Haul). Pin. page KiGand IG7 §See J. Baiihin Hist. vol. iii, p, G'2^. 
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lliat Parkinson* notices, he calls it the Pontum amorie 
minus, and also Malum ^thiopicum ; but he was niistakeir 
in tins latter name, not only as to the plant, t>ut as to its 
origin ; the Malum jdBthiopicum of all other authors is a very 
distinct species of Solanum. LiNN£vs-f* made the Cherry 
Love Apple a variety of his Solanum Lycopersicum, and 
took no notice of any other. Milder, in his Dictionary 4^ 
says, that he cultivated this, as well as the Yellow Cherry 
Love Apple ; they w^e used in medtetne in his time. 

* Par. page 379* "f Sp. Plant, edit. 1, vol. 1, page 185. 

t See 6th and 8th editions. 
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LXVI. Description of a moveable Frame for the training of 
Vines in a House, to protect them from Frost, and to facili- 
tate the Operation of Fruning. In a Letter to the Secretary, 
from John Elliot, Esq. F.F.S. ^c. Vice-President. 

Read March 2, 1819. 


Dear Sir, 

In Vineries, partifcularly those which are forced early, 
great attention is required to guard against the efl'ect of 
severe frosts ; the gardener, therefore, ties his Vines at a 
considerable distance from the glass : but as the spring ad- 
vances, it is very desirable that he should give them the full 
benefit of the sun. These two objects are easily attained by 
means of a moveable Frame, with wires at equal distances, 
upon which the Vines are trained. I am not aware that this 
plan has heretofore been adopted ; but I find it exceedingly 
convenient, and therefore recommend it to the attention of 
the Horticultural Society : for, independant of the simplicity 
of its construction and operation, much time is saved in 
pruning, &c., as the season advances ; for by lowering the 
Frame, and laying a board across the pit, the gardener can 
reach every part of the Vine without a ladder. 

Herewith you will receive a drawing of the Frame, as 
fixed in my Vinery ; it is divided into two, for the greater 
convenience of moving it. 

The wires should be fastened only at one end, to allow of 

3 A 
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contraction and expansion ; at the other end, they may be 
kept in their place by small staples. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, very faithfully, 

John Elliot. 

Pimlico Lodge, 

IDth February, 18 X!>. 


References to the Plate. 

A. The frame suspended by hinges to the front plate of the 

house. 

B. Rafters shewn as cut off below the lines of the frames, 

to admit the frames being seen. 

C. ^Single pulley, screwed to the under side of the second 

rafter (from the ends of the house,) and centre rafter. 
O. JLines fixed to the top rail of the frame. 

E. Double pulley through which the lines pass from B, to 

draw up or let down the frame. 

F. Flook to fasten the lines. 

G . Blocks to stop the frame from falling too low.. 
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LXVIl. Notices of Subjects communicated to the Horticul- 
tural Society y between April Xst , 1818 , and November Is/, in 
the same Year^ of which Separate Accounts have not been pub- 
' lished in its Transactions : extracted from the Minute Hooks 
and Papers of the Society. 

•May 5th, 1818 . Read a Letter from Mr. Stair of Alder- 
maston, in Berkshire, correcting an error relative to the age 
of the original tree of Williams’ Boji Chretien Pear, de- 
scribed in the Second Volume of the Transactions, page 
250, in which it is said that the plant was raised about 
twenty years previous to the time when the account of it was 
drawn up ; but it now appears, from Mr. St.-iir’s statement, 
that the tree was a very small plant in the year 1770, at Avhich 
time Mr. Wheeler disposed of the garden in which it grew 
at Alderinaston, to Mr. Stair, who considered that it 
sprang from the seed of a "tree in an adjoining nursery 
ground, belonging to Mr. Pendar, which tree produced 
fruit somewhat similar in shape, though not so large as the 
young plant. The garden in which the original seedling 
exists, is now the property of William Congreve, Esq. of 
Aldcrmaston. 

May 19th, 1818 . Mr. Thom as Gibbs sentalarge collection 
of flowers of vai ieties of the common Cowslip, f rom his garden 
at Brompton. He had raised them from the seed of plants, 
originally derived from the wild Cowslip, which had sported 
into varieties, and by frequent reproduction had attained 
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their present excellence. Mr. Ginns has a very large col- 
lection of these, and the flowers present a most beautiful and 
varied appearance. 'I’he changes that have taken place are 
in the magnitude of the trusses, and the size and colour of 
the flowers ; the selection appearing to have been from the 
darker hues, though some paler flowers were in the collec- 
tion. However great the variation was in the points alluded 
to, yet none of the specimens appeared to have lost the 
general character and appearance of Cowslip, not running 
cither into the OxJip or the Primrose ; but some of them had 
become what florists term Hose-in-Hose, which appears to 
be the conversion, more or less, of the Calyx, into the ap- 
pearance of the Corolla. 

June 2d, 1818. John Barrow, Esq. of Hill Park, in 
Kent, presented some fruit from Barbadoes, called the Grape- 
fruited Citron. It bears some resemblance to the Forbidden 
Fruit, in size and colour, as well as in the flesh, but is superior 
in flavour. In shape the Forbidden Fruit is more conical at 
the end next the stalk. The rind of the Grape-fruited Citron 
is smootlier and more finely polished than that of any other 
Citron. 'I’liey arc peculiar in hanging in large clusters on 
the trees, from which circumstance they derive their name. 
Our late Member, Mr, Geohoe Anderson, observed this 
beautiful variety of the Citron at Barbadoes, where it is grown 
plentifully ; it is singular that it should not have been brought 
much earlier into notice. The fruits exhibited by Mr. Bar- 
row Av ere taken from trees growing in rich black mould', with 
a substratum of clay, which soil seems best suited to them. 
The plant in Bail^adoes is considered to produce fruit more 
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readily, and to be hardier, than any other of the Orange or 
Citron tribe, it may therefore be expected to succeed well 
in the grccn-hotise. 

JuLvTth, 1818 . 'I'he Reverend WinLiAi\r Willi AM soN, 
of Westbere, near Canterbury, communicated an expeditious 
method of dcstnn/insy Ants, which may be easily ?ulopted 
where those insects become troublesome, or are injurious to 
•plants. He stops the holes at the bottom of small garden 
pots, and places them invcrtetl, on the spot frccjuented by 
these insects, which soon take possession of the interior of 
the pots, and may then be readily destroyed therein, by hot 
water. 'I’lie ground whereon the pots are placed, should be kept 
rather moist, '.rhere are two sorts of Ants which are Ibund in 
forcing frames, the red and the black ; the former are easily 
got rid of by introducing the large black Ant of the woods, 
which will leave the frames when the red Ants are de- 
stroyed, but they are not able to overcome the latter ; for 
the removal of these, the above remedy has been found 
efficacious. 

At the same Meeting, Joiirvr Cuesswlll, Eiscp exhi- 
bited Sai'vacenia purpurett, in fine flower ; in health and 
vigour it much surpassed the ordinary appearance of the 
plant treated in the usual manner. Mr. Chess well's me- 
thod of managing the plant is as follows : it is planted in a 
mixture of the fibrous roots, obtained tfom peat earth, with an 
ecpial (piantity of rotten willow wood, broken into small pieces, 
by which the soil is kept perfectly drained, '[’he pots in which 
the plants grow arc kept in a shaded part of the stove, and 
watered occasionally, but they do not retpiire to be placed 
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in pans of water, except they become so dry as not to ab- 
sorb the water given in the usual way. 

.JuLYSlst, 1818. Edward Barnard, Esq. brought from 
his Garden at Vale Mascal, in Kent, specimens of Piccatee 
Carnations raised by himself from German seed. In bril- 
liancy of colour as well as sixe of flower, these Avere very su- 
perior ; one flower in particular measured eleven inches in 
circumference. The flowers were chiefly 3 'cllow, varied Avith 
different shades of crimson, scarlet, purple, slate colour, and 
black. Mr. Barn a uEt makes the following observations on 
the treatment of these foreign Piccatecs. The seeds should 
be sown in the middle or latter end of May. When the 
plants arc rather more than two inches high, they should be 
planted out in roAvs, at the distance of nine inches ; they 
must be sheltered from excess of rain and severe frosts, dur- 
ing the winter, and they Avill bloAv in the course of the fol- 
lowing summer. Plants thus raised from foreign seed gener- 
ally groAV luxuriantly until after they have bloomed, but the 
layers of the tdioicc sorts, Avhen propagated, are much more 
tender and difllcult to preserve tlian the common English 
varieties, as they suffer in a much greater degree from the 
effect of damp during the Avinter. All the la^^ers of some 
varieties die in the cA)ursc of the succeeding Spring, Avhilc the 
others arc only ke[)t alive by great attention, Avithout the pos- 
sibility of increasing them to any extent. Whenever the 
strength of any of the plants Avill admit of it, it is desirable to 
take off some shoots for pipings ; as they frequently' endure 
the winter better tlian plants raise<l by laying, although they 
Avill not produce so great an increase in thefolloAving season. It 
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is recommended not to keep the layers in j>ols during the 
winter, as they appear to succeed better by being planted in a 
frame under a south wall, in a border composed of one half 
rich garden mould, two-sixths light loam, and one-sixth coarse 
grit. Towards the beginning of April they may be ]>lanted 
in a bed for blooming them, made up witli one half maiden 
loam, two-sixths very rotten dung, and one-sixth coarse 
grit. The bed should be hooped in order that mats may l)e 
.thrown over for the protection of the plants tluring the cold 
nights of April and May, or even later, as the s('ason may 
reiuler necessary. In all other res))ects, the general rules 
for the treatment of Carnations may be considered as appli- 
cable to these plants. They certainly require constant and 
particular attention, but the florist who succeeds in (!ultiva- 
ting them will be am|)ly repaid for all the trouble he bestows 
upon them, although he must be prepared to meet with more 
than common disap[)oiutmcnts and difficulties. 

AuGUsr4th, 1818 . .Ioiin Wr.oowooo, hisfj. communicated 
an easy and cheap metluxi ol' dtst>'(>i/in<>: the Aphis L'an/i^era, 
or American blight on A p|)le, trees, which he has |)ractised 
with success. Potash aiul <juick lime in equal quantities are 
brought to the consistence of cream, being dissolved in 
watei’. The mixture, whilst hot, is laid on the .stem aiul 
branches of the tree with a brush, rubbing it well into the 
crevices of the bark, which should be scra{)ed and cleaned 
before tlu^ wash is applied. It may be used in the autumn, 
or during the winter, whilst the branches arc destitute ot 
leaves : it will effectually kill the insects, and conse(iuently 
prevent their appearance in the succeeding spring. 
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At the same Meeting, Mr. John Wilmot, of fsle- 
worth, exhibited two undescribed Plums, both of which 
must be considered as new fruits. The first was a Green 
Gage, growing on its own root ; the fruit was very large, and 
high coloured, much superior to the common standard 
Green (Jage. The plant was found by Mr. Wilmot, grow- 
ing in his garden at Islewortii when lie first occupied it, in the 
year 1810 ; he was much pleased with the appearance of the 
fruit, and more so when he observed that the tree had not. 
been worktal ; he consetpitaitly f)rescrved it. 'I’hc second was 
a new vaii(*ty of OiicansPlum,froni a standard tree raised by 
Mr. W . i.MOT himself, about ten years ago ; this seems likely 
to be a great actpiisition to the market gardeners ; it is earlier 
than the Plum called the New Orleans, and as large as tim Old 
Orleans, but difi'ering in shape from it, being ratlicr more 
conlra< ted at the top ; it is a certain bearerj in conseijuence of 
its pioducing its bloom so much later than others of its kind; 
Avhen most of the early flowering Plums have set their fruit, 
and the bloom of others is fully exjjanded, the blossoms of 
this kind arc not even o^emrd. I’hese Plums will probably 
be herealtcr called the Isletcorth Green Gage, and Wilmot’s 
Orleans. 

Septejibf.r 1st. 1818. Ark ah am Hawkins, Esq. of 
Alston, near Kingsbridge, in Devonshire, communicated a 
note of his success in treating tlRiGni<lia simplex, as an out- 
door shrub ; in the spring of i8l(), he turned a small plant 
of it into an open bottler, ten feet distant trom the front of 
a wall facing the south-east. It is now full three Icet high, 
and about the same in diameter, forming a very handsome 
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bush, covered with a profusion of i(s sweet yellow blossoms, 
of which it has yielded a succession throughout the summer. 

Septkmb F.u 15th. 1818. Sir 'I'uom as Fu a vk n d sent 
some parchtnent and wood labels^ which had l>ccn attached tc> 
plants, and exposed to the weather since the spring. The 
names of the plants had been originally written on them, 
on some with Indian ink, and on others with common writ- 
ing ink ; the latter had become (|uitc illegible, whilst the 
former were perfectly clear, as when first written. 

At the same Meeting. So;ne Shropshire Damsons, pro- 
duced by plants growing on their own roots, were exhi- 
bited. 'I'h trees are good bearers, and the fruit is very 
superior in size, and much preferable in all points to the 
common Damson. They are much cultivated in the county 
from whence their appellation is derived ; and as they 
throw up suckers plentifully, arc easily increased. 

October 6th, 1818. ’ 1 wo pots of Vines bearing fruit, were 
received from Peter Marsland, Esep of Woodbank, neaii 
Stockport. They were only one year old. Mr. Marseano 
states, that in his Vinery (which is heated by steam). Vines 
bear fruit in this way in great perfection. The pots are 
placed on stages, and when the fruit is cut, they are removed 
from the house, and others luought in, by which means a 
succession of fruit is kept up during eleven months of the 
year. Plants from one to four years old are used, and at 
the latter age they bear as large bunches, and as abundantly, 
as when trained to rafters. When a Vine planted in a house 
is made to fruit at an unusual time, it is seltlora found to 
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bear fruit well in the following season ; which is a serious in- 
convenience when the Vine plants are large ; but when they 
are kept in pots, they can be replaced at little expense, ‘and 
without trouble : therefore in the method practised by Mr, 
Mausland, the same objection to the forcing of Grapes 
throughout the year does hot apply. 

At the same Meeting. George Isaac Call, Esq. sent from 
his garden, near Taplow, a A'ery large Gourd ; it measured 
four feet ten inches in circumference, and weighed one hun- 
dred and three pounds. Two other specimens of the same 
kind were exhibited at subsequent Meetings ; one by 
George Caswall, Esq. from Sacombe Park, in Hertford- 
shire, weighed one hundred and four poujids-; the other had 
been imported from America, and was presented to the 
Society, by John Moxon, Esq. it weighed one hundred 
and forty pounds. This Gourd is the Potiron Janne, of the 
French gardeners. It is used in France in soups, as well as 
mashetl as a vegetable, in the manner of Potatoes, and also 
for pies. It keeps well during most of the winter, and 
very thick in flesh. When mashed, it has a flavour 
very pleasant, and peculiar to itself ; it is an excellent sub- 
stitute, as a variety, for Carrots or 'Turnips. Its cultivation 
ought to be encouraged as a useful article of food for 
cottagers. It is nearly globular, very slightly ribbed, of 
a pale bull, or salmon colour, and thickly reticulated over its 
whole surface, with narrow vermicular processes. It seems 
siifliciently liardy to admit a treatment e.xaclly like a com- 
mon Gourd, growing best in a fresh loamy soil, well enrich- 
ed with manure. 'I’he Potiron jaune, when of the size of a 
turkey^s egg, is also a very pleasant vegetable ; it should be 
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thoroughly boiled, and the inside, when spread on toast, and 
dressed with melted butter, pepper, and salt, is an excellent 
substitute for marrow. 

At the same Meeting. Sir Joseph Banks sent two Sweet 
Potatoes, one raw and the other dressed. They had been 
brought from Lima, and given to Mr. Bu clock. During 
the voyage some of the roots were put into the water, and 
grew well, spreading over the sides and top of the ship’s 
cabin, like a Vine. The boiled one was tasted, it was sweet 
and agreeable. This is understood to be the true sort of 
Sw’eet Potatoe, being the best variety of the Convolvolus 
Batatas. The tubers are of a pale brown colour, irregularly 
pear-shaped, about fourteen inches in circumference, and 
four inches from the point to the head of the tuber. They 
are the Potatoes of Sir a kes pea re, and the writers of his 
age ; having been formerly imported from Spain, and sold in 
our markets before the Potatoes tuberosum) now 

used were known. 

At the same Meeting. Mr. Joseph K^rke brought Ropul 
M uscadine Grapes, ^rown on standard Vines, in his garden, 
at Brompton. The plants from which these grapes were 
gathered are from three to four feet high, and are planted 
in a row in front of a south wall, seven feet from the wall, 
and three feet from each other in the row. The fruit was 
well ripened, highly flavoured, and in appearanec, equal to 
specimens Iroin a wall. Mr. Kiuke states the crop produ- 
ced on an average by every ten plants, which occupy thirty 
feet in length, to be forty pounds, or four pounds to each 
plant. The present summer has no doubt been peculiarly 
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favourable to this method of growing Grapes ; it appears to 
have perfectly succeeded, and must be considered as a proof 
that the Vine may, in particular seasons, be cultivated as a 
standard with success in this country, in a favourable situa- 
tiot). Mr. Kirkc’s garden does not possess any very pecu- 
liar advantages; it may therefore fairly be inferrctl that the 
accounts we have of the growth of Grapes in this country in 
former times are more deserving of credit than has usually 
been allowed ; for if they have been produced now in a 
warm border, why may they not have equally succeeded 
heretofore, especially as the absence of the artificial means 
we posses of ripening Grapes must have stimulated the 
attention and care of the cultivator more j>owcrfuIly, who 
could then only obtain them by skilful treatment in the 
open air. 

At the same Meeting. Some Tripoli Onions, grown by 
a gentleman in Norfolk, were exhibited, 'i’hey were sown 
in the spring, and not transplanted, were kept wMiilst grow- 
ing, suffici(nitly wide apart by repeated thinnings, and were 
copiously watered with common well water ; the ground was 
in a good state as to manure, but had received uo peculiar 
preparation. Though the plants had been so much thinned, 
still they were left so as to prove a large crop. I'hey were 
the finest sample of Onions shown to the Society this season, 
being as large as the best imported Portugal Onions, weigh- 
ing on an average twenty ounces each, and much superior 
to others which had been lately exhibited to the Society, as 
grown from Autumnal sowings. ^I’hc success of this crop 
appears to have resulted from the attention given to the 
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thinning of the plants, the daily abundant watering, and the 
powerful effect of the sun, which, where watering was not 
equally copious, destroyed the Onion crop even in the same 
garden, the soil of which is light, and very favourable for 
growing this bulb. 

At the same Meeting. William Pauley, Ps(j. sent 
from the Royal Carden at Hampton Court, some Gallunde 
and lied Magdalen Peaches, jiroducetl on trees in pots, 
which had been forced in the Spring ; they bore their first 
crop in May : when the fruit had been gathered from them 
they were put out, and soon cast their leaves. After remaining 
some time in a state of rest, they vegetated and blossomed 
afresh, and setting their fruit well, were placed in the Pine 
stove in the beginning of September, and 3'ielded a second 
crop of very good Peaches. It is very common with early 
forced Cherr y trees to bear a second time in the same season, 
but with Peaches it is unusual ; the extraordinary heat ot 
the last season must have caused this singularity. 

OcTOBF.a '20th. 1818 . .losiyvii Twamlky, Estp sent from 
his garden at Warwick, three sorts of vYpples, to shew the 
effect of ringing the bark of the trees ; this had lieen singular 
and extraordinary. The trees were operated upon by Mr. 
Twamley himself, last spring, and the fruit sent up were 
the finest of those produced on the ringed and unringed 
branches. In the French Crab, the fruit by ringing was in- 
creased to more than double the size, and the colour of it was 
much brightened. In the Miushidl Crab the size N\as not in- 
creased, but the appearance of the Apple ^vas so improved 
as to make it truly beautiful, its colours, both red and yellow, 
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were very bright. In the third kind, which on examination, 
proved to be the Courte-penduc, the improvement was still 
jiiore conspicuous, the colours being changed from green 
and dull red, to brilliant yellow and scarlet. 
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LXVIII. Accotmt and Description of the different Varieties of 
the Onion. JBy Air. Charles Strachan, (lardener to 
the Horticultural Society of Vondon. 

Read March 2, 1819- 

Hav iNG been instructed by the Garden Committee, in the 
last spring, to grow all the varieties of Onions which were 
known in onr gardens, in order to distinguish the characters 
and properties of each sort, and to ascertain, if possible, the 
true and proper names which should belong to them, I was 
supplied with collections of seed from several of the princifuil 
seedsmen in the metropolis, all of which were sown, without 
regarding the repetition of the same names in the different 
collections. Seeds of six French kinds were also obtained 
for the Society from Paris, two of which appear not to liavc 
been generally known here ; the other four kinds, were si- 
milar to what wc before [lossessed. Of the F.nglish varieties 
forty three distinct parcels were sown ; in the. various collec- 
tions which were given to me, there were upwards of twentv 
<liff'erenl names, purporting to be of as many tliffcrent kinds. 
It will appear that J consider these as reducible to a nmeh 
smaller number, since even with the addition of tbreign kinds, 

I make only fourteen varieties ; having ascertained that se- 
veral different names have hitherto been given to the same 
sort. It will be recollected, that the last season, by reason 
of the drought and heat, was very injurious to Onions, on 
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whk^li account the experiment with Avhicli I was charged 
could not 1)0 conducted with all the advantages which a more 
favourable year would have afl'orded. 'I’liis circumstance 
will therefore, I trust, excuse errors in this account, which 
subsc(iuent observation may make it necessary to correct ; 
l)Ut as all the sorts destaibed Avere cultivated together, and 
consequently equally subject to the unfavourableness of the 
season, the observations founfled on comparison between 
them Avill be less likely to be incorrect. Periiaps the want 
of a due su|)ply of moisture to the bulbs might occasion them 
to take a higher colour than Avould belong to them in a more 
rainy season, in Avhich they Avould also attain a greater size, 
and on that account be also generally paler, and their 
strength of flavour be diminished. 

The common Onion is the Alliiun Cepa of Linnf.us, the 
regular varieties of Avhich arc the chief object in this pjipcr. 
The same genus supplies our kitchen gardens with tlie fol- 
lowing, viz. the A. sativum^ or Com/noti Garlic ; A. Scorodo- 
prasuiUy or Rocatnholt ; A. Ascalonicum, or Shallot; and 
A. sclurnoprasum^ or Chives; all of these more peculiarly 
belong to the herb garden. There is besides, the A. porrmn, 
or Leek, Avhich must be considered as a distinct vegetable, 
and therefore not requiring of further notice here. 

But there are three other plants belonging to the genus, 
which though not exactlv falling under the description of the 
common Onion, ought to be described, for, as they are knoAvn 
to gardeners as Onions, a general account of the Ax\gctables 
so called, Avould be imperfect were they not' included in it ; 
these are, the Welsh Onion ; the Undergi'ound, or Potatoc 
Onion ; and the Tree, or Bulb-hearing Onion. 
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1st. The Silver ^skinned Onion. There seems to be no dil- 
ference amongst cultivators, in the name of this kind. It is 
the Og7io7i Bla/ic Gros of llie French. Its shape is flat, its 
size middling, and its colour a shining white ; tht; skin is very 
thin, and as the bulb ripens in the bed, it splits, and shows 
a fine veined green in the second skin. In this kind two bulbs 
are often formed on the same root, which rarely hap|)ens in 
others. In <]uality, it is mild, and if well ripened will 
keep tolerably, though it is usually considered as an early 
Onion ; but its chief use is for pickling. The seed of this 
Onion is never saved well in England, it is therefore always 
imported from Holland for the supply of the seedsmen. 

2nd. 77ie early Silve7'-skmn€d Onio7i. This is a new sort, 
whi(!h has been sent to us from France, under the name of 
Og 71071 Blanc llat/f. Mr. Malcolm noticed this Onion as re- 
markably fine, and abundant, in the market of Paris, in .June 
last. In shape and colour it resembles the former, but its 
size is less; it grows entirely on the surface of the ground, 
having its fibres and leaves very slight ; it is fit for use full six 
weeks before all the other sorts, which is its great exccllenee; 
for when kept, its flavour becomes stronger than that of tlie 
common Silver-skinned Onion. 

3rd. The True Portugal O77ion. This was raised from seetls 
presented to the Society by.lAMKS Warrk they had 

been imported by himself from Lisbon. It is the Onion which 
comes from Portugal, and is so abundant in the fruiterers 
shops in London, early in the winter. Amongst all the dif- 
ferent kinds which were supplied for the garden last spring 
by the seedsmen, there was none that exactly resembled this 
Onion. I believe it has not been customary to import the 
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seed from Portugal as an object of trade, which will account 
for its not being found in the shops ; for as the sort is unques- 
tionably tender, it would not answer to save the seed at home. 
'I’he Portugal Onion varies in its shape, but it is usually flatly 
globular, and grows to a large size in rich and moist soils ; 
the colour of the outer skin is brown, which falling off, shows 
beneath it a fine green, with a smooth surface. The fibres 
of the root are very strong, and the tops are large. Whenever 
this kind is grown it should be used early, for it will not keep 
till the spring. The large roots which Igrew were remarkably 
mild, but the smaller ones, being more ripened, were less so. 

4th. The Spanish Onion. The Ognon d’ Espagne of the 
French. In the English gardens it is known under the various 
names of the JVhite Spanishy the Reading, the fVhitc Reading, 
the Portugal, the White Portugal, the Cambridge, the Evesham, 
and the Sandy Onion. It is very commonly known by the 
name of the Heading Onion ; the soil around that town being 
peculiarly well adapted for the growth of Onions, and this 
kind being much cultivated there, has caused it to acquire that 
appellation. Its other provincial names arise from a similar 
cause. It appears to be derived from the true Portugal 
Onion, accommodated by frequent reproduction from seed, 
to the climate of this country. Its shaj)e is flat, its size is 
large, and its colour is white, tinged with green ; the outer 
or loose skin gives it a brownish appearance at first, but when 
that falls off, which it does spontaneously, the next coat ap- 
pears varied green. This is the best Onion for a general crop, 
for early winter consumption, its size makes it useful, and 
it is also particularly mild ; but it has not the keeping quality 
of some other kinds. It is very much cultivated by gardeners. 
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5th. The Strasburg Onion. The seed of this is usually im- 
ported from Holland every year, and hence it is sometimes 
called the Dutch Onion, and the Flanders Onion, 'fhe 
Essex Onion is this kind produced from seed saved in that 
county. Its shape varies from flat to globular, and may be 
generally described as oval ; its size is large, and its colour, 
when divested of its brown external coat, light red tin-ged 
with green. The fibres of the root are malted and thick ; 
the bulb in growing takes strong hold of the ground, being 
full two-thirds below the surface ; the skin is rough and 
thick, which gives it a coarse appearance. This is a hardy 
sort, keeps well, but is strong. The Deptford, Globe, and 
James's Onion, which I shall next describe in succession, 
appear to be siib-varieties, derived from it. The Strasburg 
Onion is the sort most generally cultivated through the king- 
dom, perhaps in double the quantity of all the others. It is 
also often sown in the summer for early spring green 
Onions ; it roots well, and is sufficiently hardy to bear the 
severity of ordinary winters. 

6th. The Deptford Onion. Its shape is globular, its size 
middling, and its colour pale brown, without any tinge of 
red ; its skin is smooth and thin. It is mild when com- 
pared with other hardy Onions, and it keeps better than 
the Spanish. It is the Onion principally grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and, next to the Strasburg Onion, is 
most in use. 

7th. The Globe Onion. Is of globular shape, rather more 
so than any other ; its size is large, and its colour pale 
brown, with a tinge of red ; its skin is rough and thick. 
Jt keeps well, and is mild flavoured, but the coarseness of 
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its skin deteriorates its value. It is a hartly Onion. This and 
the Deptford Onion, comnnonly yield good crops, which 
accounts for their great popularity amongst gardeners. 

8th. James’s Keeping Onion. 'J’his is a well known sort. 
It was raised by a market gardener of the name of James, 
several years ago, in JLambetli Marsh. Its shape is pyra- 
midal, atid size large ; the colour of the outer, skin is brown, 
the second skin has a reddish cast. It is very hardy, the 
bulbs grow on the surface of the ground, and it keeps par- 
ticularly well ; it is, however, strong in flavour. 

9th. Pale Red Onion. The Ognon Rouge Pdle of the 
French. Among our Knglish seeds was the Amiens Onioti, 
which turned out to be this kind. I'he shape of this Onion 
varies from globular to flat, but the .bottom of the bulb is 
usually particularly Hat ; it is never large, and its colour is a 
pale red ; it grows on the surface of the ground, ripens early, 
is a hartl sound Onion, keeps well, and has a strong flavour. 
'This kitid lias also probably been derived from the Strgis- 
burg or Dutch Onion, and seems inferior to others with the 
same characters. 

10th. The Yellotr Onion. Received from France as the 
Ognon Jaane, and if not entirely unknown in our gardens 
until the present lime, has certainly been little grown. It is 
of a globular shape, small size, and yellowish-brown colour, 
but more inclining to brow n ; it grows much under ground, 
ripens early, keeps well, and is strong flavoured; its best 
use is as a pickle, for which its hard firm texture well 
adapts it. 

1 1th. The Rlood~red Onion. The Ognon Rotige PoncS of 
the French, and with us also called the French Blood-red, and 
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tlic Dutch Blood-red^ as well as tlic St. Thomus’s (^)ftioti. Its 
shape is flat, aiitl size ; the eolrair is a. deej) 

red, which sufliciently distinguishes it front all others. It is 
a very hardy, sound Onion, keeps partitrularly ^voll, but is 
strong. It is much grown in Wales jind in Scotland. Tn \he 
London market, it is in demand tor its metlicinal properties, 
being a strong diuretic. 

12th. The Tripoli Onion. '^I'his sort is not so Avell known 
amongst gardenews as its peculiar merit, in some points, 
deserves. It is much the largest Onion grown, and is very 
tlifferent from ^11 others in shape, for it tapers nearly as 
much to the base of the bulb as to the top, thus becoming 
almost oval, though in some cases, I have seen it flat. Its 
colour is light red, tinged with green and brown. It grows 
almost entirely out of the ground, little else but its fibres 
being buried in the soil. It is a. soft Onion, and will not keep 
long after it is taken up; but as long as it lasts, is excellent 
on account of its mildness. 

13th. The Two-bhidcd Onion. 'This is a new sort Avith us. 
It is of a shape inclining to flat, of middling size, and of a 
green colour, after its light broAvn coat falls of. 'The tops 
of this kind are very small, Avith little foliage, the smaller 
bulbs having sometimes only two leaves (whence it deiives 
its name) but the larger ones do not possess this peculiarity, 
though the number of leaves is ahvays small. Its bulbs 
ripen early, are hard, sountl, and keep Avell, but are strong. 
If the very small bulbs of this kind saved from the preced- 
ing year, are re- planted in the spring, instead of running to 
seed, they Avill sAvell and ripen, becoming hne sized Onions, 
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before any can be obtained from either autumnal of spring 
sowings of other kinds ; on this account the two-bladed Onion 
is particularly valuable. 

14th. The Lisbon Onion. This has been called the Early 
Lisbon f and the White Lisbon Onion. It varies in shape, but 
is, for the most part, globular ; it attains to a large size, and 
is of a bright white colour, its skin being smooth and thin. It 
grows about two-thirds below the surface of the ground, and 
has very strong fibres, with a coar.se thick neck, and large 
leaves, which preserve their verdure late. It is slow in 
coming to maturity, so that if sown in the. spring, at the 
same time with other Onions, it will not ripen well ; but 
though tardy in ripening, it is hardy, and is therefore much 
used for autumnal sowing, for which purpose it is preferable 
to the 'Welsh Onion, because it is milder as a green Onion 
in spring salads. The plants of the autumnahsowing, which 
are not destined for spring use, do well if pricked out from 
the seed-bed in April; they then form fine large bulbs, which 
ripen well in the autumn. The seed of this Onion is always 
imported, principally from the South of France. 

I apprehend that the fourteen kinds of Onions above 
described, are all that can be considered as distinct varieties ; 
for though I am aware of several Onions, the names of which 
are to be found in printed catalogues of garden seeds, as well 
as in the shops of seedsmen, yet I have little doubt that when 
such are grown, they will be found referable to some one of 
the preceding kinds. In the lion Jardinier for 1818, two 
sorts are mentioned, which I did not receive from France, 
the Ognon Eyrforme, and the Ognon Blanc de Florence ; 
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I conjecture, from the shape of the first, that it is our Tripqli 
Onion, and from the character and mode of cultivation of 
the latter, that it is the Lisbon Onion 

The fTelsh Onion^ the Allium Jistulosurn of Linneus. It is 
also called by Miller Cibouley which is its French name, 
'i’his is a native of Siberia, and being perfectly hardy, is 
commonly sown in July or August, to stand the winter, and 
furnish small green Onions for salads in the lirst spring 
months. It is the Allium of Pallas, and has been 
figured in flower in the Botanical MagazinCy plate 1230. It 
is remarkable for its hollow leaves, and steins ; it has long 
tapering roots, and strong fibres. Why it has been called 
the Wtdsh Onion, I h^ve not ascertained. It is so distinct 
from the common Onion, that it is impossible it can be con- 
founded with any of its varieties. It never forms a bulb, and 
is an herbaceous perennial. The Welsh,, as a spring Onion, 
is strong, but it is so hardy that it will stand the severest 
winter with little care. I have already noticed that the Stras- 
burg and Lisbon Onions arc sown frequently in autumn 
for spring crops ; the Deptford and also the Spanish arc 
sometimes used for the same purpose, but are liable to de- 
struction by frost. As a crop, the Welsh Onion is entirely 
consumed in the spring, and early in the summer, with the 
exception of the few roots which are reserved for the pro- 
duction of seed, which it bears most abundantly. In France 
they have two kinds of the Ciboulc, the white anti the red. 

The Underground or Botatoe Onion. This, if it be a variety 
of the common Onion, as it is generally considered, has a 
singularly different property. It multiplies itself by the 
formation of young bulbs on the parent root, and thus pro- 
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duces an ample crop below the surface. It seems to be 
coming more into use, as it becomes more known. It is a 
strong Onion, but its greatest advantage is that the bulbs 
being formed and matured very parly in the year, the gar- 
dener is thereby possessed of a full grown ripened Onion at 
a time when all those of the preceding season have perished, 
and before the new crops are ready. It is unnecessary to» 
go more into detail respecting it, an account of it by Mr. 
Maiihr being already printed in the Transactions of the 
Society.* 

The Tree, or Bulb-bearing Onion^ This, had long been 
erroneously supposed to be a species. Allium Canadense, .dis- 
tinct from the common Onion ; it was4iowever figured in the 
Botatdeal Magazine, plate t469», as a variety of Allium cepa, 
and in a note added by Mr. Gawler to page 163.5 of the 
same work, the cause of the error, as well as the origin of the 
variety, is very satisfactorily made out. It seems that the Tree 
Onion is met with in the gardens of Canada, the climate of 
Avhich country being too cold to allow it to flower and seed 
freely, it became viviparous (bearing bulbs instead of flow- 
ers) and retained its habit when brought here. The A. Cana- 
dense is a distinct species, and as this variety came from. 
Canada, the cause of its erroneous denomination is evident. 
'I’he IVce Onion is called by the French Ognon d'Egt/pte. 
It is perhaps more an object of curiosity, than real use ; the 
small bulbs, however, are excellent in pickles, for which their 
diminutive size is well adapted. It is necessary fo plant the 
bulbs fresh each spring to obtain a crop ; the oKl roots pro- 
duce a few offsets below the surface of the grountl as well 

* Sec page 305. 
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as the crop of young bulbs on the head of the flowering 
stem. 

The denomination of Scallions is given to the strong green 
tops of Onions in the spring and summer, and generally all 
Onions which do not bulb but form lengthened necks, are 
called Scallions. The plants of any Onions which have been 
sown in autumn and become strong and large in the spring, 
are thus called amongst the market gardeners round London, 
and the shoots of any Onion of the pre'ceding year replanted 
in the spring are usually named Scallions. If it were neces- 
sary strictly to point out what was intended by the old gar- 
deners for the Scallion, I should not have hesitated to apply 
the term to thcAVelsh Onion, in its enlarged spring state; 
but a difliculty occurs in thus fixing it, because Miller, in 
his Dictionary, speaks of the Scallion, as distinct from the 
Welsh Onion, noticing both ; his description of the Scallion 
is perfectly applicable to, and agrees with the Welsh Onion, 
but he says that the true Scallion, however much in use for- 
merly, was in his time nearly lost, and only to be found in 
curious Botanic Gardens. If it has not entirely disappeared, 
which is not improbable, and if it be a distinct species of Al- 
lium, we have at least lost the knowledge of what plant it is, 
to which the term should be properly given. 
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LiXIX. On the Classification of Peaches and Nectarines, zvitk 
Observations on the Disorders incident or peculiar to each 
Class. By Mr. John Robkrtson, of Kilkenny, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Horticultural Society. 

Read July 7» 1818. 

As the classification of fruits, by systematic arrangement, 
forms a subject which occupies the attention of the Horti- 
cultural Society, I beg leave to communicate to it, the me- 
thod I have adopted and followed these many years past, 
to ascertain with correctness, the kinds of Peaches and Nec- 
tarines I cultivate in my nurseries ; and hope that it may, in 
some degree, tend to facilitate the attainment of the object, 
which the Society has in view. 

Aware of the necessity of establishing iny system upon 
accurate principles, in order to reduce the different varie- 
ties within well defined boundaries, under separate heads ; 
and finding that the distinctions afforded by the fruit alone, 
were, from its variable nature, insufficient ; I had recourse 
to the tree, to supply other characters which might, in con- 
junction with those contributed by the fruit, of form, colour, 
&c, enable an entpiircr to ascertain, with little difficulty, the 
true place of any individual fruit, which might come under 
his observation - 

Availing myself, therefore, of the assistance of the leaf and 
flower, I separated the Families of Peaches and Nectarines, 
into Classes, Divisions, and Subdivisions, taking the distinc- 
tive character of the classes from the leaf, as being the most 
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permanent and obvious ; of the divisions from the flower ; 
and of the subdivisions, from the fruit : thinking it better to 
confine the attention to a few striking characteristics, re- 
commended by their permanency and precision, than to 
distract, by a greater number. I consequently formed the 
following synoptical table, which is applicable to either 
Peaches or Nectarines. 


Class I. 

Leaves furnished with 
glands. 




Division I. J 

With large open light flow- S 
ers. 1 


Subdivision I. 
With flesh parting from 
the stone. 

Subdivision IL 
With flesh adhering to 
the stone. 


Division II, 

With small deep coloured . 
flowers. i 


Subdivision I. 
With flesh parting from 
the stone. 

Subdivision II. 
With flesh adhering to 
the stone^ 


Class II. 
Leaves without 
glands. 


Division I. 

With large open liglit flow- 
ers. 




< 

Division II. 

With small deep coloured^ 
flowers. I 


Subdivision I. 

With flesh parting from 
the stone. 

Subdivision II. 

With flesh adhering to 
the stone. 

Subdivision I. 

With flesh parting from 
the stone. 

Subdivision II. 

With flesh adhering to 
the stone. 


To each kind, when thus classed, I give a minute and 
particular description of the fruit, as in the following in- 
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stance of Red Magdalen Peach, which belongs to Subdivi- 
sion 2, of Division 2, of Class 2. Shape, nearly round ; — 
its transverse diameter about two and a half inches, its longi- 
tudinal diameter, from eye to stalk, about two, and its cir- 
cumference, sometimes amounting to twelve inches ; cavity 
at the stalk, wide but shallow ; cleft also shallow, but well 
marked ; skin, of a purple or deep red to the sun, and of a 
light green from it, but speckled with red all over ; flesh 
reddish to the sun, greenish from it; highly davonred, and 
full of juice, «Scc. &c. If any peculiarity belongs to the 
wood, leaves, See. it is added. 

The glands, by whose presence or absence the classes arc 
denominated, are seated, twoor more, on the base of each leaf, 
at the junction of the footstalk ; they are usually about the 
size of a pin’s head, and secrete a honeyed juice ; the leaves 
on which they are found, are, in general, rather more lance- 
olate, and of a more dense and firm substance, smoother 
on the surface, and have more regular and fine serratures 
on their edges ; they are constant in such varieties as pos- 
sess them, and appear to be the result of a peculiar and uni- 
form organization of the plant, which may perhaps be 
continued without variation from the seed.* The leaves 
without glands arc rather more ovate, of a thinner and more 
delicate substance than the former, and more deeply and 
irregularly serrated. 

Both classes arc strongly contradistinguished by a liabi- 
lity to some diseases, and an exemption from others ; the 

* May tJicy not have sprang more immediately from the Almond, which is 
distinguished by Linneus, from the Peach, by the glands on its leaves? 
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glandular being subject to that species ol' blight, indicated 
by a blistered and monstrous growth of the leaves and 
shoots, but not to the mildew, in any injurious degree. The 
class without glands is generally free from the blister, but 
liable to the curl in the leave.s, and tops of the shoots, to 
the attacks of aphides, and to the mildew ; it is also more 
hardy in its habits', and consequently better adapted to a 
raw moist climate. 

. Amongst tlie gland-bearing Peaches, may be reckoned 
the retl Nutmeg, the Alberge, the Admirable, and most 
of the sorts called Fi'cnch Peaches, as Mignonnes, Chev- 
rcuses, CJalandcs, &c. Amongst the glandless, arc the 
Early Anne, the Magchilen, the Noblesse, the Montauban, 
the Newington, &c. The Nectarines arc mostly glandu- 
lar ; the only one which I have met without glands, being 
the Newington. Pei liaps the same law ot organization, 
which gives Ijirlh to smoothness and thickness in the leaf, 
may have a greater tendency to form a firm substance, and 
smooth skin in the fruit ; rather than a tender pulp and 
downy coat, the latter being but a further dcvclopcmcnt of 
the former qualities. 

A Nectarine has been fountl to grow on a I each tree , 
I am inclirual to conjecture, that it Avas on one with a 
glandular leaf, and that if ever a Peach shall appear 
on a Nectarine tree, it will be on one Avith glandless 

leaves. 

Evto v attempt to reduce A^arieties, the sport of nature, 
to systematic order, must be liable to imperfection; but I 
hope that these outlines may assist in lessenmg the confu- 
* Not noticed, I believe, by the Iroiu h. 
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sion which the nomenclature of our fruits at present labours 
under, often unavoidably subjecting the nurseryman to un- 
merited censure, and his customer to loss and disappoint- 
ment ; it is also hoped that the gardener may derive some 
immediate advantage from the knowledge that the gland - 
bearing Peaches and Nectarines arc not liable to be injured 
by the mildew; as he will, in consec|uence, be better enabled 
to select such sorts, as shall be fit for situations subject to 
that disorder. 


Note bif the Secretary. 

Two French writers on gardening, viz. M. Poiteau, in 
the lion Jardinier, and the Count Lijlieur in his Pomone 
FrancaisCy have formed a classification of Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, on the same plan as that described in the preceding 
pages. Mr. Robertson was not acipiainted with these 
works, when he communicated his Paper to the vSociety ; 
his arrangement differs materially from either of the other two, 
being less minute in its divisions ; and the inferences relating 
to the disorders of the trees of each of his classes, appear to 
have escaped the notice of the authors above mentioned. 

Synoptical tables, in which arc arranged all the Peaches 
enumerated by M. Poiteau, and by the Count Lelieur, 
respectively, are annexed, to elucidate the following com- 
parison of the respective methods of the three writers. They 
all agree in forming their first division into what Mr. Ro- 
bertson calls the Fannlies of Peaches and Nectarines, the 
former being termed by the French P^ches DuveteuseSy or 
Downy Peaches, and the latter PSches Lissesy or Smooth 
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Peaches. The Second Division (the Classes of Mr. Robert- 
son) is by him founded on the absence or presence of glands 
on the leaves : with (he French writers, it is formed bj that 
quality of the flesh of the fruit which allows it to part readily 
from, or to adhere to, the stone; the fruits having the latter 
quality, being generally termed by the French, Pavies. The 
Third Division (the Bivisions of Mr. Robertson) is by all 
three writers made according to the sii5c*of the flower ; the 
French, however, making three partitions of the size, into 
large, middle-sized, and small flowcrs,whilst Mr. Robertson 
has only large and small flowers. The Fourth, and last 
Division (the Subdivisions of Mr. Robertson ) is by him 
founded on the disposition in the flesh of the fruit to part 
from or adhere to the stone ; whilst, with the two Frenc^h 
authors, it is formed on the presence or absence of glands on 
the leaves, these being by them both sid^divided into globose 
and reniform shaped glands. 'J'he Count Delieu r adds ii 
still lui ther head o( distinction, founded on the serrature of 
the Ic'aves, but an inspection of his (able will shevv this to be 
entirely unnecessary ; since, agreeably to the observation 
made bv Mr. Robertson, the gland-bearing leaves have all 
small serralurcs, and the glandless leaves large serratures. 

In oixh r to elucidate the subject still farther, an arrange- 
ment has been made of all the Peac^hes introcluced into the 
Count Lei.ieur’s table, in a Synojitical table, on the plan 
of Mr. K( )BERTSON, which is annexed ; this has been readily 
done l)^ means of tia? characters given by the Count IjE- 
LiEiHf, without rtd'ercmre to the trees themselves. The only 
diflnculty in the way of making this transfer |)erfect, arose 
from the triple division of the size of the flower, by the 
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French writer ; this has been obviated, by uniting his trees 
with middle-sized and small flowers, under Mr. Robertson's 
division of small-sized flowers. 

The subject of Mr. Robertson’s communication, as well 
as the comparison of his system with that of the French 
writers, will no doubt be hereafter attended to, and farther 
elucidated ; the chief difference between them is in the pre- 
ference given by Mr. Robertson, in the formation of his 
Classes, to the glands, rather than to the quality of the fruit. 
If, in all arrangements of this nature, the greater divisions, 
(in order to facilitate the ascertaining the place of any un- 
known individual) ought to be founded on properties which 
are more lasting as well as most obvious, the preference, in 
this case, ought surely to be given to those which are 
annexed to the foliage. 



. POITEAU'S SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF PEACHES. 




II. THE COUNT LELIEUR’S SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF PEACHES. 



with renifonn glunds on the leaves and small serratuies 
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LXX. On the superior Healthfulness of Scions taken from 
the Trunks of Apple Trees, to those cut from the extremities 
of the Branches. In a Letter to the Secretary. By Thomas 
Akdrew Knioht, Esq. F. R. S. ^c. President. 

Read April 6th, 1819. 

My dear Sir, 

I HAVE addressed to you a bundle of Cuttings from a Golden 
Pippin tree, in which 1 have some reason to hope, that the 
powers of life are not so much expended by age, as in those 
usually employed as grafts. 'I’licy were produced under 
the following circumstances. I purchased a small estate in 
a part of Herefordshire, in which the Apple tree grows 
with more than ordinary health and vigour, and upon it 1 
found a Golden Pippin tree of an extraordinary age and 
size, its trunk measuring more than six feet in circumference. 
Its young branches were, as usual, much cankered ; but 
the trunk was perfectly free from every appearance of 
disease ; and as I had always found, that cuttings taken 
from the trunks of seedling old trees grow much more vigo- 
rously than those taken from the extremities of bearing 
branches, I was led to think it probable that Scions, obtained 
from the healthy trunk of an old grafted tree, might be found 
to exhibit, to some extent, similar powers. 

I therefore took off the branches of my old tree ; and I 
in consequence obtained the Scions you receive. They 
will succeed better upon Paradise, than upon Crab, stocks. 

3 E 


TOT. III. 
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On Sciojis from the trunks Apple Trees. 

In experiments which I made many years ago, upon this, 
and other expended varieties of Apples, 1 found that the 
destructive effects of canker were greatly prevented, by 
digging up the trees once in every three or four years, and 
applying some fresh unmanured mould of good quality to 
the roots. The growth of dwarf Apple trees, upon Para- 
dise stocks is little affected by this mode of treatment, par- 
ticularly if such trees have been frequently removed whilst 
in the hands of the nurserymen, by which their roots have 
become numerous and short. 

I do not feel confident, that any advantages will be ob- 
tained by using the Scions I send, instead of the others, 
taken, as usual, from bearing branches ; but as we.certainly 
do not possess an Apple of equal merit with the old Golden 
Pippin, the experiment deserves a trial, as it is easily made. 

I remain, 

my dear Sir, 

sincerely yours, 

Thomas Andrew Knight. 


Dozcniony April IS 10- 
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IjXXI. Observations upon the most advantageous Form of' 
Garden Pots. By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. 
F. R. S. <^c. President. 

Read May 4th, 1819- 

M R. Williamson has pointed out, in the Horticultural 
Transactions,* the advantages obtained by frequently re- 
moving youDg Balsam plants into pots of somewhat larger 
size ; and I have in a former communication,-}'* stated, 
that by similar management, with the use of green living 
turf, I had occasioned a seedling Plum tree to shoot nine 
feet seven inches in a single season. I have also sub- 
sequently adopted, very extensively, the same mode of 
practice with seedling plants of the Plum, Cherry, and 
Peach; having found, that I could, at the same time, 
greatly encrcase the size of my plants in the first season, 
and accelerate the period of their bearing fruit. These 
experiments led me to endeavour to ascertain what form of 
Pot could be used with most advantage ; and the practice 
of some years has induced me to adopt, exclusively, the 
form and proportions shewn in the annexed diagram. Ac- 
cording to this, the width of each Pot at its top being as 
eight, its depth will be as six, and its smallest width, at its 
base, as five, inside measure ; and when a seedling tree, or 
plant, is removed from a Pot of any given size to the next 
above it, a space of an inch on each side, and of an inch 

♦ Page 127 volume. 

+ Horticultural Transactions, Vol. I. page 248. 
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Observations on the form of Garden Pots. 


and half below, is provided, to receive fresh mould. It is 
probable that for Balsams, and other annual plants, when 
treated in the manner proposed by Mr. Williamson, in 
which finely' reduced mould is used, pots of intermediate sizes 
might be employed with beneficial efiects. 



The internal dimensions of each size of Pot being pointed 
out in the sketch annexed, the proportional width of each, 
comparatively with its depth, will probably appear much 
greater than it will be found in the Pot itself. The width 
is nevertheless somewhat greater, comparatively with the 
depth of the pots, than is usually seen : but this I consider 
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advantageous to the growth of the plants ; for, in many 
experiments, purposely made, I constantly have found the 
growth of trees to be most rapid when the roo^ts• and leaves 
are brought nearest to each other, under similar external 
circumstances ; and the horizontal space necessarily occu- 
pied by the leaves and steins of plants will, in almost all 
cases, exceed the width of the pots of the form recom- 
mended. The increased breadth and diminished depth, of 
the mould, are not, therefore, productive of any loss, or 
inconvenience ; whilst the gardener is enabled to remove 
his plants from a smaller to a larger pot with great faeility, 
and with much less danger of injury to their roots, than with 
Pots of the ordinary forms and proportions. 
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LXXII. Account and Description o/* Wilmot’s l^ew Earlp 
Orleans Plum. In a Pet ter to the Secretary. jB?/ William 
Hooker, Esq. F. H. S. 

Read August 17th, 1819. 

Dear Sir, 

A MONO the various specimens of garden produce which our 
indefatigable Member, Mr. John Wilmot, has this season 
most liberally laid on the table of the Horticultural Society, 
the attention of many of the Members has been particularly 
directed to a new variety of Plum, which appears, I think, 
to possess qualities, which render its possession desirable 
to all cultivators. 1 am, therefore, induced to trouble the 
Society with the following notice and description of it, from 
information obtained ot Mr. Wilmot, who has named it 
W I lmot’s New Parly Orleans.* 

The original tree was raised by Mr. Wilmot in his 
garden at Isleworth, about ten years since, and in its habit it 
nearly resembles the old Orleans, but the shoots are shorter 
from point to point, and the buds more prominent ; the 
leaves arc somewhat longer and of a rather tleeper green ; 
the flowers expand at a later period than those of most other 
Plums, notwithstanding its fruit ripens three weeks before 
that of the Orleans, and as early as the Precoce dc Tours, 
and the Morocco. 

* A short notice of this Plum, under the name ofWiLMOT’s Orleans Plum, 
will be found at page 3C2 of this volume. 
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The fruit is above the miclcllc size, round, slightly cleft, 
the skin all over of a rather dark purplish tint, when well 
exposed, but the shaded part is of a delicate pale red, 
covered with a fine blue meal ; the external appearance is 
much like that of the Orleans, but the colour is generally 
darker, and somewhat brighter, and the form more com- 
pressed, especially at the eye ; the flesh is of a rich greenish 
yellow, inclining to an amber tint, when quite ripe; of plea- 
sant consistence, being much softer and more juicy than 
the Orleans, of excellent flavour, sweet combined with plea- 
sant acid ; the skin is slightly pungent, thin, and jjeels very 
readily from the flesh ; the stone is round, rather small in 
proportion to the size of the fruit, and separates clearly 
from the flesh. 

This variety is particularly adapted for an early supply 
for the dessert, and is decidedly superior to any Plum of its 
season, at present cultivated ; the lateness of its flowering 
renders its crop more certain, and the habit of the tree is 
vigorous and fertile. Its beautiful appearance will obtain it 
a preference in the market, and it is well adapted for baking. 

The importance of a superior early Plum is too obvious 
to require comment, and will be an apology, I trust, for my 
thus troubling you. 

I am, dear Siu, 

Yours very faithfully, 

William Hookek. 

York Buildings^ New Road^ 

August 17 ? 
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LXXIII. An Account of two Mulberry Trees^ groxenng in 
the Garden q/" Thomas William Coke, Esq . M. P. 
F. R. S. <^c, at Holkham Hall, Norfolk. Communicated in 
a Letter to the Secretary. Ry Roger Wilbraham, Esq . 
V.P. H. S.^c. 

Read August 17th, 1819- 

Dear Sib, 

A.LTHOUOII it is well known that the fruit of the Mulberry 
tree is much improved by a warm situation (and even that 
it will bear forcing), yet it seldom happens that this advan- 
tage has been bestowed upon it. 

The benefit derived from so doing is clearly proved 
by the following account, which will at least have one re- 
commendation with our Society, namely, that of occupying 
a very short portion of their time. 

The measurement of the trees was made, and the account 
of them was taken at Holkham, August 2d, 1819, by, 

dear Sir, 

your very faithful Servant, 

Roger Wilbraham. 

Stratton Street^ 

August 12 , 1819 . 

These Mulberry trees are trained to a trellice, upon a 
south wall, sixteen feet high. They occupy the whole of it, 
except about ten inches of coping at the top of it, and reach 
to within one foot of the border. The lateral extent of the 
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IJiranches of one of these trees, is ninety-four feet six in- 
ches, and that of the other tree, is ninety-seven feet two 
inches. 

They have been planted thirty three or thirty four years, 
and continue to grow vigorously. 'Fhe Mulberries which 
they produce are considerably larger in size and ricluw in 
flavour than those of the common standard Mulberry tree, 
and their time of maturity is much earlier; they being full 
ripe about the middle of ,Tuly, and continuing good till the 
beginning of October, during which time they not only 
furnish every day, an abiin^lant supply ft>r n veiy large fa- 
mily, but afford a considerable overplus, which is distribu- 
ted in presents. 

The gardener prunes them twice a year ; the first time in 
June, leaving spurs of two or three inches long, which at the 
winter pruning he shortens to about an inch in length. 


3 F 
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LXXIV. Account and Description of the Downton Straw- 
berry : a new Variety, raised by Thomas Andkkw 
Knight, Esq. By Joseph Sabihe, Esq. F. R. S.^c. 
Secretary. 


Read September 7, 1819- 

At the General IVIee ting of the Horticultural Society, in 
August 1010, a Paper by the President, on the variation of 
the Scarlet Strawberry, propagated by seeds, was read, and 
this communication was afterwards published in the Trans- 
actions of the Society.* In the experiments made to ascer- 
tain the facts therein stated, numerous varieties had been pro- 
duced, some of which, it was confidently expected, would 
prove of considerable value. In the Paper alluded to, short 
notices were given of a few of those, which appeared likely 
to justify this opinion ; but as the plants had been only 
raised in 1817, the fruit which they had borne, at the time 
when these notices were drawn up, was their first ; it was 
therefore reasonably expected, that their future produce 
would be much superior. 

This expectation was particularly well founded in the 
variety described in the Paper, as Number 7, but which 
it is projiosed hereafter to call the Dowjiton Strazoberry, 
thereby recording the place of its origin. In the mid- 
dle of last July, some specimens of the present year’s 
fruit were sent by Mr. Knight to the house of the Society, 

* Page 207 of the present volume. 
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at a time when I happened to be absent from town ; 
they were carried immediately to Mr. Hooker, on their 
arrival, and I am consequently indebted to him for the fol- 
owing description of this Strawberry. 

“The fruit is large, and the form very various and irregular ; 
I should describe it, (judging from six berries which I ex- 
amined,) as very flat, ovate, and generally inclined to that 
kind of monstrosity which is termed the Cock’s-comb ; one 
of the berries had become quite tvvo-lobed at its base (the 
calyx being inserted in a very deep hollow), and flattened, 
as if pressed, on its sides ; it was of immense size, and very 
beautiful, the seeds, which are well formed, not very large, 
and of equal magnitude, being pretty regularly inser- 
ted, and not increased in number towards the point, as 
is generally the case in Cock’s-comb Strawberries. The 
external colour is bright scarlet ; the flesh has a rich yellow- 
ish hue, inclining to red, and is of a complete buttery con- 
sistence, without core or hollow space, exquisitely rich, 
and abounding with juice, far excelling any other Straw- 
berry I have ever tasted, though I could not discover in it 
the peculiar aroma of the Pine Strawberry ; yet the very 
intense sweet being combined with agreeable and rather 
powerful acid, gives it a very decided character.’' 

Specimens which have been subsequcntlj' received, as well 
as the opinion of several gardeners, who have tasted the fruit 
at Downlon, this summer, con/irm the account given of this 
Strawberry by Mr. Hooker, who has also been enabled to 
execute a very excellent drawing of the plant and fruit. The 
fruit produced by the plant in 1817, resembled the Haut- 
boy in form, that of the present year has materially altered 
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in shape, as is evident from Mr. Hooker's drawing, as well 
as from his description of those berries, which he tasted and 
examined. 

Mr. Knight states the produce of this variety to have 
been very abundant, in the last and preceding season ; and, 
in addition to its other merits, it has the property of afford- 
ing a long succession of crop, since it continues to furnish a 
supply of fruit for five or six weeks, from the time it first 
begins to ripen. The foliage is rather large, the footstalks 
of the leaves are ver^"^ hairy, and the leaves themselves are 
somewhat so. The plant seems to possess a singular hardi- 
ness in its leaves, as they remained ijuite fresh and green, 
through the whole of the two past winters. 
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LXXV. Upon the Culture of the Guernsey Lily. By 

Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. F, R. 6'. Presicietit. 

Read August 3d, 1819* 

A WISH has been expressed by the Council of the Society, 
that a method of cultivating the Amaryllis Sarnicnsis^ or 
Guernsey Lily, shoiihl be discovered, by which the bulbs 
of that plant might be made to afford blossoms, regularly, 
through suc(X!ssive seasons : and I, in conset|ueiice, ad- 
dress the following communication upon that subject ; 
believing, that I can satisfactorily account for its sparing 
production of blossoms in our climate, and point out a 
mode of cultivating it, by which it may be made to blos- 
som, much more freely than it usually does, though I have 
not attained the object desired by the Society. 

Bulbous roots increase in size, and proceeil in acquir- 
ing powers to produce blossoms, only during the periods 
in which they have leaves, and in which such leaves 
are exposed to light ; and these organs always operate 
most i§fficiently when they arc young, and have just at- 
tained their full growth. The bulb of the Ciuernsey Lily, 
as it is usually cultivated in this country, rarely produces 
leaves till September, or the beginning of October, at 
which period, the quantity of light afforded by our climate 
is probably quite insufficient for a plant, which is said to 
be a native of the warm and bright climate of Japan; and 
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before the return of spring, its leaves are necessarily grown 
old, and nearly out of office, even when they have been 
safely protected from frost through the winter. It is, 
tlierefore, not extraordinary, that a bulb of this species, 
which has once expended itself in affording flowers, should 
but very slowly recover the power of blossomiug again. 
The operation also of a cold climhte, in retarding its 
period of vegetation, must have led the plant into late ha- 
.bits, like those of the Vines, described by Mr. Ark- 
wright, in our Transactions and, consequently, instead 
of having become naturalized, and adapted to our climate, 
as plnnts become, which propagate by seeds, it is, pro- 
bably, now less capable of producing a regular annual 
succession of blossoms, than a similar variety of the 
same species of plant, immediately imported from Japan, 
would be. 

Considering, therefore, the deficiency of light and heat, 
owing to the late period of its vegetation, as the chief 
cause, why this plant so often fails to produce flowers, 
I inferred that nothing more would be required to make 
it blossom, as freely, at least, as it does in Guernsey, than 
such a slight degree of artificial heat, applied early in 
the summer, ^s would prove sufficient to make th# bulbs 
vegetate a few weeks earlier than usual in the autumn. 

Early in the summer of*l8l6, a bulb, which had blos- 
somed in the preceding autumn, was subjected to such 
a degree of artificial heat, as occasioned it to vegetate 
six weeks, or more, earlier than it would otherwise have 
done. It did not, of course, produce any flowers ; 

* Page 95, of the present volume. 
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but in the following season, it blossomed early, and 
Strongly, and afforded two offsets. I’hese were put in 
the spring of 1818, into pots, containing about one-eighth 
6f aSquare foot of light and rich mould, and were fed with 
manured water, and tlieir period of vegetation was again 
accelerated by artificial heat. Their leaves, consequently, 
grew yellow from n)aturity, early in the present spring, 
when the pots were placed in rather a shady situation, 
and near a north-wall, to afford me an opportunity of ob- 
serving to what extent, in such a situation, the early pro- 
duction of the leaves in the preceding seasons had changed 
the habit of tne plant. I entertained no doubt but that 
both the bulbs wouhl afford blossoms, but I was much 
gratified by the appearance of the blossoms in the first 
week in July. Wishing to obtain seeds, 1 then removed 
the plants to a forcing-house, in which they have flowered 
very strongly ; and the appearance of the seed vessels 
gives much reason to suppose, that 1 shall succeed in 
obtaining seeds, though lam not at present able to speak 
decisively. 

Fronj the success of the preceding experiment, I con- 
clude that if the offsets, and probably the bulbs, of this 
plant which have produced flowers, be placed in a mode- 
rate hot bed, in the end of May, to occasion the early pro- 
duction of their leaves, blossoms would be constantly 
afforded in the following season : but it will be expedient 
to habituate the leaves, thus produced, gradually to the 
open air, as soon as they are nearly full grown, and to pro- 
tect them from frost till the approach of spring. 

Should seedling plants be obtained, the powers of life 
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in those, will probably prove more alert ; and I think 
it probable, that, with a moderate degree of care, these 
may be made to aflbrd blossoms in successive seasons ; 
though it should be found impracticable to give that habit, 
to the ofl'sets of the individual seedling plant, now in 
cultivation. 
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l^XXVl. On the Cultivation of the XJndergroundy and sofnc 
other Onions. In a Letter to the Secretary. By John 
Wedgwood, Esq, F. H. S. 

Read September Slst, 1819* 

My dear Sir, 

I HAVE just now read in the Horticultural Society’s Trans- 
actions,* Mr. Maher’s Paper on the cultivation of the 
Underground or Potatoe Onion. 

I am myself a grower of these Onions, but do not entirely 
agree with Mr. Maher, in all particulars; I will state 
wherein I differ from him. His method of planting is very 
good ; but, in the subsequent treatment, I believe he is 
wrong. 

I never use the hoe to the plant, except for clearing the 
ground from weeds, when the Onions have shot out their 

leaves to their full size, and when they begin to get a lit- 

• 

tie brown at the top. I clear away all the soil from the 
bulb, down to the ring, from whence proceed the ^fibres 
of the roots, and thus form a basin round each bulb, which 
catches' the rain, and serves as a receptacle for the water 
from the watering pot. I find that the old bulbs then im- 
mediately begin to form new ones, and if they are kept 
properly moist, and the soil is good, the cluster will be 
very large and numerous. This is not the only advan- 
tage of this mode of treatment, as the bulbs thus grown 
above ground are much sounder than those formed be- 

. * present volume. 
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neath the surface, and will keep much better ; indeed I 
find them to keep (juite as well as an^ other sort ; but 
this was not the case, until 1 adopted the plan I have 
described. 

Having said thus much on Underground Onions, I am 
tempted to give you the result of three different trials of 
grozving Common OniottSy which I made this year, for my 
own satisfaction ; and as my mind has been thoroughly 
convinced as to the best method, it may be useful to 
give the particulars. I claim no merit in what I have 
done ; but I think it is of great advantage, re{)catedly to 
call the attention of gardeners to good methods, which have 
been previously made known, but have been suffered to pass 
by unheeded. 

My first mode was with the small bulbs of Portugal 
Onions, sown in May 1818, and which were of the size 
of small nuts; the ground was trenched two spades graft 
deep, but no dung was put in, and the bulbs were planted 
on the 10th of March last, six inches apart, and the rows 
were at the same distance asunder : they have produced 
a very good crop of fine Onions. 

TliQ second mode was with Onions sown in September, 
1818, and transplanted into rows, the same as in the pre- 
ceding case, into the same ground, and at the same time. 
They did not produce bulbs so large as the first. 

The third mode was sowing the seed in drills, six in- 
ches asunder, and thinning the plants to about four inches 
distance. These were sown in the same soil, and on the 
same day that the others were planted, and produced a 
very good crop ; but not to be compared todhe first, which 
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had also the advantage of ripening, at least a fortnight 
sooner. 

I [Planted also some small bulbs, of the sowing of the 
early-part of thti spring"^ of 1818, but they almost all went 
to seed, and when the flower bud was pinched off, the 
bulb produced two new ones. 

My own conviction of the value of Mr. Knight’s me- 
thod* of sowing the seed in May, to form bulbs for the next 
year’s stock, is so great, that I shall for the future atlhere to 
it, and only sow a little seed in the spring, to supply green 
Onions. 

The kinds of Onions I have sown, are the Portugal, the 
James’s keeping, and the Two-bladed Onion. 

I am almost ashamed of troubling you with such trifling 
matters, and shall merely add, that the soil of my garden 
is a light sand, and that ! have ditflculty in procuring dung 
in sufficient quantities, which will account for my not using 
any in these experiments. 

1 am, 

my dear Sir, your’s truly. 


Betley^ 

September 1819. 


John Wedgwood. 


* See Horticultural Transactions, Vol. I. p. 157* 
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XjXXVII, On the Cultivation of the Balsamina, 

or Balsam. B// Mr. Joijisr F^ir weatiie^r. Gardener 
to the Earl o/' O r ford, at IVoolterton, in Noifolk. Corres- 
pondmg Member erf the Horticultural Society. 

Read September 21st, 1819. 

The seed of the Halmrn should not be less than three or 
four years old, when sown ; the best double flowers which J 
procured this season, were raised from seed nine years old: 
and my experience has convinced me that new seed seldom 
produces double flowers. It may be sown any time from 
the 1st of March to the 1st of May ; two or three sowings 
during that period will be most advantageous ; but that 
whicli is intended to produce pliints for seed, should not 
be later than the 1st of April. The sowing should be thin, 
in shallow pans, or wide-mouthed pots, which must be 
placed in the hot-housc, or on ahot bed, under a frame. 

When the plants are about an inch high, they are to be 
planted in pots, two inches asunder, and again placed in 
the hot-housc, or hot-bed, as near the glass as possible. 
If placed in a frame, they must not be too much covered, 
nor kept very hot, for in either case they will be drawn up 
with weak, naked stems, and no future treatment will re- 
nictly the defect. When about five inches high, the plants 
must be again moved into forty-eight sized pots, one into 
each pot, and shaded until they have struck root, ahvay^ 
keeping them close to the glass, to prevent their being 
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drawn. As soon as the roots have filled the pots, let them 
be moved into others of a larger size, and when tlicy begin 
to flower, select the best plants, and pot them once again 
they may then be set in the green-house, alter the green- 
house plants have been taken out. 

As soon as the pots are again filled with roots, they should 
be placed in pans, and, in dry weather, abundance of water 
should be given them, but in moist cloudy weather, very 
little will be necessary, if water be kept in the pans; for 
too much moisture upon the plants, unless the air be clear, 
is a pt I o rot them. 

The best cotnpost for Balsams is chiefly composed of 
good rich loam, such as is generally'^ used for growing Me- 
lons ; if it has not been formerly mixed with leaf mould or 
dung, I mix it afresh, using one half of loam, one (piarter 
of leaf mould, and one ([uarter of very rotten dung ; if the 
loam is of a heavy nature, it retpiires rather more leaf mould, 
or a little sand to be added to the mass, to kee() it from 
binding. 

A good Balsam ought to have a strong thick stem, fur- 
nished with branches from bottom to top. 1 always sepa- 
rate those with red or dark coloured stems from the rest, and 
V '.len the weather becomes warm, plant them out in the 
borders of the pleasure ground, or flower garden ; 1 leave 
none in pots but those Avith clear transparent stems. 

The plants from which seed should be saved, arc those 
which have good double flowers, with clear bright colours, 

* My experience justifies me in stating, that frequent potting tlic plants du- 
ring their grow lli, tends particularly to improve their beauty and vigour, con- 
sequently, it is advisable to shift tliem oftener, if possible, than is licre directeiL 
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and finely striped, like a Carnation. I have put a few of 
the finest I have this season, into large pots, such as are cal- 
led twelves, about London ; they are beautifully branched 
from the very bottom to the top ; some of them measure 
fifteen feet in circumference, and four feet high above the 
pot. 
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L/XXVJII. On the Cultivation Figs on the Tiack Walls of 

Vineries. By Joseph Sabine, Esq. F. B. S. <^c. Secre- 
tary. 

Read Oecember 10, 1819- 

In the common method of cultivating Crapes niuler glass> 
it may always be observed that the Vines trained to the back 
wall of the house seldom yield eillter an abundant or well 
flavoured crop : this is caused by the plants being too far 
removed from the glass, and too much shafled by the Vines 
trained under the rafters. I have rdways considered Fig 
trees as better suited to the back wall in a Grape-house than 
Vines, and have lately seen them succeed so well in the 
garden of a friend in Norfolk, that 1 cannot beltt r describe 
the plan 1 recommend, than by detailing the practice I there 
observed. 

The house I allude to is forty-four feet long} by twelve 
feet and a half Avide, in the clear ; the back wall is four- 
teen, and the front wall rather more than, four feet high ; 
there is no upright glass in front : the Vines arc planted 
on the outside, on a border raised against the front wall, 
and arc brought into the house under the wall plate the 
flue is in front only, returning upon itself, the chimney 
being over the fire place, which is at one (Mid of the house, 
the door being at the other end, so that there is no dip in 
the flue ; a paved walk goes along the house near the 
flue, leaving a border between the pavement and the back 
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wall ;* *two Fig trees are planted against: the back wall, 
one is a brown the other a white Fig, kinds which 
are common in Italy ’and in the south of France, and 
both bearing fruit of a short and flattened form. These 
trees have been planted fifteen years, and entirely cover 
the wall ; the border in which they were planted, was 
originally made very rich, and they have grown well in 
it ; the branches are trained to a trellis against the wall, 
but they are also suftercd to project from the wall. The- 
trees are pruned in the autumn, after their wood is well 
hardened, where it is necessary to prevent them from in- 
ci^pnbering the house ; but as the object is to get the trees 
to the largest possible size, in which state they w'ill produce 
more of the short fruit-bearing shoots, they are cut but 
little, except it be occasionally necessary to thin them, 
by taking out a strong limb ; it is the practice to begin 
forcing when the Grapes break in the middle of April ; the 
first crop of Figs ripens in June, and the second crop in 
August ; the Grapes begin to ripen in September, and con- 
tinue fresh until near Christmas. 

Under such treatment both kinds of fruits arc of great 
excellence. It is advisable not to train the Vines entirely 
under the whole of the glass, but to leave a space in the 
centre of each light, its whole length, for the admission of 
the sun’s rays : the Grapes perhaps will be as much bcnefitted 
by this practice as the Figs. The height to which the Fig 
trees are suffered to grow must be regulated by the con- 
sideration, whether it be desiretl to sacrifice part of the crop 
of Grapes to the increase of the produce of Figs ; if the Fig 
trees are permitted to reach the glass, the Vines must be 
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shortened in consequence ; but if it be desired that the Vines 
should bear the whole length of the rafter, it will be necessary 
to keep the Fig trees shortened, so as not to interfere with 
the Vines. 


VOL. III. 
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LXXIX. Instructions for Raising Varieties of the Iris Xiphi- 
oides, or English Iris. By Mr. William Masters, Jun. 
of Canterbury. F. H. S. 

Read July 6th, 18 19* 

It has always been the practice annually to import fresh 
roots of the v^arieties of the Iris Xiphioides from Holland, 
but the success I have had in their production, in iny own 
garden, encourages me to hope, that however necessary 
may be the supply of some kinds of bulbs from that country, 
we may rely, in future, on our own efforts, for the produc- 
tion of these. 

About seven years since, I had a single root, which was 
the pale blue, or grey variety ; from the seeds of this, all the 
sorts I now possess, were produced. The primary object, in 
raising plants from seed, is, undoubtedly, to procure new va- 
rieties, and I know of no flower that better repays the time 
and attention of the Horticulturist, than this species of 
Iris, as it is attended with little difliculty in rearing, and 
appears to be a plant from which an infinity of changes may 
be produced. 

It usually blossoms in June and July, and rarely exceeds 
two feet in height ; it belongs to that subdivision of the 
Genus, which contains the bulbous-rooted sorts, without the 
bearded nectary. In August, the seeds become ripe, and 
are plentifully produced on all seedling plants, although, 
like many other plants, but sparingly, and very frequently 
not at all, on such as have been long increased by offsets, or 
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parting the roots ; they may be sown in slight drills, about 
six inches asunder, as soon as ripe, and in the March fol- 
lowing they will make an appearance very similar to rows of 
young Onions. With no other care, than frequent weeding, 
they may remain in the see<l-bed for three years, for they 
are much more hardy than most kinds of seedling bulbs, 
and, therefore, will not even retpiire protection from the frosts. 
In August or Scpteinl^cr of the ihirtl yeaV, it will be neces- 
sary to trans{)lant them into beds, at one foot distance, row 
from row, anti the bulbs, six inches apart ; and in two years 
from their removal, most of the strongest will shew blossom, 
and nearly all in the year following, or the sixth from the 
seed. 

If, during the time the roots are at rest, the top surface of 
the earth is carefully removed, and fresh light loam is sub- 
stituted, a year will be saved, for this treatment will greatly 
promote; the growtli of the bulbs, and with these, as well as 
many other seedling plants, it is not a stateel time that must 
pass before they blossom, but only such a [)ortion, as will 
allow the bulb to attain a size sufficient to (;ontain vigour to 
product; and perfect a flower stem, the rudiment of which 
is formed in the j) receding surinner. When they blossom, 
a selection can be made, and the viiiictics jteipcluated by 
the increase of their t)flsets. 'The most proper lime for re- 
moving the bulbs, is in August and September, those kept 
out of ground until Christmas rarely blossom in the suc- 
ceeding summer. 'I’liey will thrive in almost any soil or 
situation, except where sand or chalk are within a few in- 
ches of the surface. 

There are several species of Iris with bulbous roots, which 
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produce flowers in the summer season, of these I. Lusitanica, 
I.juncea, and I. alata, though described by botanical writers, 
are but little known to gardeners. I. Xiphium, and I. Xi- 
phioides, we are sufficiently acquainted with. Mr. Gawler* 
is of opinion that there are some species, which are yet 
undescribcd. 

Iris Xiphium and Iris Xiphioides are frequently con- 
founded with each other ; the first has smaller bulbs and 
smaller flowers, and though the varieties of it are many, they 
are not so numerous or so andsome as those of the other 
species. The Iris Xiphium is called Spanish Iris, because 
it grows wild in Spain. The iris Xiphioides is a native of 
the Pyrenees, am! still absurdly retains its original erroneous 
name of English Iris, which it received from the ohl Low 
Country gardeners, because it first came to them from Eng- 
land, where it had, no doubt, been imported from its original 
place of growth. 


Note by the Secretary. 

When the above Paper was read, Mr. Masters exhi- 
bited numerous samples of flowers of the English Iris, which 
he had raised from seed ; and on the same day a collection 
of flowers of the same species, from Dutch roots, growing 
in the garden of the Society, was also exhibited ; Mr. Mas- 
ters’ specimens Avere as beautiful and as various as the 
Dutch, except that few dark blue or purple flowers were 
amongst them ; this is to be accounted for, by the circum- 


* Botanical Magazine, No. 6S6. 
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stance mentioned .by Mr. Masters, that the original stock 
from whence his plants were raised Avas the light blue 
variety. The darker flowers are the most splendid, though 
perhaps not so beautiful, as the lighter varieties, when mi- 
nutely examined. 
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LX XX. Description of the Hollow Leek, supposed to be the 
true Welsh Onion ; with Notices respecting some other Varie- 
ties o f the Genus ^Alliuni, grown in South f Vales ; and Obser- 
vations on Cottage Gardens. In a Vetter to the Secretarif. 
JBp Mr. Thomas Milni:, F. TI. S. 

Read October 5th, 1819- 

Str, 

H ERE WITH you will receive bulbs of the Allium I men- 
tioned, when I had last the pleasure of seeing you at this 
place. What it may prove to be, I will not venture 
to decide ; but 1 think it is not improbable, that it may 
be that variety which you are desirous to obtain, I mean 
the Scallion, mentioned by AIileer, which has been sup- 
posed to be lost. I received it from Pembrokeshire, where 
it is known by the name of Hollow Leek; it has been, 
and now is, very generally cultivated in the cottage gar- 
dens, in the south-west part of that county. Being, as 
almost all the Onion tribe are, very wholesome, it is much 
used by the cottagers, to give a relish to their broth, and 
other food. 

When the leaves wither, the roots, as you will observe, 
very much resemble Shallots. They are generally planted 
very thick in beds, in a convenient corner of the garden; 
one bulb, in a season, will increase and form a cluster from 
six to ten or more, as the soil or situation may suit their 
growth. Those persons who cultivate them, however, sel- 
ilom divide or transplant them, unless they are leaving their 
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cottages, or in order to supply a neighbour with bulbs for a 
fresh plantation. The plants shew very little disposition to 
produce flowers ; I have seldom, as far as I can recollect, 
seen them in that state, and they have been growing two 
years in my garden at Fulham, without shcw^ing any ap- 
pearance of blossom, though planted in a favourable situ- 
ation. 

At what time they were introduced into that part of South 
Wales from whence 1 received them, I cannot pretend to 
say ; but it is not improbable, that they originated with 
the Flemings, from whom, it is said, most of the present 
inhabitants of the county of Pembroke arc descended. 

Whether the Hollow Leek is generally used in the more 
interior parts of Wales, 1 cannot inform you, but I think it 
is very likely it may be ; 1 have also heard, that it is culti- 
vated in nearly the same way, and for the same purposes, in 
the west parts of Devonshire and Cornwall, between which 
places, and the whole of South Wales, there are continual 
intercourse and dealings. 

In the account of the varieties of the Onion, printed in 
the Transactions of the, Morticulturol Society* it is observed, 
that the appellation of Scallion used by the old gardeners, 
would have been applied by the writer of that Paper to the 
Welsh Onion (Allium fistulosum of Linneus), but that 
MiLirEii makes the Scallion distinct from the Welsh Onion. 
The plant known in Knglantl by the name of the Welsh 
Onion cannot have been so called from its general use in 
Wales, for it is very remarkable, that during a residence of 
fourteen years in Pembrokeshire, and in two subsequent 

* Page 379 of the present volume. 
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journeys through the principality, on my business as a nur- 
sery and seedsman, I have seldom seen the Allium fistulosum 
cultivated, or received an order for seed of that sort. 
it not possible, that a confusion has taken place respecting 
the names of the Scallion and the Welsh Onion ; that the 
latter ought to h:tve been applied to the Hollow Leek, which I 
have now described, and that the Scallion of the old English 
gardeners is tlie Allium fistulosum of Linneus ? If this 
conjecture shoulrl be correct, the lost Scallion of Miller 
will prove to be the Hollow Leek. 

My acquaintance with Welsh gardening enables me to 
add some observations on other plants of the genus Allium, 
which will perhaps be interesting. The Leeky 1 need not 
inform you, is a favourite vegetable all over Wales, and uni- 
versally managed with care; but the Welsh are of opinion 
that they have a sort superior to the one grown in England, 
and for that reason, as well as from economical motives, 
they very generally save their own seed. I am inclined to 
think, that this may be the same as the Scotch Leek, which 
is saitl, by the gardeners round Edinburgh, to be superior to 
the London one, because it is hardier, grows larger, and has 
the white part or stem longer. 

To secure, as much as possible, a succession of their fa- 
vourite vegetable throughout the year, the Welsh also plant 
the Allium Ampeloprasum, which they call Perennial Sweet 
Leek ; they manage it, in every respect, in the same way, 
and for the same purposes, as they do the Hollow Leek, and 
I think it far superior to it, as a culinary vegetable. 'I’he 
bulbs of it, likewise, form a handsome pickle, and, by many, 
are much relishetl in that state. I have observed, that it is 
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more generally planted than the Hollow Leek. It is said to 
be a native of the island called the Flat Holmes, in the Severn 
sea. 

The cottagers and others, in Pembrokeshire, also grow the 
trcCf or bulb-bearing Oniony to much advantage, their ma- 
nagement of it Vjeing as follows : the small bulbs, produced 
on the stem in the preceding year, being preserved and 
planted in the following spring, become Onions of a very 
considerable size for use, and on the stem again is produced 
a succession of bulbs for the next year’s planting. I3y this 
means thej"^ obtain a very regular good crop, and on poor 
soils, they say, with more certainty than by raising other 
sorts from seeds. The taste of this sort of Onion is strong ; 
but that is rather desirable, in their opinion, because the 
same quantity goes further for seasoning, than if it were 
more mild. 

You will observe, that the chief part of the inibrmation 
contained in this communication is applicable to the small 
gardens of cottagers. Amongst the many benefits which the 
Horticultural Society may be able to render to the kingdom 
at large, it will not be one of the least, to point out to the 
poorer classes of every description, what sorts of fruits and 
vegetables it would be most to their advantage to cultivate. 
During my residence in Pembrokeshire, I witnessed the be- 
neficial effect produced by the attention given by Lord 
Cawdor to this subject. He caused his labourers’ gardens 
annually to be inspected in August, and gave small rewards 
to those who kept them in the most profitable state of culti- 
vation, in proportion to the excellence of their crops. Though 
this practice has been some time discontinued, yet the people 

VOL. III. 3 I 
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having felt the benefit arising from productive gardens, still 
continue to pay great attention to their management, thereby 
living at less expense, and consequently bringing up their 
fatnilies in greater comfort. 

I am, with much respect, 

your very obliged humble servant, 

Thomas Milni; 


Fulhamy Aiigust 30^/r, 181 9« 
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t/XXXI. Observations on the Difficulties zvhich have existed 
in the Transportation of Tlants Jrom China to Dngland, 
and Suggestions for obviating them. In a Letter to the 
Secretary. Jiy John JLivingstone, Esq. of Macao, in 
China, Corresponding Member of the Horticultural Society. 

Read November 16, 1819. 

Sir, 

The various objects of importance to the Horticulturist 
and Botanist, which are generally known to abound in 
China, has produced great desire to have them JKlded to 
the stores of Europe ; and no small degree of astonishment 
is frequently expressed, by those who know of their exist- 
ence, at the very slow progress^ which has been hitherto 
made towards the reasonable gratification of this laud- 
able desire. Many persons seem inclined to account for 
this fact by supposing that those gentlemen who enjoy 
opportunities of sending or bringing home Chinese plants, 
arc either ignorant, of the great estimation in which they are 
held, or strangely unwilling to bestow the necessary atten- 
tion, on a subject so dear to the lovCrs of fine plants. 

In this letter I propose to lay before the Horticultural 
Society of London, such observations as have occurred to 
me during the last twenty-five years, in which I have been 
more or less conversant with the subject. From these I 
think it will appear, that much has been attempted, and al- 
though, comparatively, but little has been accomplished. 
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that the failure is to be accounted for by, or attributed to, 
causes very different from those above mentioned. 

If China may be considered as nearly a Terra Incognita 
to the European botanist, botany, as a science, is equally 
unknown to the Chinese. Their botanical arrangements 
(if indeed they deserve the name) are extremely defective. 
No attempt has been made by them to form genera and 
species ; the place of growth, the use, and the like, being 
with them the only distinguishing marks of plants. It there- 
fore cannot be supposed, that any thing like a scientific 
botanical collection exists in China. With the exception 
of a scanty Herhal, which was compiled by order of a for- 
mer emperor, and some meagre articles on plants, in their 
Encyclopajdias, they have nothing which could have even 
secured a tolerable uniformity in the names, by which plants 
are known; so that Europeans (whose intercouse with 
China has been for the last half century, almost entirely 
confined to the port of Canton), frequently find that plants 
are not known by the same names, at the distance some- 
times of a very few miles. This is a great impediment, 
and must be severely felt, by all strangers. Every new 
adventurer must feel himself quite insulated, for he neither 
can receive adequate help himself, nor impart to his assis- 
tants the necessary instructions. 

The state of botany in China, may be also pretty cor- 
rectly understood, by examining the Fa-tee, or flower 
gardens, situated on the banks of the river, at a short dis- 
tance from Canton. To these small nursery gardens 
strangers used to have access at all times ; but for the two 
or three last years, their visits have been restricted to three 
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England. JBy John Iji vingston e. Esq. 

days in a month, (say the eighth, eighteenth, and twenty- 
eighth,) and they must besides pay eight dollars for their 
chop^.oT permission to go thither. In these gardens may 
be seen all the plants, for which a demand exists among the 
Chinese themselves, but they will be found _ to consist of a 
very small variety, comprehending only shewy or odorife- 
rous plants, shrubs, and trees, and such fruit trees as are 
commonly cultivated in their gardens. 'I'o these may be 
added, abundance of dwarf trees, which the Chinese greatly 
admire, and for some of which they are c<)ntent to pay a 
very liigh |)rico. 

The soil of these gardens, and indeed of the banks of 
the river, to a considerable distance, consists of a strong 
alluvial clay. The plants are either kept in the ground, or 
they are placed in pots, which are invariably filled with the 
same kind of clay as the soil. 'J'hc clay, at least on the 
surface, both of the ground, and of the pots, is broken into 
small cubical pieces of about half an inch in size. This 
soil has, no dtjubt, many advantages in (he (diinatc of Can- 
ton, where violent rains, and droughts of long continuance, 
are very common : for the small luni[)s of clay do not rea- 
dily coalesce and run together, in consetpience of the rains, 
or necessary waterings ; but it is very obvious that ])lanls 
so prepared, cannot be generally well suited for the pur- 
pose of transportation. The rich Chinese commonly con- 
tract widi the [jroprietors of these nurseries, at a c‘ertain 
price by tlie year, for a succession of plants, when intiower 
or fruit, which, after being used, are returned, to make room 
for others, in a fresher state, or of greater beauty. 

It is from these collections which I have described,, that 
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Isuropeans arc generally supplied with the plants, which 
ihey send, or carry home ; and it surely cannot be sur- 
prising that plants so treated commonly die on the 
passage. 

About fifteen years ago, Mr. William Kerr was sent 
from the Royal Gardens at Kew, for the purpose of col- 
lecting Chinese plants, to increase the splendid stores of that 
establishment. Infinite pains seemed to have been taken in 
framing his instructions. The chests and boxes formed for’ 
the reception of the plants, were contrived with the greatest 
judgment ; and every facility was secured for the ready 
transmission to Kew of all the plants which he might wish to 
send there : yet, on a comparison of the number of plants 
which he sent on board the Honourable Company’s ships, 
with those which arrived in good health at the Royal Gar- 
dens, it will be quite clear that he was not successful : upon 
the whole, not more fortunate than the private adventurer. 

The principal error in Kerr's appointment, seems to 
me to have been, the want of suflicicnt encouragement. 
His salary was almost too small for his necessary wants, 
and he consequently lost respect and consideration in the 
eyes even of the Chinese assistants, whom he was obliged 
to employ. I have not the slightest doubt but his failure 
is to be attributed, chiefly, to the necessity he was under of 
associating with inferior persons, from his deficiency of 
means to support himself more respectably. Had his emo- 
luments been sufficiently ample, to have enabled him to 
be master of his time, I am persuaded, that it would have 
been well emploj’ed ; and I am confident tliat he would 
have highly deserved encouragement. In justice, I must 
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add, that the reward which he expected for his labours 
in China, (a better appointment on the island of Ceylon), 
he received about six years ago, when he left China. 
His letters to me, from Malacca and Calcutta, were well 
written, and evinced so much attention to his proper pur- 
suits, that I entertained some liopes he would be more 
successful in his new station ; but I did not hear from him 
again, and I understand that he died soon after he reachetl 
Columbo. 

When 1 have been myself so fortunate as to find friends 
willing to take charge of the plants, which I wished to send 
to England, my experiments have been unsuccessful. Some- 
times the whole have arrived in good order, in the river 
Thames, yet I have suffered the mortification of learning, 
that, before the requisite formalities of ofiice could be com- 
plied with, they had perishc<l for want of due attention, at 
that late period of their voyage. At other times, I have 
been informed that only a few of my plants had reached 
St. Helena, and that having been sent on shore, they died of 
neglect ; when their recovery from a weak or sickly state 
was the motive for removing them from the sliip. Again, I 
have heard that my splendid list had arrived, but that the 
plants were all dead, evidently from the neglect of a due 
supply of water, since, from the appearance of the roots, 
it was clear that no cause of failure had existed in the ori- 
ginal planting of them in the pots. 

My friend Mr. UcKVEshas informed me, that ninety out 
of one hundred of the plants which he carried with him to 
England, three years ago, arrived in good health. He has 
since, however, in the supplies which he has sent to the 
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Horticultural Society's experienced .mortifications similar to 
my own. Thus it is evident that plants must be placed un- 
der the care of those who not only are anxious about them, 
but who understand how to treat them. 

This season, a private house in England, (Messrs. Barr 
and Brookes, ofBalfs Pond, near Islington), had the spirit 
to send to China a person well qualified for the undertaking, 
for the- purpose of collecting and taking home plants. The 
season of the year, when he arrived, was the most unfavour- 
able for the purpose, and the time which his ship remained, 
was far too short to enable him to do much ; yet I most 
sincerely hope that the experiment will prove successful, 
and deserve imitation. 

From this rapid sketch, I think it may justly be conclu- 
ded, that no insuperable difficulties lie in the way of con- 
veying plants in safety froqa China to England, if tliey are 
skilfully plantetl, watered daily with good water whilst on 
ship-board, carefully attended to during the passage, and 
have a speedy delivery secured for them on their arrival in 
the Thames. 'I'o effect these difl'erent essential objects, 
the following particulars requke attention : the plants should 
be collected in proper time, so us to cnalrle them to be 
firmly rooted in the soil in which they arc to be transported 
to England ; a proper soil should be obtained, wherein they 
might be planted ; they should be arranged in their chests or 
boxes, accordingly as they require abundant, frequent, mo- 
derate, or slight waterings ; when on board, the covers of 
the chests should be well closed when the spray is flying 
over the ship, and opened at all times in temperate and fine 
weather ; the plants should be duly watered with good water. 
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and particular attention be paid to them, from the lime the 
ship arrives at her anchorage in the Thames, till they are 
landed. 

As but few plants can be had at the nursery gardens at 
Canton, and even these by no means in a proper state for 
transportation, those who wish to send any home, with a fair 
chance of success, will do well to procure them at least six 
months before the time of the ship’s sailing, in order that 
they may Jbe in a proper contlition for the voyage. 

Being without data for a correct calculation, I must 
content myself with the nearest approximation I am able to 
make, from my own knowledge and observation : from these 
I arn of opinion, that one thousand plants have been lost, 
for one, which survived the voyage to England. Plants 
purchased at Canton, including their chests and other neces- 
sary charges, cost six shillings and eight pence sterling each, 
on a fair average ; consequently cv€try plant now in England, 
must have been introduced at the enormous expense of 
upwards of ^.300. It surely, then, becomes a matter 
of importance to attempt some more certain method of gra- 
tifying the English horticulturist and botanist, with the plants 
of China. 

I venture, therefore, to submit the following plan to the 
consideration of the Florticultural Society. I am pretty 
confident it will answer much better than any thing which 
has hitherto been attempted or proposed. I do not doubt 
but that the Honourable Court of Directors of the East In- 
dia Company, with their accustomed liberal attention to 
every laudable scientific pursuit, would not only readily grant 
permission to the Horticultural Society to send out to China, 
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a properly tjualified gardener, and place him under the im- 
mediate protection of their Select Committee of Super 
Cargoes ; but that they would also approve of the managing 
owners, and Captains of their ships, making the necessary 
arrangements for bringing home the plants which he might 
Ik; able to collect. 

Tlic gardener should reside at Macao, having a suitable 
establishment, a house, garden, and native assistants. After 
defraying all his necessary charges, it might be advisable to 
make his further emoluments to depend chiefly on the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, by paying to him a certain hand- 
some sum for every new plant, with which he enriched the 
horticultural or botanical stores of England. 

The arrangements to be made for the transportation of the 
plants should be liberal, . and beneficial to the parties assist- 
ing in it. ^riie owners should be paid the proper freight for 
the recpiisite rjuantity oiir water; and it would probably be 
found best for all the parties concerned, to have a per>on, in 
each vessel on board which the phyits are shijjped, suflici- 
ently acquainted with the business of a gardener, to take the 
entire charge of the plants during the passage. 

After an ample stock of all the desirable j)lants had been 
secured in England, the gardener might be recalled ; but 
the plan, if successful, is Capable of much extension ; for if a 
person of sufficient abilities was appointcil, he might extend 
his researches to the Thillippine Islands, Chochin-china, 
the Malay Peninsula and Islands, cS:c. t’xc. The Canlen at 
Macao might become the depositary of an extensive collec- 
tion of the botanical riches of those places, from whence they 
might be transported to Europe. 
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Having thus explained my ideas on this important sub- 
ject, 1 shall be most happy to see them adopted ; I need 
scarcely add, that I shall be ready at all times, to give these 
or any other plans my best assistance. Much is to be done, 
and I am fully persuaded that a hearty co-operation of all 
the lovers of Horticulture and Hotany, is fully ccjual to its 
accomplishment. 

I remain. 

Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant. 

John Livingstone. 


MacaOy 

February 18 19 . 
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LXXXII. Account of Count Zubow's Steam-Pits, at St. jPe- 
tersburgh. By Mr. Fiikderick Ernest Lewis Fischer, 
Inspector of the Botanic Garden at Gorinki, near Moscow, 
Foreign Member of the Horticultural Society. 

Read June 1st, 1819, 

P UBLic attention having been of late a good deal exci- 
ted relative to Count Demetrius Zubow^s Steam House, at 
St. Petersburgh, I take the liberty of presenting to the Hor- 
cultural Society, the following details respecting it. The 
operation has hitherto been performed on a very small 
scale, but with a success which will, no doubt, lead to im- 
provements, of which I think the plan is capable. 

Count Zu bow's Steam House contains two pits, each 
nearly twenty feet long, by six feet wide ; and between these 
a steam boiler is placed. The whole of the bottom of 
each pit is a reservoir, about eighteen inches deep, formed 
of inch and three-<]uarter planks, closely jointed, and 
caulked ; this chamber is filled with water to the heighth of 
about ten inches, and about three inches above the surface 
of the water, another planking of boards, one inch and a 
half thick, is laid horiiiontally, the ends of which are well 
secured in the sides of the pit : these upper planks are perfo- 
rated with numerous holes, disposed in quincunx, to allow 
the steam from the water below to ascend ; on this perfora- 
ted planking are laid two or three strata of faggots, to pre- 
vent any earth falling through the holes into the water be- 
neath, and above the faggots the pit is filled with earth. 
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Between the two pits, in the middle of the stove, is a small 
square furnace, containing a copper boiler, from which a 
copper steam-pipe is carried to each of the reservoirs.- This 
boiler is provided with the necessary apparatus, which, as it 
is common to all machinery of this kind, need not be parti- 
cularly described. From each side of the top of the boiler 
the steam pipes branch off, furnished with valves, by which 
the steam may be supplied to one or both, as occasion may 
require ; the usual practice is to keep the valve of one pipe 
shut, until one of the beds is heated. The pipe is bent down 
from the top of the boiler, and enters the reservoir beneath 
the hot-bed, at about an inch below the level of the water, 
and runs horizontally nearly to the end, diminishing in its 
size as it advances. The pipe from the middle to the end, 
is perforated with holes, to allow the steam, as it condenses, 
to escape into the water. 

With a moderate fire, the heat of the water in the reser- 
voir will, in an hour and an half, be so considerable, that the 
earth in the pit will be as high as SO® of Reaumer, (above 
99“ of Fahrenheit), and this heat, with but little addition, 
will be retained for some days. At the bottom of the reser- 
voir, is a stop-cock, by which the water can be let off ; and 
at the back are two openings, through which fresh water is 
supplied. A few holes arc also left in the wall of the pit, 
between the level of the water, and the upper planking, 
through which the superfluous heat may escape into the 
house : these are closed, when necessary, with pieces of wood. 

In Count ZuBOw^s house, the greater part of his Pines, 
and other plants, are planted in the earth, without pots, and 
nothing can exceed their cleanness, and luxuriance of growth; 
neither spider nor any other insect is to be seen upon them. 
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I doubt, notwithstanding, whether Pines thus planted out, 
will fruit so well as those in pots. I consider the earth, saw- 
dust, or whatever other materials the pit may be filled with, 
as only the medium through which heat is conveyed to the 
pots, and that, of course, it ought to be calculated for the sa- 
lubrity of the plants. 

I am at this time constructing a steaming apparatus on 
the above plan ; but, instead of a wooden reservoir, I make it 
of brick-work, and, instead of the upper planking, I am try- 
a perforated brick arch. As soon as I know the result of iny 
experiment, which is made on a larger scale than Count 
Zu now’s, I shall have the honour of communicating it to 
the Society. 
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liXXXIII. An Account of the Fig Ti'cc, mhich icas planted 
in 1648, and is now growing in the Qardcn at Christ Chnrch^ 
Oxford. Ilia Cettcr to the Secretary. Tii/ JMr. W elm am 
Bax TKR, Curator of the Hotanic CardeUy Oxford. Cor- 
responding ^Icmher of the Horticultural Society. 

Read August 17th, 1819. 

SiK, 

I iiAVK, agreeably to your re(|uest, made some iiKjuiries 
respecting the history oftlic Fig tree, brouglit into Fngland, 
by I3r. Pocock, and now known by the name of the I*ocock 
Fig. 

The tree, whicli has been supposed to be the lirst of the 
sort introduced into England, is now growing in the garden 
of the Regius Professor of Hebrew, at Christ CJuirch, Ox- 
ford. Tlie traditional account gRcn of it is, that it was 
brought from Aleppo by Dr. Pocock, and planted there in 
1648. 

In 1806, Dr. WiiiTK, late Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
caused an engraving on copper to be made of it, wliich rc- 
picscnts the whole tree, as it then appeared. At the top of 
the engraving is inscribed, “ Arbor Pocockiana, imagine 
accuratissima icrc expressa.” And at the bottom, “ Ficus ar- 
bor, ex Syria olim regione a celeberriino Edvaroo Pococ- 
Kio, circiter cfentum ct septuaginta abhine annis, prima 
tjuidem sui generis, in Britanniam adveeta, hodiecpie in 
horto Professoris Ling. Heb. apud Oxonienses, virens et 
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fructuosa. Junii 12mo. A. D. 1806. Altitudo arboris 21 pedes; 
ambitus trunci in parte superior!, 3 pedes 6 unciae.” 

The tree received considerable damage from the fire, which 
happened at Christ Church on the third of Marcli 1809 ; till 
that time the large trunk mentioned by Dr. John Sib- 
THORPE, in Martyn*s Edition of Miller’s Gardener’s 
Dictionary, and which is represented in the engraving above 
mentioned, remained. Dr. White, in order to preserve it 
from the injuries of the weather, had the top of it covered 
with lead, but at the time of the fire, the lead was stolen, 
and, soon after, tlie trunk itself decayed and was removed. 

The tree, at this time, is in a very flouri^iing state ; it does 
not shew those marks of old age, which it did at the time the 
engraving was made of it; but there are some small remains 
of the old trunk to be seen a few inches above the surface of 
the ground. The branches now growing, I suppose to be not 
more than eight or ten years old, those in the centre of the 
tree are twenty-one feet high. There are some Figs upon it, 
which will be ripe enough to send to the Horticultural Soci- 
ety, for their next meeting. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

your most obedient, 
and very humble Servant, 

William Baxter. 

Botanic Garden, Oaefbrd, 

August 11 , 1819 . 



R?/ Mr. W I r. r, I A M B a x t e u . 




2 Vo/e hy the Secretary. 

Some Figs, the produce the Focock Fig tree, were ex- 
hibited at the Meeting of the Horticultural Society, on tlic 
17th of August, and proved to be the sort usually known by 
the name of the If kite l\rarscil/es Fig. The supposition, that 
the Pocock Fig tree was the first of the sort introduced into 
this country is erroneous, for there are now growing in the 
garden of the Kpiscopal Palace at Bambetli, J'ig trees of 
the same variety as the Pocock Fig, of much greater age, 
and which arc generally believed to have been planted there, 
by Cardinal Poi.e, in the time of IlENRy the Fighth. 
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XiXXXIV. Account and Description of the Varieties of Spring 
Radish. Hy Mr. Charles Strachan, Gardener to the 
Horticultural Society. 

Read July 6th, 1819- 

The Garden Committee, in prosecution of tlieir plan of as- 
certaining distinctly the different sorts of each vegetable 
in cultivation, having directed that seeds of all the kinds of 
Radishes should be sown this season, in the garden of the 
Society, I have now the honour of stating the result of this 
experiment, as far as respects the Spring Radishes. 

The Radish, Raphanus sativus of JLinneus, is supposed to 
be a native of China, but has long been cultivated in our gar- 
dens, for the sake of its roots, which are eaten raw, before 
the plant, which is an annual, shoots into flower ; when the 
roots grow large, even before they throw up the flowering 
stem, they become hollow, and lose their goodness ; they 
are therefore solely used when in a young state, and the 
matured plant is only kept for seed, and for supplying a few 
of the green seed pods for pickles. 

Besides the kinds Avhich I am about to treat of, there are 
others, which are usually denominated autumn or winter Ra- 
dishes, from coming into use in those seasons ; these are very 
distinct from the Radishes which are cultivated for spring use, 
to which alone it is proposed to confine my present observa- 
tions, reserving the notice of the others for a future occasion. 

The Spring Radishes are of two kinds, those with spindle- 
shaped roots, or the Long-rooted Radishes, and those with 
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round roots, or the Tur7iip liadishes : the first sort is called 
by the French Rave ; to the latter they give the appella- 
tion of Radis. Of each of these there are several sub-varie- 
ties, Avhich will he now described ; they liave all been grown 
during the past spring, in the garden of the Society, having 
been raised from collections of seeds obtained from the va- 
rious Correspondents df the Society at home, as well as from 
France and Holland. 

The Long-rooted Radishes have received among gardeners 
a great variety of names, which, in strictness, are reducible 
to those apj)ertaining to colour only ; for the denominations 
of Short-top^ Frame, and Early, which are given to each of 
the different colours, but principally to the scarlet and purple, 
are only designed to indicate peculiar pro[)ertics which be- 
long to the individuals from whence the seed had been ob- 
tained, and which properties 1 do not find to remain so per- 
manently established as not to require being again obtained 
by rcnewetl selection. The tlenominations of these plants 
seem to be applied more irregularly and indefinitely in France 
than they are with us ; for in several cases, the different kinds 
of which M. ViLMOiifN sent seeds to the Society, did not 
agree in name with those enumerated in the Ron Jardinier 
of the present year, though there can be but little doubt that 
the same plants are intended to be designated by the different 
appellations. 

The character of a good Long-rooted Radish, is to have its 
roots straight, long, free from fibres, not tapering too suddenly, 
and especially to be fully formed on the top, or well shoul- 
dered as it is called, and without a lengtii of neck ; the roots 
should be ready to draw whilst the leaves are small, which is 
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what I conceive to be meant by a Shoi-t-top Tladish, and if 
tlu^y soon attain a proper size, as well as force well, they are 
then called Earli/y and Frame liadishes. 

The Fong If hite Ifad/sh, which is sometimes called the 
VVdiite Transparent, as well as the AVhitc Italian, and in 
latter years the Naples Radish, appears to be the oldest in- 
habitant of our gardens ; for it Is the ctnly true s)>ring Kadish 
wi th along root mentioned byCinaAKD; so that, without 
doubt, the other kinds are of later origin. Gkr ajid calls* it 
Radicula sativa minor, or Small Carden Radish, and says, 
“ the root is small, long, white both within and without, ex- 
cept a little that shews itself above the ground, of a reddish 
colour.” It came in the collection of seeds from flollantl, 
but was not amongst those sent to the Society from Paris, 
by M. ViLMORiN ; it is mentioned in the lion Jardinier 
as la Rave blanche. It is a week later in becoming fit for 
use than those sorts-most commonly grown ; it is very mild, 
and has a delicate pleasant flavour, certainly ecjual to the 
others, and is deserving cultivation on account of the ditfer- 
cncc of its colour. It grows but little above ground, and 
when exposed, is slightly tinged with green, and sometimes 
with faint purple ; the portion below the surface is of a pure 

I 

Avhite ; the flesh is transparent when young, but becomes 
more opaque as the root enlarges ; the leaves arc generally 
strong and large. 

'Vhe ' White Rtissiati Radish, of which a short account is 
given in the Society's Transactions,''^- differs from the Long 
White Radish in several points : it is not fit for use until 

* Gkhard’s Herball by Johnson, page 237, ^^38. 

•f" Page 115 of the present volume. 
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a week at least after the other; its flesh is not so trans- 
parent, and it is hotter to the taste ; the root has a thic'ktfr 
outside coat, and it tapers more suddenly. 'I’his grows 
to a considerable btdk, and remains good Avhen large, on 
which account 1 should have been disposed to class it 
with the autumn" Radishes, had not its root been good 
anti useful when small, like that of the other spring Ra- 
dishes. 1 suppose it to be the same as Gekaui>’s Ra - 
phanus aatwus, or Garden Radish, of which he says* “ the 
root is grosse, long, and white both within and without, 
and t)f a sharp taste. ” It cannot be (X)nsidered as a 
winter Radish, since it perishes with frost. It is good to 
eat when large, even when it is two or three inches in di- 
ameter. Its leaves arc larger and stronger than those of the 
common Ra<lishes, having the footstalk green, and free from 
other colour. All these characters seem to remove it strictly 
from the class of spindle-shaped Radishes, though it might be 
considered an omission, were it not noticed in this account. 

The French cultivate another white long- rooted Radish, 
which they call Jiave tortilUe thi d’hc seed ol’ this 

was sent by M. Vii.mokix, and the variely is mentioned in 
the Bon Jardiniei-. 'I he l oot grows long, and docs not tapen 
much, but continues throughout of the same Icngtii ; a con- 
siderable part of it grows above the. ground, from wIkmici.' 
it docs not rise straight, but is bent or twisted ; the exposed 
jjart of the root is slightly tinged with green ; the flesh is 
white and firm, without heat, and insi])i<l ; the leaves are 
not so long or strong as those of the White Russian Radish, 
and their footstalks arc tinged with purple. 'I’he root is 

♦ Gerard’s Herball, by Johnson, --^7* 
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slow in coming to perfection, and may be considered a 
pleasant variety for use in the latter part of the year. It is 
not destroyed by frost. 

The Scarlet Radish, or as it is most usually called, (from 
its brilliant pink colour) the Salmon Radish, is the Rave 
Rose of M. ViLMORiN, and came from Holland with the 
name of the Scarlet Transparent Radish, by which it is also 
often designated in this country. It is the kind cultivated 
not only most frec|ucntly, but almost exclusively, within the 
last twenty-five years ; especially for the supply of the Lon- 
don market, where the people deciding on the merits of their 
vegetables as much, if not more, by the eye as by the taste, 
are attracted by its beauty. The roots, when youtig, are full 
an inch above the ground, and if of a good sort, the colour 
continues, without diminution of itsintensity, to the extremity 
of the root, which grows to a considerable length.* The flesh 
is transparent and colourless, the exterior hue not extend- 
ing beyond the coat of the root, d'he variations of size and 
precocity have given to sub-varieties of this kind, the names 
of the Short-top Scarlet, and the Karly Frame Scarlet Ra- 
dishes. And 1 apprehend that the Rave de corail, the Rave 
j}etite hiitivc, and the Rave coleur de Rose, on Va Rave saum~ 
mon6e of the Bo7i Jardiuier, are all referable to the Scarlet 
Radish. 

ddic Purple Radish, though foi merly much used, has been 
of late almost driven out of the gardens, by the universal pre- 
ference given to the Scarlet Radish. It is the long Red 
Transparent Radish of the Dutch, and came to us from M. 

* The best variety of the Scarlet Radish which has been known, is said to 
have been raised by selection by Mr. Daniel Cakteb, of Battersea. 
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ViLMORiN, as the Rave longue rottge. Formerly, it posses- 
sed exclusively, the name of Short-top Radish ; the other 
coloured kind being then called the Salmon Radish. The 
leaves are large and dark, and grow rather upright ; the seed 
leaves are also large, which has caused it to be used exclu- 
sively for small salading. It is a very early sort, ctjually as 
^ood in flavour as the Scarlet Radish, perhaps preferable 
for forcing, and assuredly is not deserving the neglect it 
.at present sulfcrs. The root grows high out of the earth, and 
is externally of a deep purple colour, which becomes lighter 
towards the extremity ; the flesh is white. 

Amongst the French kinds of long-rooted Radishes, was a 
variety, tnoi'c remarkable for its singularity than peculiar 
excellence. It was sent to the Society by M. Vilmorjn, 
under the name of Rave blanche d collier rouge. The up- 
per part of the root was tiark purple, and the lower part 
white. It was a good flavoured Radish, but had large leaves, 
and was defective in the formation of its neck, which was 
long and thin. 

Although many packets of seeds with dift'erent names, 
were sown in the Carden, yet it was found that all the 
Long-rooted Radishes were reducible to one or other of 
the kinds above described. Miller, in the eighth edition 
of his Dictionary, besides the Small-toppcd ( which I suppose 
to be the Purple,) and the Pale Red or Salmon coloured, 
mentions a deep Red Long Radish, and a Long Striped Ra- 
dish, both probably varieties of the Salmon ; the first with a 
more intense colour than usual, and the second an accidental 
sport of nature. 

Of the Turnip Radishes, the IVhite is the first to be dc- 
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scribed; this alencwas known to the older gardeners, it being 
th(' only OIK* of the class noticed by Gi'rakd,* who calls it 
Jlaphantts orhicitlatns, or Round Radish, and describes it as 
superior to the common White Radish, from being more 
wholesome, and more agreeable to the taste. It is the Kadis 
Blanc 7'ond, on Blanc ordinaire^ of the French. The leaves 
arc small and short, compared with those of the long-rooted 
lladishcs ; and it is some days later than the forward ones of 
that class, in attaining a size fit for use, although it retjuires, 
t(» be eaten when small ; for when it grows large it becomes 
hollow 'I'hc fleshy part of the root, when the sort is true, 
and good, is globular, with a small fibrous end, exactly like a 
perfectly good turni[) ; but it is very apt to degenerate, by 
becoming long and thicker in that [>art which should be 
entirely fibrous. 'Fhe flesh within the coat of the root is a 
transparent white, and is very mild and sweet. 

The Fjat'hj White Turnip Radish of the Dutch, which also 
came from France, with the name of Tiadis Blanc hlitij' 
d* Holland, is very superior to the one above described ; it is 
smaller in every part, both in its roots and tops, particularly 
in the latter, and it is decidedly earlier: it also differs in its 
flesh, which is a clear white, and less transparent. This, 
from its superior merit, ought to be introduced into regular 
use in our gardens. 

M. Vir.MouiN also sent another kind, which he called the 
Radis Blanc petit hdtif, recommending it to our attention. 
If it can be kept as a distinct sort, it will merit cultivation ; 
it is earlier than the common kind, its leaves are much lar- 
ger, and the root, which has a slight tinge of jmrple on its 

♦ Gerahd’.s flerbalJ, by Johksok, page 238. 
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top, has not the round shape peculiar to the White Turnip 
Radish, but is turbinated, or pear-shaped, having the ap- 
pearance of degeneracy. 

Mi LLER, in the eighth edition of his Dictionar^y calls the 
Turnip Radish, the Haphanus rotundusy Round-rooted lui- 
dish, or Small Round-rooted Naples Radish. He says that 
it was not very common in England at that time (1708), but 
that it was the only sort cultivated in many parts of Italy. 
Though he described only one kind, he speaks of other Rountl- 
rooted Radishes, which were seldom cultivated in Eng- 
land : what these were, cannot be ascertained ; they might 
have been supposed to be the Winter Radishes, had he not 
noticed those sorts afterwards. I apprehend the coloured ur- 
nip Radishes have originated since his time ; it is, therefore, 
probable that he alluded oidy to sub-varieties of the White 
Turnip Radish. 1 believe Miller is correct, in call • 
ing the White Turnip Radish the Naples Radish, though 
that name appears now to be transferred to the Long While 
Radish. 

^J’he Pinky Rose-coloiiredy Scarlety and Crimson Turnip lia- 
dishesy are all 6ne sort, which originated in France, (where 
it is called the Retdis Rouge ou Rose rond) some years since ; 
it was introduced into this country about 1802, and is now 
very common with us, especially in the market gardens of 
the metropolis. It conies in at the same time as the While 
Turnip Radish ; its leaves are large, and spreail wide ; the 
root, externally, is a fine doep scarlet, and intcinaliy white, 
though 1 have seen the flesh, which is mild anc. good, occa- 
sionally a little stained with [link, and the «oit which 
M. ViLMORiN calls the Radis Rose rond hdtif 'is quite rosc- 

3 M 
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coloured within side. The root is usually in the form of a 
Pear, but sometimes degenerates into a greater length, and 
approaches to the appearance of a Long-rooted Radish ; 
but it probably would be more esteemed if it could be grown 
in the shape of the white Turnip Radish, which was the case 
with those sent as the Early Scarlet Turnip FCadish^ amongst 
the collection received from Mr. LI'.e of Hammersmith. 

'I'he Purple Turnip Radishj the Radis Violet rond of the 
Trench, in sha[)c, flavour, and character, closely resembles 
the Scarlet 'I’urnip Radish ; the leaves are pale, and of a 
moderate size ; the external colour of the root is a fine pur- 
])le, the Hesh is sometimes Avhite, sometimes a little rayed, or 
stained with purple. The Dutch call it the Red Turnip Ra- 
dish. The seeds which came from Holland with the name of 
LarlyPed Turnip Radish, and from France, as the Radis 
Violet Rond hdtif \ were much superid^ to the other foreign 
varieties of this sort. It seems to be but little used in the 
Lnglish gardens, for it did not form a part of any of the 
collections obtained from the seedsmen of the metropolis : 
the only British sample which was grown, was r.aised from 
seeds sent to the Society by Mr. Backhouse, of York, and 
these Avere remarkably fine, and beautifully coloured. I 
know not why it has been thus neglected, for it is ecpially 
good and handsome as the scarlet kind. 

In the Ron Jardinier, the Radis petit Saummon6 on Violet, 
is mentioned ; I should almost suspect that two sorts were 
included under those names, saummoiU is applicable to 
the scarlet, and violet to the Purple Radish. 

Mr. Niell, the Secretary of the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Socictv, in his admirable account of British Horticul- 
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ture, printed in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, mentions tlu*. 
Queen iladishes, both red and white, as round-rooted Ra- 
dishes ; but I have not been able to ascertain to which of 
the varieties I have described, these names are applicable. 

Amongst the new seeds imported last year by the So"iety 
from France, was a Turnip Radish, called the llddis J dunc ; 
it is now found in our seed-shops, under the namt' of 
the Vellore) Turnip Bdclish. It would probal)ly bo more 
properly placed amongst the Radishes cidtivated in the later 
seasons of the year ; but as it forms a good root, and is fit 
for use only about a. week later than the kinds above de- 
scribed, it may also be included among the Spring I'urnip 
Radishes. Its leaves are large and pale ; the root is ovate 
rather than round, inclining to pear-shaped ; the colour is 
a very pale brown, with a dusky yellowish cast or tinge, and 
an appearance of roughness on the coat. Thedesh is white, 
firm, and very good, though not mild, but it is preferred by 
several persons, to the older sort. It is a new kind evim in 
France, being described for the first time in the Bon Jnrdi~ 
nier for the year 1815. 

The above arc all the sorts of Spring Radishes which have 
come under my Notice, and I believe they are all the sorts 
which are grown in our gardens. It must be observed, 
that though I have designatetl th(Mii as Spring Radishes, it is 
not thereby intended to imply that they are unlit for summer 
or autumn use ; on the contrary, they arc, and should be, re- 
gulurly sown, in well cropped gardens, at all seasons. 'I’hosc 
kinds which 1 have classed as Autumn or Winter Radishes, 
must remain distinct as such, because as they require a 
greater length of time to form the roots ; they cannot be con- 
sidered as early, and consequently not as spring vegetables. 
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The seeds of the different kinds of Radish are readily dis- 
tinguished by the skilful seedsman. Tlie long white Ra- 
dish seed is small, flat, and pale. The Scarlet and the 
Purple Long-rooted Radish seeds are large, the former very 
light coloured, in comparison with the latter, so much so, 
that they can be known immediately from each other. The 
While Turnip Radish seed is small, round, and brown ; 
that of the Scarlet 'rurnip Radish is rather larger than the 
White, and something darker; that of the Purple Turnip is 
also larger, an<l of a brown colour, being very similar to the 
Long-rooted Purple kind, except in size. 
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LXXXV. On the Culture of the Amaryllis Sarniensis, com- 
monly called Me Guernsey Lily. In a I^etter to the Secre- 
tary. Jiy the llev. NVilliam Wi lli amson, A. ili". Cor- 
responding Member of the Horticultural Society. 

Read October 5, 1819- 

SlR^ 

In the list of Desiderata, published by. the Council of the 
Horficullural Society in May last, I observe, that a Paper 
is retjuired f)n a methofl of cultivating the Guernsey Lily, 
so as to make it produce its blossom in successive years, 
after it has been planted in the garden. The experiment 
which 1 am about to <letail was in progress before the publi- 
cation of that list, and was made in order to ascertain 
how soon the roots might again be brought into a flowering 
state after they have flowered the first time in this country ; 
but as they came to maturity in a much shorter period 
than I expected, aud as it seems to point out, at the same 
t^mc, a method of effecting the object ol the Society, I hope 
the following remarks will not be unacceptable to it. 

Having cultivated this bulb for some years and given it 
the most attentive consideration, I am inclined to think, 
that it is impr)ssible to tiaturaliae it so completely to this 
climate, as wholly to supersede the use of artificial covering, 
cxce[)t in some hig! dy favoured spots ; for in the island of 
fjiiernscy, where the weather during the winter is much 
milder than with us, the beds arc usually covered with sand, 
and even then, so many oftljc bulbs {wc lost in severe win- 
ters, that a scarcity of them is the consccpicncc ; and fre- 
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quently a slight frost at the commencement of the winter, 
injures them so much that few of them shew their blossoms 
in the succeeding autumn ; and at all times, under the most 
favourable circumstances, not above one-fourth of the bulbs 
flower in the same season. 

These observations sufficiently prove, that the Amaryllis 
Sar7nensis cannot be a native of Guernsey ; for I consider 
that every plant in ils native clime, is produced in the great- 
est perfection, and requires no covering vyhalcver. Tra- 
dition informs us, that some roots of it were accidentally 
thrown upon the shores of that island, from a vessel which 
was wrecked ; that they grew and flourished upon the sands^ 
and have continued the pride and ornament of the island. 
Jioth Thu N liF.KG and K/IIMpfer assert that it grows wild 
in the island of Japan ; but they also assure us, that the 
winters in Japan arc fre(|uenlly excessively severe, especi- 
ally during the prevalence of north or north-easterly winds. 
This bulb, therefore, unless it obtains sufficient strength to 
resist them by the peculiar climate of Japan, is us liable to 
perish bjf the frosts there, as by the severity of the winter in 
England or Guernsey; I therefore think it extremely pro- 
bable, that it is not a native of Japan, but that in the infcer- 
< hange of productions, the Japanese procured it either 
from Cochin China, or from some of the islands of the eas- 
tern Archipelago. 

It is, however, of little real consequence to us, to know 
of what place it is a native ; its tenderness is sufficiently ac- 
knowledged, it must consequently be the production of a war- 
mer climate than o^f own, and we can have little expecta- 
tion of successfully cultivating it, without protection in winter. 
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Our only consideration therefore is, how to preserve it, 
s© as to make it blossom the oftenest,and at the least expense. 

In all bulbs, the leaves are the groat organ, by which tlio 
roots arc brought to maturity, anif the bloom is the eonse- 
cjucnce of that maturity the leaves, ihorclbre, mustpi'e- 
cerfc, not sjfccecd the bloom. In autumnal bidbs, to an in- 
attentive observer, the very reverse seems the fact ; but we 
ought t<> Consider that if the bloom be produced by the 
agency of the leaves, that which appears in one autumn, 
must be the consequence of the leaves which sprung up 
after the decay of the bloom in the preceding year. The 
beginning therefore of their year is when the leaves first 
spring forth, after the decay of the flower, and their use and 
end is to perfect the blossom for the succeeding autumn. 

In its native clime, it is highly probable, the vegetation 
of the Guernsey Lily goes on during the whole of the 
winter, so that the bloom is sufficiently matured by llie 
following autumn, and therefore appears every successiv«; 
year; but in the comparatively cold winters ofLuglaiid 
and Guernsey, the vegetation of the plant is not carried on 
with sufficient rapidity, to effect the perfect maturation of 
the bloom, but requires several years to complete that, 
which in its native place of growth is done in one year. 

It struck me, that possilily by giving the bulb the advan- 
tage of the protection of glass during our winter, it might 
again be brought to blossom at a much earlier period than 
is commonly imagined. In order to try this experiment, a 

* This points out the impolicy of cutting off the le/ivcs of bulbs after the 
decay of the blossom, which is generally done in the Crcjcus tribe, on account 
of’ tlieir unsightly appearance. 
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tVicnd of mine, late in the autumn of 1817, furnished me 
with some roots which had been imported that year ; 
their bloom was then decaying. ‘I hey were taken out of 
the pots, and, of course, received a considerable check in 
the removal. I immediately potted them, and placed them, 
tluring the winter, under the glass of a pit in which 1 hati 
sown Melons on tan in the summer preceding, and in which 
the heat of the tan w'as very nearly, if not entirely exhausted ; 
the leaves grew luxuriantly, and when they decayed, I took 
up the bulbs, and, in the autumn of 1818, repotted them in 
fresh earth, arul |)laccd them under the frame, as before ; 
they were again potted in August last, and 1 soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing five out of seven shew their blossom 
in as great perfection as fresh imported roots. 

By this it fully appears, that the old roots are by no 
means useless, as many suppose ; for, by good manage- 
ment, they may again bo brought into a flowering state. Jt 
appears also that, by the protection of glass, almost without 
the aid of artificial heat,* two w'inters were sufficient for 
this purpose, even though the plants had been checked by 
removal ; and reasoning I'roni this fact, 1 think we may fairly 
conclude, that by the additioniil aid of regular artificial heat, 
one winter would effect the perfect maturation, and consc- 
tjucnlly the successive flowering of the plant. 

The soil which I have found to be most congenial to the 
Guernsey Lily is a very rich one, made light, if not naturally 
so, by the addition of sand ; care must be taken not to give 


• This is within llie reach of every cottager, who may easily renovate his old 
loots hy placing the pots in a window, so as to have the advantage of the sun. 
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the bulbs too much moisture, till they have taken root, ar> 
they are very liable to rot. 

Thus then every efiect may be produced in our gardens, 
by having a succession of flowering roots, and I would ad- 
vise that the roots be potted, when they arc advanced to a 
flowering state ; and after their bloom is passed, that the 
pots be placed under a frame for protection during the 
winter. 

1 am. 

Sin, 

vour obedient humble servant, 

W 1 L L 1 A M \V 1 L 1, 1 A M S O -N - 

\Vciithcrc, near C’antcrburi/. 

September 2^, IHll). 
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LXXXVI. Descriptions of some of the best Varieties o/ Iristi 
Apples. In a Vetter to the Secretary. By Mr. John 
Robkhtson, F.II.S. 

Read November l6tb, 1819* 

Dear Sir, 

I HAVE done myself the pleasure of forwarding to you a 
box, containing a few specimens of the best Irish Apples 
now in season. T^he earlier sorts being gone by, I will em- 
brace the opportunity another year of sending you speci- 
mens of them also. 

As it is always interesting to know what the habit of a 
fruit tree is, as w'ell as the character of its fruit, T herewith 
send you a description of a few varieties, which I drew up 
some time ago, and on the accuracy of which, as well as on 
the correctness of the names, you may rely. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
your very obedient Servant, 

John Robertson. 

Kilkenny y Nov * 4, 1819. 


Fve Apple. Fruit middle-sized, oval, about two inches 
and a half from the stalk to the ej^e, and two inches and a 
half in its greatest transverse diameter, smaller at the head 
than at the stalk ; eye broad and shallow ; stalk short ; co- 
lour bright red striped with darker red to the sun, yellowish 
from it, a little russetted at the stalk. Ripe early in Au- 
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gust; of a pleasing acidulous flavour. Tree broom-headed ; 
^murig shoots strong, erect, of a clear dark brown colour, 
thinly speckled with white; leaves ovate, acuminate, 
coarsely rugose above, pubescent beneath, deeply serrated ; 
footstalks about one inch long. A good bearer, but apt to 
canker on light soils. 

Early Crofton. Fruit large, flattish, about three inches 
in its transverse diameter, and two inches and a half from 
the eye to the stalk ; sides angular ; eye large ; stalk short; 
skin reddish to the sun, yellowish from it, speckled with 
green ; flesh soft, sweet, and juicy. Ripe middle of August. 
Tree flat-headed ; shoots long, slender, and pendulous, ge- 
nerally termincitcd by a blossom bud ; leaves ovate, acumi- 
nate, coarsely serrated ; footstalk about one inch long. An 
abundant bearer, and healthy on all soils. 

Scarlet Crofton. Fruit middle-sized, flattish, about two 
inches and a half in its transverse diameter, and two inches 
fiom live eye to the stalk ; eye wide but shallow, sides 
somewhat angular ; stalk short, sometimes elbowed ; colour 
bright red, intermixed with russet to the sun, yellowish and 
russet from it ; flesh firm, crisp, and juicy, never becoming 
mealy, with a rich sugary flavour. In eating from October to 
January. Tree flat-headed ; shoots long, slender and pen- 
dulous, of a grey colour, much speckled ; leaves sub-rotund, 
acuminate, coarsely serrated ; footstalks about one inch 
long. A healthy tree on all soils, but bears best on a strong 
one, producing its fruit at the extremities. 

Kerry Pippin. Fruit oval, middle-sized, about two in- 
ches and a half long from the eye to the stalk, and two 
inches across, lengthened at the stalk, where it is elbowed ; 
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eye broad and shallow ; colour, bright yellow speckled with 
dots and lightly tinged with red to the sun ; flesh yellow, 
firm, crisp and well flavoured. .In eating from the middle of 
September to the end of October. Tree broom-headed ; young 
shoots erect, of a greenish brown, full of spurs, downy at the 
extremities ; leaves ovate, acuminate, finely serrated. A 
healthy and good bearer. 

JVhitc Russet. Fruit large, about two inches and three 
(piartcrs from the eye to the stalk, and three inches in its' 
transverse diameter near the stalk ; sides angular ; colour a 
yellowish green, intermixed with white, marked with light 
red to the sun, and russetted from it ; stalk short, eye 
wrinkled ; richly flavoured, but apt to grow mealy when too 
ripe. In use during October and November. Tree round- 
hca<lcd ; shoots erect, strong and thin, of a light russet co- 
lour ; leaves acutely ovate, pale green ; footstalks about an 
inch and half long. Healthy on strong soils, but rather a thin 
bearer. 

Sam Young. Fruit small, flattish, about an inch and half 
from the eye to the stalk, and two inches in its transverse 
diameter ; eye remarkably large, having some of the calyx 
attached to it ; colour yellowish clouded with russet, reddish 
to the sun ; very apt to crack ; flesh yellowish, firm, crisp, 
sweet and well flavoured. In use from the beginning of No- 
vember to January. Tree flat headed, shoots declining, of 
a light brown colour ; leaves sub-rotund, acuminate, coarsely 
serrated, upper surface shining, under slightly pubescent. 
An abundant bearer, and healthy on all soils. 

Ross JSofipareil. Fruit middle sized, two inches and a 
half from the eye to the stalk, and about two inches and a half 
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in its transverse (linnu't.T, one side generally longer than the 
other ; colour russcl, striped with red towards the sun ; stalk 
strong and dei'ply inserted ; eye shallow ; flesh linn, of a 
sweetish perfumed flavour, apt to become mealy when too 
ripe. In use from tlieeud of November Co the end of March. 
Tree round headi' shoots of a greenish brown eolour ; 
leaves sub rotund, acuminate, slightly serrated, loot stalks 
about one inch loner. A great bearer, and healthy on all 
soils. 
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LXXXVII. Account and Description of a New Seedling 
Apple, culled the Martin Nonpareil. In a Letter to the 
Secretarij, Bp John Williams, Esq. Corresponding 
Member of the Horticidtural Society. 

Read .December 7th, 1819. 

Dear Sir, 

By the Worcester mail of to-day I sent! you a box, con- 
taining specimens of a Seedling Apple for the Horticultural 
Society. 

The tree from which the Apples were taken, was obtained 
from a nursery, as an ungrafted stock, about twenty-five 
years ago, !>y the Rev. George Wili.iams of Martin Hus- 
singtree, near Worcester, and planted in his orchard, where it 
has borne large crops of fruit for some years past : the ex- 
cellence of this Apple induced me to ask Mr. Williams 
for some specimens, to be sent to the Horticultural Society ; 
they were sent to me one day too late for your first November 
meeting. 

I consider the Martin Nonpareil to be an Apple of very 
superior merit, as a dessert fruit, and if preserved from the 
effects of frost and exposure to air, it will keep perfectly 
sound, and afford a supply for the table from December till 
Midsummer. Mr. Williams gave me six of these Apples 
in October last, in a perfectly sound state, plump, and by no 
means withered, which were gathered in October 1818 ; three 
of these Apples I have sent you; they are now, however 
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withered, and in a state of <iecay. This Apple will probably 
become a general favourite with the public, and will be found 
to yield great profit to the cottager and market gardener, for 
sale in the spring months, when good Apples sell at a high 
price. 

The specimens I send you of this year were not excluded 
from the air, and in course do not look so fresh as when they 
came to me, a month ago ; and they are slightly bruised, 
which may perhaps prevent their keeping so long as usual. 
I shall be happy to communicate the opinion of the Horti- 
cultural Society, on this Apple, to Mr. Wjlliams. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

yours truly, 

John Williams. 

Pitmastoriy near Worcester y 
Dec. 4, 181!). 


Note by the Secretary. 

The Mar tin Nonpareil appears fully to deserve the cha- 
racter given of it by Mr. Williams. The following is a 
description of the fruit, drawn up by Mr. Hooker. “ It is 
small, globular, or rather cordate, tapering very little to- 
wards the eye, and flattened at both extremities ; the eye is 
small, closely folded, inserted on the apex, and surrounded by 
a few slightly projcc-ting wrinkles ; the skin is of a rather 
light aiul dullish green, heightened by tawny yellow on the 
sunny side, and on the whole surface is mixed a considerable 
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portion of russet brown ; in some specimens a tinge of red 
is also seen mixed with yellow ; the stalk is short, and not 
deeply inserted ; the flesh is yellowish, compact, and firm 
though not hard, of excellent flavour, sweet, with a fine acid ; 
the core is very small.^’ In its general appearance it ap- 
proaches the character of a Nonpareil, except that it has 
somewhat more of a yellow hue. 
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LXXXVIII. Upon the Effects oj' very high Temperature o// 
some Species of Plants. liy Thomas Andrew Knight, 
Esq. F. J?„ S. <§c. President. 

■ Read December 7th, 1819- 

Having constructed a forcing-house for the purpose of at- 
temping the culture of the Mango, and a few other species 
of tropical fruits, I have endeavoured to ascertain, with 
accuracy, the advantages and disadvantages, of employing 
very high temperature during the day in bright weather, and 
of comparatively low temperature, during the night, and in 
cloudy weather ; and I communicate the following account 
of my experiments, considering the results to have been ge- 
nerally very favourable, and where unsuccessful, not wholly 
uninteresting. 

A fire of sufficient power, only, to preserve in the house a 
temperature of about 70°, during summer, was employed; 
but no air was ever given, nor its escape facilitated, till the 
thermometer, perfectly shaded, indicated a temperature of 
95°; and then only two of the upper lights, one at each end, 
were let down about four inches. The heat of the house was 
consequently sometimes raised to 110°, during the middle 
of warm and bright days, and it generally varied, in such 
days, from 90°, to 105°, declining during the evening to 
about 80°, and to 70° in the night. 

Late in the evening of every bright and hot day, the plants 
were copiously sprinkled with water, nearly of the tempera- 
voL. III. 3 O 
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ture of the external air ; and the following were the effects 
produced upon the different species. 

The Melon. Plants of this species were trained upon a 
trellis near the glass, which was of the best quality, and these 
exhibitecl a greater degree of health and luxuriance, than I 
had ever before seen ; but not a single flower ever unfolded ; 
n great profusion of minute blossoms, nevertheless, appeared 
in succession at the points of the shoots, all of whi.ch pe- 
rished abortively. I was much disappointed at the result 
of this experiment ; from which I confidently expected to 
y)btain fruit of the greatest excellence. 

The Water Melon. A plant of tliis species, treated in the 
same manner as the Melon plants above mentioned, grew 
with equal health and luxuriance, and affbrtled a most 
abundant blossom ; but all its flowers were male. This result 
did not, in any degree, surprise me ; for 1 had many years 
previously succeeded, by long continued very low tempera- 
ture, in making Cucumber plants produce female flowers 
only ; and I entertain but little doubt, that the same fruit- 
stalks might be made, in this and the preceding species, to 
support either male or female flowers, in obedience to exter- 
nal causes. 

The Guernsey Lily. I transferred plants of this species, 
from the open air to the hot-house, in the summer, with the 
hope of obtaining seeds, in whichl was wholly disappointed. 
The flowers expanded very beautifully ; but their pollen 
never shedded. 'J’he plants have, nevertheless, subsequently 
grown with more than ordinary vigour ; and I entertain 
scarcely any doubt that the same roots, which afforded flow- 
ers in the present season, will blossom strongly in the next. 
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It appears therefore from this, and the two preceding 
experiments, that the same degree of temperature, whicl. 
may promote ttie growth, and exuberant health of the plant, 
may, at the same time, tender it wholly unproductive of 

fruit or offspring. . 

The Fig Tree. Several varieties of this species were su )- 

iected to experiment ; but the trees, although planted in 
pots, grew with so much luxuriance, and afforded me so 
little prospect of fruit, that I removed ail except those of the 
large white variety, from the house. The White Fig tree 
succeeded perfectly, first ripening its spring-figs, (those 
which usually ripen in the open air in this country,) am 
afterwards its summer figs. The trees then produced new 
leaves and branches ; and the fruit, which would have 

appeared in the next spring, ripened in high perfection m 

Septeinbet. Subsequently also a few of those, which, ii. 
the ordinary course of the growth of the tree, would have 
appeared as the summer crop of next year, have ripeneil. 
and these, though far inferior to those of the preceding crops, 
have not been without merit. 

The Nectarine. A seed of this species of fruit was plan- 
ted in a hot-bed, in January last, and it vegetated in the 
succeeding month. It was subsequently removed to the 
hot-houscrin whichit continued to growthrough the summer, 
without being in the smallest degree drawn by the high 
temperature in which it was placed : im wood, on the con- 
trary, is remarkably short-jointed, and is covered with bios- 
som-buds: from which I think it will be practicable to 
obtain ripe fruit, within sixteen months of the period, at 
which the plantrfirst sprang from the ground. 
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The Orange anef Lemon. A very high temperature appeared 
peculiarly favourable to plants of these species, or, I believe, 
more properly of this species ; for I consider both, with the 
Citron and Shaddock, to be varieties only of the Lime. A 
plant which sprang from seed in March, had, in the end of 
August, attained the height of more than four feet, with 
proportionate strength ; when wanting the place it occupied 
for another purpose, it was removed from the house. I ob- 
tained in April a plant of the China Orange, with one very 
small fruit upon it, which has ripened in much apparent per- 
fection, and the tree exhibits every appearance of the most 
exuberant health. 

The Mango. {Mangifera Indica.) This species of fruit 
tree appears to possess great peculiarity of consitution ; for, 
although a native of a very hot and bright climate, and ca- 
pable of bearing, with apparent benefit, the hot drying 
winds of Bengal, it vegetates freely, and retains its health in 
comparatively low temperature, and under a cloudy atmos- 
phere. The plants I possess, sprang from seeds in October 
1818 ; and their leaves acquired during winter, their proper 
dark green colour, and remained in perfect health till spring ; 
although not possessing, at that period, a hot-housc, I was 
very ill prepared to preserve them. In March they began to 
shoot a second time, without having been, I believe, at any 
period subjected to a higher temperature than 60®, and some 
of them are now shooting strongly ; although the tempera- 
ture of my house during the last five weeks, except once or 
twice in very bright days, has rarely been so high as 60“. The 
mode of growth of this plant appears also to be very singu- 
lar ; it extends a few inches, and then closes its terminal 
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buds, as if its growth for the season were ended. One of 
my plants has done so nine times within the last thirteen 
months, without having acquired a greater height than two 
feet seven inches. I am much inclined to believe that the 
Mango might be raised in great abundance and consider- 
able perfection in the stove in this country, for it is a fruit, 
which acquires maturity within a short period. It blossoms, 
in Bengal, in January, and ripens in the end of May ; 
•'and Mr. Turner, in his Journey to Tibet, states that he 
found the Mango growing in latitude 27° 50' in Boutan, 
in the same orchard with the Apple tree ; the Apples ripen- 
ing in .July, and the Mangos in September. And another 
Eastern traveller of credit (1 think it is Mr. Ba a row,) men- 
tions an instance in which a frost, sufficiently severe to 
have injured the crops of barley, had proved fatal to the 
blossoms (only) of the Mango trees. 

The Alligator, or Avocado Pear. ( TAiariis PeYsea.) The 
plants of this species have grown with rather troublesome 
luxuriance in my house, though they have been generally 
confined to small pots ; one plant, to which a larger pot was 
given, is more than six feet high, with branches extending 
five feet wide, and a stem, the growth of a single year, ex- 
ceeding, at its base, an inch in diameter. To obtain fruit 
of this species within the narrow limits of a forcing-1 louse, 
it would be necessary to projiagate from buds, or grafts, 
taken from the extreme branches of trees of considerable 
age. 

The Mammee Tree. ( Mamme a Americana.) Very con- 
trary to my e.\pectations, this plant, a native of Jamaica, 
proved extremely impatient of heat and light ; and its 
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young Jeaves always required to be shaded, when the tem- 
perature of the house exceeded 90°- But with proper 
attention to screen the leaves from the mid-day sun, till they 
acquiretl maturity, the young trees of this species have 
succeeded as well as those of any of the preceding species. 

Several other plants, part of them natives of temperate 
climates, grew in my house, through the whole summer, 
without any one of them being drawn, or any way injured, 
by the very higli temperature to which they were occasion-, 
ally subjected; and from these, and other facts, which have 
come within my observation, I think myself justified in 
inferring, that in almost all eases, in which the object of the 
cultivator is to promote the rapid and vigorous growth of 
his plants, very high temperatures, provided it be accom- 
panied by bright sunshine, may be employed with great 
advantage; but it is necessary that the glass of his house 
should be of good quality, and that his plants be placed 
near it, and be abundantly supplied Avith food and water. 
In the preceding experiments, water was made the vehicle 
of food to the roots of the plants, in the manner 1 have 
described in a former communication,* and with similar 
good effects. 

Aly house contains a few Pine-apple plants ; in the treat- 
ment of which 1 have deviated somewhat widely from the 
common practice ; and, I think, with the best effects ; for 
their growth has been exceedingly rapid, and a great many 
gardeners, who have come to see them, have unanimously 
pronoum ed them more perfect than any Avhieh they had 
j>revLousIy seen. But many of the gardeners think that my 

* I lorticiiltiiral Tran tsact ions, Vtjl. II, page 12/. 
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mode of management will not succeed in winter, and that 
my plants will become unhealthy, if they do not perish, in 
that season ; and as some of them have had much expe- 
rience, and I very little, 1 wish at present to decline saying 
more relative to the culture of that plant. 
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I-. Account of the (liferent Varieties of the genus Citrus, which 
are cultivated in Italy, according to Dr. Sickler’s statement. 
By Geouge Henry Noeiiden, BL, B. F. Jj. S. S(C. t 'lce 
Secretary. 

Read March 3, 1818. 

XiiE Horticultural Society was, in the course of last year, so fortu- 
nate as to obtain a set of coloured drawings, representing the most 
remarkable sorts of Citrons, Lemons, and Oranges, which arc, at 
present, cultivated in Italy. They were by the hand of Dr. 
SicKEER, son to the celebrated promologist, John Voekmar 
S iCKEER. Dr. Sickler had, during a residence of si. y years in 
Italy, paid particular attention to those fruits, and made the 
drawings alluded to ; which, while he was in England, last sum- 
mer, he was induced to transfer to the Horticultural Society of 
London, chiefly from a wish, to liave them deposited in a place, 
where they would be taken care of, and might probably be con- 
verted to some useful purpose. They are a valuable acquisition, 
and furnish the collection of the Society with what could not 
easily have been procured, in any other manner. They bear 
the stanqi of accuracy, and fidelity to their originals ; and in this 
respect, do great credit to the author. — Upon the subject of these 
drawings, Dr. Sickler published, in the year 1815, at Weimar, a 
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German treatise,* in which the fruits in question are enumerated 
and described, and much interesting information, concerning them, 
corn tnu nictated. The substance of these parlicidars will not be 
found unworthy of attention, and I will briefly lay it before the 
Society. It may perhaps appear nevv ; it is, at least, very far 
from being generally known, and even to those, who are best ae- 
quainli d with the matter, it may not altogether be inditt’erent. 

Dr. Sickler does not profess to be a botanist ; and his statements, 
accordingly, rather have a jropular than scientilick form. This, 
how'ever, docs not give tliern less value : for they are, notwith- 
standing, founded upon accurate observation, and detailed vvith 
much diligence. He does not distinguish the genus (Jitrus ac- 
cording to its species, and these again according to their res- 
pective varieties, a.s a botanist would do ; but arranges tlie w'holc 
under certain heads , and divisions, to which he assigns the dif- 
ferent fruits, conformably to some obvious charactcristicks. Of 
the (Jitnis, collectively, he specifies no less than 74 sorts, though 
he acknowledges, that he has not mentioned all that may be re-^ 
counted, but only those which are most known and esteemed. 

The Italians, of the present day, comprehend all those fruits 
under the name of Aorumi. 'I'his term (which is not explained 
by Dr. Sickler), signifies acid fruits, being derived from the 
Italian adjective agro, which means acid, or acrid. Ayrurni, 
therefore, in the widest sense, denotes all vegetable productions, 
which have an acid, or acrid, taste ; under which <lenomination 
will come iiot merely acid fruits, but acid, or acrid, veyelahles, of 
any description, such as leeks, onions, and bitter, or sour, hcrb.s. 

• The title is i l^cr vollko-mmene Orangerie-G Urtner, oiler yollstlindigc lit'schreilung 
dcr Linionen, Citroneu und Pumeranzen, odcr dcr A^rumi in Ttdliett, und ihrer 
Cultur, Von D, Sichltr, Weimar IH15, 4to. That is, “ The conijilctc Orange- 
Oardener, or a complete Description of the Lemons, Citions, and Oranges, or o-f 
liu* Agrunii iu Italy, and their culture/^ 
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But the more limited acceptation, which betokens acid J'ruits 
only, and most particularly Ijernons and Oranges, or rather all the 
speci.ss and varieties of the genus Citrus, is the most common. 
Sometimes, Pomegranates and other fruits, as. Dr. Sickler ob- 
serves, (but which fruits, I beg leave to add, must all be cha- 
racterized by aciditi/,) are likewise included in that expression. 
Some authors have made use of a similar terra * in Latin, viz- 
acrumen, derived from acer ; which term is not classical, but of 
modern fabrication, evidently manufactured in imitation of the 
Italian word, unless wo were to suppose, that it had preceded iho 
latter. 

The Agrumi are now to be regarded as substitutes, in Italy, for 
almost every other kind of fruit. Figs and g-rapes are held in 
estimation ; but as for apples, pears, cherries, and other products 
of the orchard, they may be said to have become strangers to 
that country. This is the more surprising, as the former i n- 
habitants, the ancient Romans, greatly excelled in the cultivation 
of these fruits. They formed a luxury of their tables, and neither 
expence nor trouble was spared, in obtaining them. At the. pre- 
sent era, they are so much neglected, and their culture is so un- 
successful, that Dr. Sickler seems to bo of opinion, that the 
climate and soil of Italy have undergone a change, and arc no 
longer fit for the growth of those productions. But .such a notion 
can hardly be con.sidered otherwise than as erroneous ; and the 
fact, I apprehend, is to be solely accounted for from the diminished 
degree of care, which is beslovved upon those objects. I do not 
doubt, that an English gardener would raise fine fruit in Italy, 
as he is, by his skill, enabled to do in his own country, where 
many circumstance.s are far less favourable. 

Among the Agrumi, the Citrons and JLemons were first intro- 
duced into Italy. They were derived from the East; and Assyria 
* For instance, Gallesio, in hia Truitt du Citrus, 
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arid i}fe(Ua are distinctly named, as their native countries. Thence 
the Romans called tliis fruit the Assyrian or Median Apple 
( Malitrn * A.ssyrium, seu Medicum J ; and consequently, the tree 
Malus Assyria Medica. 

We cannot admit, that this tree was brought into Italy, and 
there cultivated, so early as the time of the elder Pliny. For this 
author, in speaking of it (N. H. xii. 7. cd. Bip.) fibserves, that it 
would not grow any where, but in Media and Persia and that 
the attempt of transferring it to other climes, had proved vain. 
He mentions, that it.was medicinally used against poisons; and 
of the fruit ho says expressly, that it was not eaten, but served, as 
well as the leaves, for a perfume : the kernels, he adds, were, in 
particular, employed by the Parthians. to sweeten the breath. 
The Citrus tree (arbor citri), \\\i\e\i likewise comes under our 
genus Citrus, and is perhaps that species, or variety, to which 
I>r. Sickler gives the name of Cedrate, is recorded t>y bliny 
(N.H. xiii. ^20, ed. Bip ) as a native of Maurntania aiul (^yrenaica, 
in Africa. He only knovvs it for the value of its wood, <)f which 
the most precious and expensive tables were made , and subsC' 
quently (c. he notices a variety of it, alia arbor eodem 

which bore . a (\\\\t (pommn)% of a strong smell, and 
bitter ta,ste. But it is manifest from the tenoiir of Pliny’s language, 
that ho was but imperfectly, or distantly, acquainted with those 
productions ; and that, far from being cultivated, Ihey wore 

* Dr. Sickicr is right in supposing, that the appellation Malum was given to this 
fruit, in iiriitaiion of the Greek /xijXov ('Melon or MilonJ : for Pliny remarks (N. H. 
xii. 7- ed. Pip.) that the Homans borrowed similar terms from the Greeks. Ami 
Dr. .sjcklcr's coniecturc, that the modern words Lemon, Liinon, Limotie, may be 
an inveisionof tlic Greek Melon or Milon, is ingenious. 

1 SrtJ /(/■»< apud Medos et in Persidc nasci noluit, 

; In (lie Elcncliufi, or Table of Contents, which forms part of Pliny’s first book, 
■i ij c;.!lcd Mult'jn til; cum, cd. Bip. Vol. 1. p. -it. 
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scarcely known, in Italy, by name. Their introduction must 
have been much later, and we sl^all perhaps come near the truth, 
if we refer it to the second century after Christ. The Orange, 
which seems to be a native of the Kast Indies, reached Italy eleven 
or twelve centuries after the former, probably not before the 
fourteenth ; and the sweet sorts were the very last introduced. 

T<» see these fruits now so plentiful, in that as well as in other 
parts of iMuope, may well excite our wonder. Dr. Sickler 
descrihes tiu* al>undance of them in Itsily, particularly in the 
south, as astonishing. You meet not only with grovc.s of lemon 
and orange trees but almost with forests. 'Phe districts towards, 
or near, the sea coast, in the south and south-west, for instance 
altonl Sorenfo and Anuilji, seem to be most propitiou.s. There 
those irees are cpiite domesticated; they grow, and thrive, as if 
tlu v had originally belonged to that country. They al. so do well 
at, and about Rome, though in an itiferior degree ; and somewhat 
farther to the north, about Fhtrt'iice and Milan, they retjuire aid 
and protection from art. Dr. Sickler remarks, that, in general, 
where the Olive i.s found, the <lo not fail, provided that 

such a de*rrce of attention, as local circumstances render neces- 
sary, is not withheld from them. But in the south of Italy, they 
may be said to need hardly any care, not more, certainly, or even 
less, than the common fruit trees in our orchards. Of the two 
main divisions. Lemons and Oranges, the latter are l>y far the 
most hardy ; the sweet varieties, however, are tender, compared 
to the others, and are best provided for in warm sitiiation.s. They 
do not endure cold exposures, and .severe weather. The Oranges, 
at Romo, are generally planted as standards, in the open ground ; 
the Lemons are usually trained on walls. But besides thi.s, there 
are laro-e and magnificent conservatories, or houses, in which all 
the different sorts of these trees, especially the rare and cxfjuisite 
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varietie.s, are collected. When Dr. Sickler was at Rome, the most 
distinguished of those houses was that of Prince Antonio Borqhkse, 
in which, he relates, there were upwards of 70 sorts of lemons and 
oranges accumulated ; and among them some, that are not to be 
seen any where else. The culture of those trees, in that house, was 
particularly well understood and conducted ; and no other, not 
even that of the Pope, could vie with it. Such a house it would 
be w'orih while for any one to see, who is interested in the treat- 
ment and cultivation of tho.se plants. 

As you proceed from Rome towards Naples, and thence farther 
soutli, the view of those plantations becomes more and more 
striking. It is for the traveller to describe their beauty, and the 
pleasure that is experienced on entering such a grove. 

The quantity of fruit produced, and the consumption of it, 
throughout Italy, are surprising. Hardly any other fruit is eaten. 
There is only a suspension, in the use of the yhjrumi, 'luring 
ha hottest part of the summer, when their acidity is supposed 
to be injurious to the constitution, weakening, and productive of 
fevers. 

Dr. Sickler divides all the Agrumi into Tuo Classes, under 
which there arc divisions and subdivisions. This arrangement, 
as has before been intimated, is not botanical ; the spe<‘ies and 
varieties are not distinguished, but are promiscuously to bo 
looked for, in their several compartments. Thus, for example, 
the Shaddock, or Citrus Decumana, will be found in the second 
class (the oranges), third division (sweet oranges), eighth sub- 
division (being the eighth sort.) 

The Two Classes. 

A. Lemons, (^Agrumi Limoni f 

B. Oranges, (^Agrumi Arancj ) 
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Divisions of the First Class, 

Comprehending all the sorts of Citrons and Lemons. 

I. Cedrates. 

II, Common Lemons. 

Iff. Cedkate Lemons, or Citronates. 

IV. Lumies. 

V, Limes. 

Divisions of the Second Class, 
Compreliending all the Orange.s. 

I. Bitter Oranges. 

II. Sour Oranok.s. 

III. Sweet Orange.s. 

Class A. The Lemons, Agr unit lyimoni.) 

JJivisionl. Cedrates, (^llvi\. Ijirnoni Cedrati.') 

The Cedrate is a variety of the Lemon, or Citron, distinguished 
by its large Criiit, of which the flesh is thick, spongy, or fungous, 
tine flavoured and eatable It contains but little Juice, compared 
to the other fruits of this class, and has very few and .small seeds ; 
the skin is oily. I doubt, whether this variety be known to 
Knglish gardeners ; they would, probably, include it in the deno- 
mination of Citron. In Martyn’s edition of Miller’s Dictionary, 
there is a passage, under the article Citrus, No. 9, which per- 
haps refers to it. The words are as follows: “ In China and 
other parts of the Bast, they have a rcm&rkabic variety of Lemon, 
or Citron, which has a solid fruit, without any cells, or pulfi, and 
divided above the middle into five or more long round parts, a 
little crooked, and having the appearance of the human hand, 
with the fingers a little bent, whence the Chinese call it Phat thu, 
or fingered Lemon. It is a monstrous fruit, a mere curiosity. 
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without any use.” This information is derived from Loureiro, 
and seems, in some points, applicable to what Dr, Sickler calls 
the Gigantick Cedrate. The appellation Cedrale, (Ital. Cedralo^ 
comes from Cedro, which is the Italian for Citron. This tree 
is very delicate, and only prospers in a warm climate, being im- 
patient of rough air, cold rain, or snow. It succeeds, however, 
admirably in the south of Italy, and best towards the sea ; for 
instance, about Reggio and Amalfi. But even there, these trees 
are commonly trained against walls, and carefully sheltered ; they 
are seldom found as standards. 

The Subdivisions of the Cedrates furnish four varieties, or sorts. 

1. Common Furrowed Cedrate, (Ital. Cedratovolgare solcato.') 

Fruit cylindrical, with a conical point: length 10 — 15 inches ; 

breadth, or diameter, 6 — 9 ; weight 8 — 12 pounds. The size of 
these trees is not described by Dr. Sickler, because they arc ge- 
nerally trained, as espaliers. 

2. Common G ourd~shaped Cedrate, (Ital, Cedrato volgare 
cocomerato?) 

Length of the fruit G — 7 inches; diameter, at the neck about 
3 inches, in the middle about 8 ; weight 10 — 14. pounds. 

3. Sweet Cedrate of Reggio, (Ital. Cedrato dolcissimo di 
Reggio.) 

This Cedrate is more juicy, than the others, and of a sweet, and 
pleasant flavour. Fruit cylindrical, with a smooth surface : the 
others are generally rough ; length 6 — 7 inches ; breadtl), or dia- 
meter, 3—3^ ; weight 5—7 pounds. 

4. Gigantick Multiform Cedrate, (Ital. Cedrato gigante di 
forma incerta ; Lat. Malum citreurn maximum mulliforrne.) 

It varies much in form ; the outer rind of the fruit is very 
porous. Length 10— 17 inches ; breadth.or diameter, 6 — 9; weight 
15 — >16 pounds. 
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Division II. Common Lemons, (Ital. Limoni volgart, or 
sempliciiy 

This is a numerous division. The fruit is small, compared to 
the Cedrates ; juicy, with full seeds, and without flesh. 

Twenty-eight sorts, or varieties, distributed in the following 
subdivisions : 

1. Round-shaped Lemons. 

2. Pear-shaped, 

3. Cylindrical. 

4. Gourd-shaped. 

5. JPdx Lemons. 

Subdivision 1. Round-shaped Lemons. 

Six sorts, viz. 

a. Incomparable Lemon^ (Ital. Limone incomparabile.') 

Tree fJ — 8 feet high. 

b. Round Lemon, with a spine at the end of the fruit, (Ital. 

Limone tondo, colla spina alia puntaS) 

Tree 6— r8 feet high. 

c. Round Florence Lemon, (Ital. Limone tondo di Firenza.') 
Tree 6— *8 feet high. 

d. Small round Calabrian Lemon. (Ital. Limone piccolo tondo 

di Calabria.^ 

Tree 17 — 19 feet high. 

e. Round Ligurian Lemon of St. Remi, (Ital. Limone di San 

Remi in Liguria tondo . ) 

Tree about 20 feet high, stem 1 foot in diameter. 

f. Round Genoese Lemon, (Ital. Limone di Genoa tondo.^ 

Tree about 25 feet high. 

Subditmion 2. Pear-shaped Lemons. 
lileven sorts, viz. 

a. Rough-coated, or warty Lemon, (Ital. Limone rugoso.y 
Tree 5 — 8 feet high. 
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b. Lemon of Amalfi, (fXsX. lAmone d' Amalfi.') 

Tree 22 — 20 loel biffli. 

c. Imperial Lemon, (Ital. Limone Imperiale.) 

Tree O — 8 feet high. 

d. Lemon of St. Remi, (Ttal. Limone di San Remi.) 

Tree about 80 feet hiffh. 

e. Sweet jnicif Roman I^icmon, (Ital. Limone di Roma dolce.) 

Tree 0 — 8 feet high. 

f. Sbardonick Lemon, with a spine to the fruit, (Ital. Litnone di 

Sbardoni , colla spina alia punta.) 

Tree o — 8 r<*el liigh. 

g. Common Striped, or Ribbed, Amalfi Lemon, (Ital. Limone 

c/itnunr lisfafo d' Amalfi.) 

Tree siiiall, and puny. 

h. Lontj-nvehed Lemon, (Ital. Limone al lungo collo.) 

Tree 0 — 8 feet high. 

i. Rear like Lemon, (Ital. J Am one in forma di pera.) 

Tree 8 -12 feel higl». 

k. Striped, or Ribbed, Lemon, (Ital. Limone listato ; Fr. Limon 
rape . ) . 

Tree <» — 7 feet high. 

1 Pear Lemon or Peretta Lemon, (Ital. Limone Peretta ) 

Tree 5 — 7 feet high. 

Subdivision 8. Cylindrical Lemons. 

Four .sorts, viz. 

a. Reggio Lemon, (Ital. Limone di Reggio.) 

'Pree Hi — 2d feet high. 

b. Common Roman Cylindrical Lemon, (Ital. Limone di forma. 

eilindrica comnne Romano.) 

Tree about 2d feet high. 

c. (Uflindrical Lemon of Rosoli, (Ital. Limone cilindrico diRosoli.) 
'Pree d — 8 feet high. 
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d. Cylindrical Furrotoed Amalfi Lemon, (lisA. Limone cilindrico 
d' Amalfi nolcato.') 

Tree rarely seen as a standard. 

Subdivision 4. Gourd-shaped Lemons. 

Two sorts, viz. 

a. Gaeta Lemon, (Ital. Lirnone di Gaefa.^ 

Tree about 30 feet high. 

b. Laura Lemon, (Ital. Lirnone di Ijaura.') 

Tree about 8 feet high. 

Subdivision 5. Wa.v Lemons, (having the colour of bee's wa.v. 
Ital. Limoni di cera ; Vr. Limons de cire.^ 

Five sorts, viz. 

a. Red Wax Lemon, (Ital. Lirnone di cera rosso.) 

Tree 4 — 0 feet high. 

b. Roman Wax Lemon, (Ital. Lirnone di cera Romano.) 

Tree H — 0 feet high. 

c. Liyurian Wa. V Lemon, (Ital. Lirnone di cera di Liguria.) 

Tree 4 — 5 feet high. 

d. Ckalcedtmian Wax Ijcmon, (Ital. Lirnone di cera Calc edonico.) 
Tree very .short and puny. 

e. Great Lignrion rough-coated fVax Lemon, (Ital. Lirnone di 

Liguria, grandtssirno.) 

F'ruit 7 — 10 iiudies in length; 6 — 8 in breadth, or diameter 
Tree 5 — 6 feet high. 

Division III. Cedrate Lemons, or Citronates, (Ital. Limoni 
Cedrati, Limoni Cifronafi.) 

This is a fruit between the Cedrate and the Common Lemon, 
and probably what the French mean by Poncire. The tree is 
tender, and requires protection from the weather. 
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' Sijx varieties, or subdivisions. 

1. The long, pointed, Cedrate Lemon, or Citronate, {lieX. Limone 

Cedratn lunghissimo 

Fruit 5 — 7 inches long, about 3 in diameter. Tree usually 
trained. The fruit of the other varieties is less. 

2. Cedrate Lemon of Amalfi, (Ital. Limone CedratofT Amalfi?) 
Tree 6 — 7 feet high. 

3. Cedrate Lemon of Siena, (Ital. Limone Cedrato dx Siena.) 
Tree 7 — 8 feet high. 

4. Cedrate Tjemon of Rome, (Ttal. Limone Cedrato di Roma.) 
Tree 4 — 6 feet high. 

o. Cedrate Lemon of Florence, (Ital. Limone Cedrato di Firenza.) 
Tree 7 — 8 feet high. 

6. Wild Cedrate Lemon, (Ital. Limone Cedrato bruto.) 

The juice of this fruit is very acid, and harsh. Tree 6 — 7 
feet high. 

Division IV. The Lumies, or Lomies, (Ital. Lumie, Lomie : 
Fr. Lumies.) 

The Lumies seem to be a variety between the Cedrates and the 
Cedrate Lemons ; and may be considered as the finest improved 
sort of the whole class of Lemons. 

Two subdivisions, namely : 

1. Lumies, strictly so called. 

2. Apple Lumies. 

Eight sorts, in both together. 

Subdivision 1. Lumies properly so called. 

Five sorts. 

a. Lumy of Jerusalem, (Ital. Lumia di Gierusalemme.) 

Fruit 5-~6 inches long, about 4 in diameter. Tree commonly 
trained. 

b. Pot Lumy of Reggio, (Ital. La Giaretta di Reggio.) 
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So called from its shape. Fruit 44--^5y inches long, 3*- 
in diameter. Tree 5 — 8 feet high. 

c. Gfnoa Lumy, (Ital. Lumia di Oenoa.y 

It is also called Valentine Dumy. Fruit about the size of the 
preceding ones. Treed — 0 feet high. 

d. Lumy of St. Dominick, (Ital. Lumia di S. Dominico.^ 

Fruit nearly the size of the foregoing ones. Tree commonly 

_ trained . 

e. Round Pear-shaped Lumy, (Ital. Lumia tonda peretla.') 

Fruit smaller than that of the others ; 2 — 2y inches long, and 

nearly the same breadth. Tree 4 — 5 feet high. 
Subdivision 2. .Apple Lumies. 

a. Paradise- Apple Lumy, (also called Paradise- Apple Lemon. 

Ital. lAmone Mela di Paradiso.') 

Fruit 5 — 6 inches in length, 2^ — 3-1' in diameter. Tree very 
short in the stem, and commonly trained. 

b. Adam's- Apple Lumy of Reggio, (also called Adam's- Apple 

Lemon of Reggio ; Ital. Lirnone delta Porno d' Adamo di 
Reggio.) 

Fruit 4 — l-j- inches long, 3 — 3-i- in diameter. Tree 4 — 5 
feet high. 

e. Common Roman Adam'.s- Apple Lumy, (also called Common 
Roman Adam's- Apple Lemon; Ital. Lirnone delta Porno 
d' Ada mo Romano vohjare.) 

Fruit 3 — 4 inches long, nearly as much in diameter. Tree 
trained. 

Division V. The Limes, (Ital. Le Lime ; Fr. Les Limes.) 
The Limes are .sprung from a mixture of the first and second 
classes, that is, of the Lemons and Oranges. The fruit has, 
generally, the character of the Lemon, resembling it in acidity ; 
and the tree that of the Orange, having winged leaves. They 
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arc thence defined by Gallesio, by llie term of Citnis Medica TAmon 
Aurantiatn. ''f'hc varieties thus raised may be .supposed to exist in 
great number, if slight shades of dittcrence are admitted as dis- 
tinction.s. Dr. Sickler .subdivides them into the following four, as 
the most remarkable. 

1. Small rmmd'Sweet fjime, (Ital. JAma pivcala dolce tonda.^ 
Fruit 2 — 2^ inches long, I— — in diameter. Tree 3 — 4 

feet high. 

2. Round Roman lAme, or Renjamotte lAme, (Ital. Lima Romana 

tonda, il Berfjamotto ; Fr. Lime de Rome ronde, Lime' 
Rergamottei) 

hVuit 2 1^—3 inches long, 3 in diameter. Tree high-stemmed, 
the exact measure not given. 

3. J hart-shaped Lime, (\^ix\. Lima a forma di cuore.^ 

Fruit b(jth in length, and breadth, 4 — 6 inches. Tree trained. 

4. Long monstrous Lime, (Ital. Lima lunga monstrosa.') It is 

ahso called the Cedrate Lime. 

Fruit 8 — 10 inches long, B — 7 in brea<lth. Tree trained. 

Vlass U. '^I’liE Ora NOUS, (Ital. Agrumi Arancji) 

Di vision \. BrxTER Oranges, (XieX. Arancj volyari.') 

Six sorts. 

1. Common Ritter Orange, (Ital. Arancio forte ; Fr. Bigarade.') 
Fruit round, somewhat llattened, dark gold-coloured. Tree 

18—20 feet Iiigli. Thi.s is reckoned a good stock to graft 
the other sorts upon. 

2. Ritter Orange, with half double blossom, (Ital. Arancio forte 

a Jior semidoppin ; Fr. Rigarade d fleur doidjle.^ 

Fruit perfectly round, light yellow. Tree 12— 14 feet high. 

3. Ritter Orange, with curled leaves, (Ital. Arancio a mazzetto ; 

Fr. Orange d feuilles frisees.') 

Fruit perfectly round, gold colour. Tree 5 — 6 feet high. 
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4. Bitter Bxoarf Orange of fJoa, (Ital. Nanino da China ; Fr. 

Petit (dtinois, Mnscnde.) 

Fruit very snmll. 'rice 3 — 4 feel high. 

•5. Bitter jMyrtle-leared Dicarf Orange, (Ital. Nanino da China 
a Jog tin. di mirtoj 

Fruit <juite roiiiiil, dark gold colour, 'i'rcc at most I? feet liigli. 

0. JVUlon'-Ieared Bitter Orange, (Ital. Arancio a Joglia di salice.') 
Fruit round, wilh a warty \)uint ; colour greenish yellow. 

Tree about 14 feet fiigh. 

nit ision II. Souii Ohangrs, (Ital. Anincj Cedrati.^ 

Six sorl8, 

1. Common Sn^tr OranyCy (IlaL Ariincio forfo a medoHn dolco ; 

Fr. Oranije pnrficipnat de Vaitjpe ct da dini\\) 

Fruit round, gol<l colour. d*icc 1 i — 1(5 (ot t liiiili. 

2. Ijartje Soar Orange^ udllt a .sorer/ and caff thin rinl^ (Ital. 

ylrancio jorfe a frnito gr<^sso c scorza niangiabdc ; Fr. 
Bigarade a ccorce donee. ^ 

Fruit round, with a wart-like point; 5—6 inches, both in 
length and ill lircadlh ; reddish gold-colour. Tree 12 — 1(> 
feet high, very stout. 

8. Sour Ccdralc Orange., (Ital. ylraneif) Citronato ; h r. IjUUXIc 
O range 

Fruit 5 — (i inches in length, and in .breadth ; round, some- 
what llatlened at the stalk ; bright gold colour. Tree 
12 — 18 I’eet high, 

1. Sfmr Adam Apple Orange., (Ital. Pfono d^Adamo; Pr. 
Pom me d\ldam, Tjamie fllCspagne.^ 

Fruit 6 — 7 inches in length and lireadth ; (.jnilc round ; reddish 
gold colour. MVec 12 — I I feet high. 

5. Sour Vifdet Orange, (Ital. ylrancio forte violetfo ; Fr. Bigarade 

rifdettej) 
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The fruit, which is round, but flattened at the stalk and oppo- 
.site end, and of a bright gold colour, has violet streaks, both 
within and without. It is about 2 inches in length, and 
the same in breadth. Tree 8 — 10 feet high. 

6. Sour Star Orange, (Ital. Arancio stellato, Arancio Melarosa ; 
Fr. Orange etoilee.^ 

Fruit small ; H — ^ inches, both in length and breadth ; round, 
with a wart-like point ; bright gold colour. The inside is 
marked as with a cross or star ; whence the name. Tree 
4 — 5 feet hiffh. 

Division \\\. Sweet Oranges, (Ital. (Sfna, Portogalli.') 

The sweet Oranges are supposed to have been brought from 
the East Indies, about the end of the fifteenth century , by Vasco de 
Oama, to Portugal, and thence to have been spread over the 
south of France, and over Italy. 

Twelve sorts. 

1. Common Sweet Orange, (Ital. Arancio dolce, Portogallo, 

Mehingolo ; Fr. Orange dcnice.) 

F'ruit 2 — 3 inches, both in length and breadth ■, round, .some- 
what flat at the end.s, but now and then tapering ; bright 
yellow red. Tree near 25 feet high. 

2. Sweet O'ysipo China Orange, (Ital. Arancio Ji no della China; 

Fr. Orange de la Chine.') 

Fruit round ; 2 — 2-y inches in length and breadth ; greenish 
gold colour. Tree 20 feet high. 

3. Sweet Philippine Orange-, with crimson juice, commonly called 

the Midla Orange, (Ital. Arancio di sugo roseo. Sanguis 
gno ; Fr. Ora> t,e Grenade, Orange de lilalte.') 

The Blood-red Orange thrives in Malta, and al.so very much 
in Calabria ; likewise about AmalH and Naples, but less 
well at Rome, Florence, and in the north of Italy. The 
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fruit is round; the colour of the rind is reddish yellow. 
The common size is stated by Dr. Sickicr at 2 — 2^ inches, 
in length and breadth, but in Calabria and Malta, he says, 
they grow larger, to 3 — 4 inches, in length and breadth. 
Tree 12 — 14 feet high. 

4. Sweet lywarf" Orange, (IteA. Arancio nano dole e ; Fr. Omn^^er 

nain d fruit doux.^ 

Fruit 1 — If inches, in length and breadth; reddish gold colour. 
Tree 3 — 4 feet high. 

5. Sweet Olive-shaped Orange, (lied. Araticio oliviformc ascorza 

dolce ; Fr. O r anger d fruit olivif or me.') 

Fruit very small, like an olive in shape ; greenish gold colour. 
Tree 3 — 4 feet high. 

6. Sweet Philippine Orange, with yellow juice, (Ital. Arancio a 

scorza dolce; Fr. Oranger d fruit doux, etdecorce douce.) 
Fruit round ; 1 — 2 inches, in length and breadth ; bright yel- 
low. Tree 7 — 10 feet high. 

7. Sweet Orange, with half double blossom, (^Ital. Arancio a for 

doppio ; Fr. Oranger d feur double.) 

Fruit round, occasionally with a wart-like point ; 2 — 3 inches, 
in length and breadth ; deep yellow. Tree about 20 feet 
high, and very stout. 

S. Sweet Pompelmouse Orange, the English Shaddock, (Ital. 
Arancio massimo ; Fr. Orange Pompelmouse.) 

Thi.s Plant, which is the Citrus JOecumana of botanists, had its 
English appellation from Captain Shaooock, who first 
brought it from the East Indies. Dr. Sickler states the 
size of the fruit at 7 — 8 inches, both in length and breadth, 
and the weight at 14 pounds. It is said to be very sweet, 
in its native climate ; but it has, in this respect, degene- 
rated, in other quarters, whither it has been transplanted, 
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for instance, in the West Indies ; whieh may be owing to a 
want of proper culture. The tree attains a height of 12 — 16 
feel. It is, according to Dr. Sickler’s account, very scarce . 
in Italy, and only to be met with in some of the principal 
orange-houses, at Rome and Naples. 

9. Sweet White^ or Striped, Orange, (Tlal. Araheio bianco ; Fr. 

Or anger d fiAiil blanc.') 

Fruit oblong ; 2 inches in length, in diameter ; colour light 
yellow, with dark yellow stripes. Trep slender, 10 — 12 
feet high. 

10. Sweet Variegated Orange, j(Ital. Arancio listato ; Fr. Orange 

panachee.y 

Fruit quite round; 2 — 3 inches, in length and breadth; 
colour light yellow, variegated with prominent greenish 
ribs, or stripes. Tree 10— 12 feet high. 

11. Common Sweet TVinter Orange. (Ital. Arancio doles d'in- 

verno; Fr. Orange douce cT Aiver.) 

Fruit round ; 2 — 3 inches, in length and breadth ; colour deep 
yellow. Tree 12 — 16 feet high. 

12. Sweet Rose Orange, (Ital. Arancio di Rosa j Fr. Orange 

de Rose.y 

Fruit very fragrant ; round, about 2 inches in length and 
breadth ; colour deep yellow. Whence it is called Rose 
Orange, docs not quite appear from Dr. Sickler’s account ; 
whether it be from the fragrance of the fruit, or from some 
particular shades of colour, in the inside and on the outside, 
to which that author alludes. 

I have, in the foreging pages, given a cursory, or brief, deli- 
neation of Dr. Sickler’s Treatise, interspersed with remarks of 
my own. The space allotted for the present commiuucation did 
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not permit a more copious and full report of that author’s state- 
ments. Several details, such as the minuter de.scriptions of the 
treesf, foliage, and fruits, the accounts of the culture and manage- 
ment of the plants, and the observations on other writers, who have 
spoken of them, I have left untouched ; a.s it was only my purpose 
to give a general view of the subject. 
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JI. Substance of a Memoir by M. Jean Thouin, on the Use of the 
Scoria of the Forge in Horticulture ; printed in the Annales du 
Museum, vol. xvi. page 35. Translated by Mr. John Turner, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Read April 6, 1819. 

The injury which plants, in pots, sustain from the ravages of worms 
and other insects, induced M. Jean Thouin to turn his attention 
to the discovery of some mode of preventing it. Finding the 
Scoria of the Forge a cheap material, on account of the very limited 
demand for it in France, he resolved to make trial of it, not only as a 
basis in the open air, on which pots were to stand, but also in the 
houses where no bottom heat from tan was required : this he 
adopted, after many fruitless experiments with other materials, and 
his success was c(|ual to his hopes. The way in which plants in 
pots are most injured by worms and other insects, M. Thouin 
conceives, is by their insinuating themselves into the mould through 
the aperture at the bottom of the pots, attracted by the freshness of 
the earth, through which they open passages, and thereby not only 
admit the external air in too great a quantity to the roots of the 
plant, but suffer the water which may be given to it to flow off 
without benefiting the roots ; and at the same time permitting 
the siliceous particles to escape, leave nothing but a compact 
and inert mass, in which the roots are compressed without nou> 
rishment. 

In forming his platform in the open air, M. Thouin proceeds 
thus : in such situations as he intends to place his pots, he spreads 
the Scoria very evenly over the surface of the ground, four or five 
inches thick, having previously run it through a riddle, thereby 
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rejecting all pieces larger than a nut. The whole is beaten, to give 
it solidity, though not snflicicntly to make it quite compact. 

The plants being re-potted, after clearing their roots as much as 
possible from insects, they are placed out ; and though the earth, 
over which the Scoria is spread, be full of worms, not one penetrates 
to the pot.s ; not only becau.se they find no nourishment in the super- 
stratum, but beeause the sharp, angular points of the Scoria pre- 
sent insurmountable obstacles to their passage through it. 

The plants soon begin to shew the benefit derived from this 
change, acquiring vigour, and growing with the greatest luxuriance. 
The plants treated thus by M. Thouin, are principally those of 
the Cape of Good Hope and New Holland, belonging to the Genera 
Protaja, Thymelea, Erica, and others. The same plan, however, is 
adopted, with equal success, with such tropical plants as are exposed 
to the external air in the height of the season ; these were placed 
in a southern aspect, a little inclining to the east, on a similar basis 
of Scoria. 

But as all these plants must necessarily be returned to the house 
on the approach of cold weather, and some of them even be placed 
on the tan bed, the insects with which the tan always abounds, soon 
find their way into the pots, and their old ravages upon the plants 
are renewed. 

After having made several trials, M. Thouin satisfied himself 
that bottom heat was not necessary to plants after their second 
or third year, but that the atmosphere of the house, if sufficiently 
warm for the plant, was equally so for its roots : he therefore re- 
jected the tan bed altogether, and supplied its place in the pit w’ith 
earth, upon which he laid a bed of Scoria, in the same way as those 
in the open air, and upon the surface of this he placed his pots. The 
change in the plants thus treated was soon perceived, and was not 
less striking than it had been on those in the open air. Consequently 
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the expense of tan, and the labour necessary in managing it were 
saveti, and the dirt it occasions in its removal avoided. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the Scoria cannot super- 
sctle the use of those tan beds where bottom heat is required for the 
germination of seeds, for accelerating the growth of bulbs, striking 
cuttings, or encouraging the growth of young tropical plants: with- 
out bottom heal these objects of the horticultural ist’s care would 
perish. 
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III. On the Connlry where the Apricot Tree grows wild. By 
M. L. Regnicr. Translated from the French in the Magazin Ency- 
clopedigiie for November, 1815. By Richard Anthony Salis- 
HURv, Esq. F. R S. c^c. 


Read June 15, 1819. 

The name of Prumis Armeniaca, given to the Apricot tree ever 
.since the time of Columei.la and Pliny, seems to have established 
an opinion of its being indigenon.s to yirmenia so firmly, as to have 
been repeated by one writer after another up to the present day, 
without ever examining on what foundations that opinion rested. 
Yet the very early season in which this tree flowers here (in France), 
while liable to perpetual returns of frost, having raised doubts in my 
mind on this point, 1 became anxious to examine whatever might 
have been said about its origin. All vegetables, from what 1 could 
ever learn respecting their organization, are so formed as to perpetuate 
themselves by seeds in the climates where they originate. If obsta- 
cles were thrown in the vvay of this by nature, the species would 
soon cease to exist. It therefore appears to me, that Armenia, a 
high mountainous country, the climate of which resembles that of 
middle Extrope, cannot possibly be the country of a tree, which 
begins to flower so early, that its blossoms are often destroyed by 
frost, notwithstanding all the care we bestow upon them. Left to 
itself, the Apricot tree with us would no doubt soon disappear; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that though it has now been extensively cul- 
tivated in most parts of Europe for many ages, it has never yet 
sprang up from seeds in any of our forests. Neither has it been 
found wild, either in Armenia or in any of the neighbouring pro- 
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vinces. The opinion, therefore, of its having originated in that 
country rests solely on its name. 

Before I venture to say any thing more relative to the subject,' it 
will be necessary to bring into one point whatever lights ancient 
writers afford us. 

Theophrastus, the oldest author after Aristotle, whose writings 
have been preserved, never mentions the Apricot tree as being cul- 
tivated in Greece, at the period when he lived : on the contrary, he 
idludes to it as an exotic, with only a very short account transmitted 
to him, and he does not even give it any name. This silence, how- 
ever, of Theophrastus respecting it, would hardly alone have deter- 
mined me to conclude, that the Apricot tree was then unknown to 
the Greeks, if this excellent naturalist had not related to us, that of 
all the trees in his country, the Almond was the only one in \vhich 
the flowers appeared before the leaves.* If the Apricot tree, which 
has the same character, had been known to Theophrastus, he would 
surely have mentioned it ; for the accuracy of all his statements is 
well known to those who study his writings, unfortunately too much 
neglected. 

Columella is the oldest Roman writer who mentions the Apricot 
tree but he enters into no detail, confining himself to the obser- 
vation, that its fruit must be gathered at the same time as the 
Damascus Plum, and calling it the Armenian Plum. In another 
place, he says, that at the end of January we may graft Cherry 
trees, the Armenian Plum,% the Nectarine, the Almond, the Peach 
tree, and others which push early. Hence it appears, that in the 
Augustan age, the Apricot tree was known to the Romans by the 
name of Armenian Plum tree. 

• Theoph. Hist. Plant, lib. vii. c. 1^. 

t Columell. lib. x. v. 404. 

t Columell. lib. xi. c. In the edition by Gesner, Lipsiae, 1735, the Armenian 
Plum is omitted. 
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Pliny, the succes.sor of Columella, gives it the .same name, 
clasi^ing it among the species of Plum ; and he says, that its blos- 
soms* immediately succeed those of the A.lmond. Many persons 
think that both Pliny and other writer.s have .spoken of the Apricot 
tree under the title of Preccox ; but this tree was most probably some 
variety of early Plum, being employed chiefly us a stock for grafting 
others upon, more especially the Peach tree. 

Palladius has regarded lhe.se two trees as distinct, saying, “ sed 
Pruno Armenia inseremiis et Preecoqua” It may appear to some 
from another passage of this author’s “ Armenia vel Preccoqua in 
prunis inserunliir,” that he regarded them as one and the same tree, 
but I differ from them, and consider the word vel as synonymous 
with et. 

In the compilation of Geoponic writers, I And a paragraph of 
great importance relative to the subject ; it is an extract from the 
writings of a writer called Demockitus, of whom no positive infor- 
mation remains ; but he could not be the celebrated philosopher of 
tliat name, though he abso wrote .several books on agriculture, which 
are lost; for, if the extract was written by him, the Apricot Iree 
must have been long known in Greece when TnEoi’iiuA.sTus wrote, 
a fact which I have already shewn to be improbable. Neither does 
any thing in the paragraph favour such an opinion ; but without 
being able to fix positively when this Dbmocuitus did live, it was 
evidently later. In this paragraph he complains of the innovations 
which were affected to be made in his time in the names of fruits, 
and he quotes the Apricot as one of them : thi.s fruit, says he, 
hitherto known by the name of Berikokka, they wi.sh to call Arme~ 
niaca. He gives no reason why this innovation was attempted, so 
that hi.s information is in some degree incomplete ; but it is quite 
certain, that the Apricot tree had been already introduced into 
countries where the Greek language was spoken, by the name of- 
Berikokka, before that of Armeniaca was substituted. It appears 
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likewise that its old name of Berikokka was preserved in Greece, fox 
it occurs in the writings of (jrAi.EN. 

As Armenia, therefore, from its very climate, cannot have been 
the native country of the Ajtricot tree, and not one of the ancient 
writers has ever positively asserted that it came from thence, wo must 
travel for it into some other region. 

The early season in which its blossoms appear, first made me 
suspect that it might have been introduced into Europe from Aj'rica; 
and before I ascertained this to be a fact, I was struck with its mode 
of growth in Egypt, where it was formerly brought from a still more 
southern latitude. There, scarcely have its leaves fallen off, before 
an ascending sap opens the blossoms, without any chance of their 
suffering from cold. The name of Berikokka, first given to it, even 
in Greece, approaches very near to its Arabian name of Berkach, in 
the plural number Berikhach, merely varying in aspiration. In 
reading and meditating on the writings of Theophrastus with the 
attention they merit, 1 noticed that he spoke of a fruit from a coun- 
try dependant on Thebes, which belongs to the genus*^ Kokhumelea, 
the stone of which is round, and which is gathered and dried by the 
inhabitants ; he remarks, nevertheless, that it is evergreen, and 
flowers in the month of NovemJier, two characters which do not cor- 
respond with the Apricot tree ; but Theophrastus never saw the 
tree himself, and his correspondent, from the short period of its 
being without leaves in Africa, might have misled him. As for the 
time of its blossoming, I have seen the Apricot tree in flower at the 
end of December in Upper Egypt, and this, no doubt, takes place 
sooner in latitudes still more southern. In a country where so little 
change of climate has occurred, modern custonpis serve to explain 
old ones. Accordingly the inhabitants of those fertile insulated 

• This name of Kokhumclr.a is still given in Calabria to a species of PrwwMS growing 
wild, the bark of which is an active febrifuge, and employed there as such ; it will 
be published in the h’lora Nmpolitana by that name. 
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Apricot Tree grows wild. 
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spots in the deserts, called Oasis, there gather and dry largo quan- 
tities of Apricots, which they bring down to Kgypt for sale ; these 
Apricots, called Michmich, are siuall, with a very large stone in 
comparison to the dried i)ulp, a common character of many fruits, 
not altered by cultivation, but though small, have an excellent fla- 
vour. If I could have executed the plan I had formed of travelling 
into the Oasis, more certain knowledge about these trees would 
have been obtained; but a whim of General Menou prevented me. 
Being disappointed in this, the result of every enquiry I made of 
those who had been there, both Arabs and Berber is was, that the 
Apricot tree there grows spontaneously, almost without any culti- 
vation, and that the only method of propagating it is by seeds ; I 
liave no doubt that it is the same fruit which was dried in the days 
of Theophrastus. He only knew it, however, from the account of 
his correspondent, it being then confined to more southern regions. 
We find, from the accounts of travellers, that besides the Oasis of 
Egypt, it grovvs also in the Oasis of Bor no u and that of Eezzan, 
countries situated more to the west. Thus its limits appear to be a 
parallel between the Niger and the range of the Atlas mountains, 
from whence it has, by cultivation, been carried towards the north. 

Tiieophrastus having written under the reign of the Ptolemies, 
the introduction of this tree into Europe cculd only liave been 
effected in that of their successors ; and the Greek dynasty in Egypt 
having increased the intercourse between the two countries, it is 
that epoch which I venture to fix upon for its coming to us. It is also 
very probable that the Democritus above mentioned lived at the 
same period, and that he was consequently prior to Columella, who 
adopted the name of Armenian Plum. 
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Lisr of Drawings of Fruits executed by Order of thd Council, 
between May 1, 1817, and May 1, 1818. 

•1. Tlic Cockle I’ipjKii, 

2. The Croflon Apple. 

3. The King of the Pippins. 

4. I'he Nonpareillc, 

5. The Reel (iuarciiden Apple. 

0. The Biganeau Cherry. 

7. The Ellon Cherry. 

8. The liargc Blue Fig. 

0. 'J'hc AVhile Fig. 

10. Tlie Datns<in Grape. 

11. 'I’lie l']s|)erione Grape. 

12. The Gri.sley Frontiniac Grape. 

13. The Black ITainbnrgh Grape. 

14. The Red Hamburgh Grape. 

1.5. The Blue Muscadine Grape. 

10. The Elruge Neclarine. 

17. The Violelte Halive Neclarine. 

18. The Colmar Pear. 

IJl. The D’Auch Pear. 

20. The True St. Germain Pear 

21. The Enville Pine. 

22. The Queen Pine. 

23. The Neclarine Plum. 

21. The Balh Scarlet Strawberry. 

25. The Roseberry Strawberry. 




List (y*DRA\\iNas ^)/*Fruits executed h\j Order of the Council 
/fctiveen May 1, LSI 8, and May 1, 1819. 


1 . '^riio Alexunder Apple. 

2. Tile Carlisle Cofllin. 

-1. '^riio Coriii>h duly Flower Appl' 

4. The Kerry Pippin. 

5. The Nonesuch Apple. 

(>. Padlcy’s Pippin. 

7. Tlie Siberian Ilarvcv. 

%/ 

8. 'Tlie Orange Apricot. 

9. Kniglit’.s Early Black Clicrry. 

10. The Morel lo Cherry. 

1 1. Tradcscanl’s Cherry. 

12. '^I’hc Red \V^arrington Coo.«chcrr\. 

B3. The Black Frontiniac Grape, 

14. The White Mii.scat of Alexandria Grape. 
1-5. The Pitniaston While Cluster Grape. 
IG. The Roiiiana Melon. 

17. Fairchild’.s Early IVcctarine. 

18. The While Ncclarine. 

19. The Aston Town Pear. 

20. The Chaumonlelle Pear. 

21. The Jargonelle Pear. 

22. '1 he Providence Pine. 

2d. Coe’s Golden Drop Plum. 

24. The Shropshire Dainson. 

25. The Red Antwerp Raspbeny . 




List of the Medals bif Order oJ' the Council oJ' 
the Horticultural Society London, 

From May 1, 1817, to May 1, 1818. 


To Mr. William Morgan, Gardener to Henry Browne, Esq., of 
North Minims Place, Hertfordshire, for his various communi- 
cations on Winter Greens, read before the Society, the substance 
of which is published in the Transactions of the Society ; the 
subject having been one of those for which Medals and Rewards 
were offered at the last Anniversary. May 6, 1817. 

To John Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, near Worcester, for his 
Paper on the Live Fences, bc.st suited to gardens, and his other 
communications, published in the Transactions of the Society. 
May 6, 1817. 

To Mr. Isaac Oloaker, Gardener to his Majesty, the Emperor of 
all the Russias, for his communication on forcing Mushrooms, 
published in the Transactions of the Society. May (), 1817. 

To Sir George Stuart Mackenzie, Bart., for his Paper on, and plan 
for, an improved Forcing-house, published in the Transactions 
of the Society. May 0, 1817. 

To Mr. James Grange, Fruiterer of Piccadilly, and Covent Garden, 
for the information he has communicated on the management 
and cultivation of the Roseberry Strawberry, and for his oblig- 
ing attentions to the Society. September 2, 1817. 



To Mr. William Hedges^ Gardener to the Earl of Mansfield^ at 
Kenwood, for the skill displayed by him in the cultivation of 
the Lobelia Fulgcns ; the particulars of which are published 
in the Transactions of the Society. October 7, 1817. 

To Mons. Louis Olaude Noisette, of Paris, for his obliging atten- 
tion and liberality, in sending to the Society, from his garden at 
Paris, specimens of the different varieties of Fruits, grown in 
France. November 4, 1817. 

To Mr. George Loddiges, of Hackney, for his invention of a plan 
for watering Plants in Houses, of which an account is published 
in the Transactions of the Society. January 6, 1818. 

To Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., for his account of the Aphis Lani- 
gera, and of his experiments on the destruction of that insect; 
published in the Transactions of the Society. January 20, 
1818. 

To Mr. Charles Harrison, Gardener to James Stuart Wortley, 
Esq., of Wortley Hall, in Yorkshire, for the skill displayed by 
him in the care and management of his Peach trees, described 
by Dr. Noehden in his Papers published in the Transactions of 
the Society. January 20, 1818. 

To William Kent, Esq., for his excellence in the cultivation of 
Aquatic Plants, an account of which is published in the 
Transactions of the Society. February 3, 1818. 

To Richard Arkwright, Esq., for his Account of a method of re- 
tarding the ripening of Grapes, published in the Transactions 
of the Society. March 5, 1818. 

To Mr. Thomas Baldwin, Gardener to the Marquis of Hertford, for 
his Treatise on the cultivation of Pine Apples, which he has 



published, and of the merit of which the Society was convinced 
by the specimens of fruit received from him last year. March 
5, 1818. 

To Mr. James Dickson, of Covent Garden, Vice President of the 
Society, for the services rendered to the Society, by his unre- 
mitted diligence and zeal in promoting its interests. March 5, 
1818. 

. To the Right Honourable William Wickham, for his Paper on the 
cultivation of Fig Trees, published in the Transactions of the 
Society. April 7, 1818. 




T/ist rt/' Mkda T.s presented hy Ordeii of the Coi’Xf ir, of 
the IIoRT icu r-Tt7 r{ A r, Soci et v liOxnoN, 

from JSTay 1, 1818, to May 1, 1819- 


To Mr, George Mills, GaitKncr to IVTrs. Gkaiton Dare, of 
Cranbrookc House near Ilford, Essex, for his ciillivation of 
Cucumbers iu hot-beds ; particulars relative to which have 
been subsequently published in the Transactions of the So- 
ciety. June 2, 1818. 

*^^ro Mr. 11 UGH R ONALDS, of Brentford, Fellow of the Society, for 
his eointtiuuieatioii on the Varieties of Brocfdi and on the Me- 
thod »of Culli vatinf^ them, published in the Transactions of 
the Society ; the subject having been one of those for whieh 
Medals and Rewards were ofl’ered at the last Anniversary, 
June 16, 1818. 

To John Reeves, Esq. of Canton in China, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Society, for the service which he has rendered to 
Horticulture by forwarding the views of the Society in China. 
July 7, 1818. 

To Mr. William Grifein, Gardener to Samuel Smith, Esq, of 
Woodhall, Hertfordshire, for the skill displayed by him in 
the Cultivation of Pines and Grapes; Specimens of which 
were exhibited at different Meetings of the Society. August 
4, 1818. 

To Mr. John Nairn, Gardener to John Chesswell, Esq. of Bat- 
tersea Priory, for his communication o!) a newly constructed 
Garden Frame with rising lights, which has been published 
in the Transactions of the Society. August 18, 1818. 



To Edward Barnard, Esq. Fellow of the Society, for the skill 
displayed by him in the raising and cultivating Piccatee 
Carnations ; Specimens of which were exhibited at Meetings 
of the Society. August 18, 1818. 

To Miss Charlotte Knight, for having raised the Early Black 
Cherry, an Account of which, by the President, has been 
published in the Transactions of the Society. August 18, 1818. 

To George Henrv Noehden, LL. D. for the various services 
which he has rendered to the Society, and for his different 
communications printed in its Transactions. September lo, 
1818. 

'fo Mr. Hugh Ronalds of Brentford, Fellow of the Society, for 
the very splendid exhibitions of Apples, the produce of his 
own gardens, made to the Society at different Meetings, Oc- 
tober 20, 1818. 

To Robert Holden, Esq. for the very large Collection of Derby- 
shire and Nottinghamshire Apples, exhibited by him to the 
Society, which had been formed with considerable care and 
attention. November 3 , 1818. 

To Charles Nicholas Pallmer, Esq. Fellow of theSociety, for 
the service rendered to Horticulture by the successful method 
adopted by him, of importing seeds of Tropical Plants from 
the West Indies, and for his liberality in presenting them to 
the Society and its Members. January 5, 1819. 

To John Braddick, Esq. Fellow of the Society, for his zeal in the 
production of New Fruits, as proved by the exhibitions of 
Grapes, Peaches, and Apples, which have been made by him 
at \arious Meetings of the Society during the last year. Jan- 
uary 5, 1819. 



To Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, Bart. Fellow of the Society, 
for Lis great attention to the objects of the Society in sending 

to its Meetings, during the last season, various collections of 
Apples from Scotland, formed with considerable care and 
trouble. January 5, 1819. 

To Mr. Moses Brown of Glasgow, for two very large collections 
of Apples from Clyde.sdale, exhibited at Meetings of the So- 
ciety during the last season. January 5, 1819. 

To JoiijN Williams, Esq. of Pitmaston, near Worcester, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Society, for his skill and success in 
raising new varieties of hardy Grapes and Apples, specimens 
of which have been exhibited ; and more especially for the 
production of the Pitmaston White Cluster Grape, and the 
Pitmaston Russet Nonpareil ; Figures, and Accounts of which 
are published in the Transactions of the Society. January 9, 
1819. 

To Mrs. Mary Anne Malcolm of Lamb Abbey in Kent, for her 
success in raising seedling Apple trees, fruits of which have 
been tasted at different Meetings of the Society, and liighly 
approved, particularly that now named the Lamb Abbey 
Pearrnaiii ; a Figure and account of which is published in 
the Transactions of the Society. January 9, 1819. 

To Mr. Con KAO Loodiges of Hackney, for the spirit and liberality 
displayed by himself atid Sons, in the formation, and comple- 
tion of the extensive machinery by which the whole of their 
llot-houscs are warmed by Steam alone. January 9, 1819. 

To David Hosack, of New York, M. D. Foreign JVlendjer of the 
Society, for having, by his present to the Society of Plants 
of the Seckle Pear, introduced into this country a new and 



valuable Fruit; an Account of which is published in the 
Trans^actions of the Society. January 9, 1819. 

To Avlmer llooRKE Lamuert, Esq. for the zeal and intelligence 
manifested by him in the introduction and cultivation of rare 
and curious plants from foreign countries. February 16, 1819. 

To Mr. Stephen Kershaw, Gardener to Daniel Henry Rucker, 
Esq. of Melro.se Hall, Wandsvvorlb, for his skill in forcing 
Winter Cucumbers, and Strawberries ; Specimens of which 
have been exhibited at Meetings of the Society. March * 2 ,, 
1819. 



LIST OF BOOKS, AND OTHER ARTICLES, 

PRESENTED TO THE 

LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, 

TO MAY 1, 1818, 

WITH THE NAMES OP THE DONORS. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Transactions of the Society of Arts, Vols. 30 and 33. 

Tjondon, 1813 — 15, 8vo. 
List of Premiums offered by the Society of Arts in the year 1817. 

THE POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF ALTENBURG. 

Tabic of a System of Pears. 

Mr. THOMAS BALDWIN, C. M. H. S. 

Baldwin on the Culture of the Pine Apple Plant. 

London, 1818, 12mo. 

JOHN BRADDICK, Esq. F. H. S. 

A Modgl of a Forcing House, on a new Construction. 

WILLIAM BULLOCK, Esq. F. L. S, Ac. 

A Model of the Baltimore Apple, in Wax. 



THE CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, Vols. 1 and 2. 

Edinburgh, 1814-15, .Svo. 

AUGUSTUS FREDRICK ADRIAN DIEL, M D. C.M.II.S. 

Diol’s Pomology, (in German,) A^ols. 19 and 20. 

Franckfbrt, 1816, 12mo. 

ANDREW DUNCAN, M. D. Senior. 

Discourses delivered to the Caledonian Horticultural Society,, 
Dec. 4th, 1815, and Dec. 3rd, I8J6. Edinburgh, 8\o. 

M. CHARLES ROMAIN FEBURIER, C. M. H. S. 

Feburier, Essai sur les Phenomenes de la Vegetation. 

Paris, 1812, 8vo. 

Feburier, Memoires sur quelques Proprietcs du Fluid electrique. 

Versailles, 8vo. 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
BOTANY OF GHENT. 

Dix-septiemc Expo.sition Publicpic <le la*Societe Royalc d’ Agri- 
culture et do Botaniquc de la Villc de Gand, 8vo. 

Dix-hiiilieme Expo.sition, Publique de la Societe Royalc d’Agri- 
culture et de Botatiiqiie de la Ville do Gand, 8vo. 
Reglemeut de la Societe Royalc d’ Agriculture etde Botaniquc do 
Gand, 8vo. 

Verbeek, Rapport fait a la Societe Royale d’ Agriculture et do 
Botani(jue de Gand, dans sa Seance de Juin, 1816, 8vo. 
Cornelesseii, Bouquet olfert aux Bienfaiteurs de la Societe Royale 
d’Agriculturc et do Botaniquc de Gand, 1816, 8vo. 

Iloorbeke, Memoire sur les Orobanches. Oand, 1818, 8vo. 



HENRY GRIMSTONE, Esq. F. H. S. 

Ferrari Cultura di Fiore. Roma, 1688. Small folio. 

Mr. .JOSEPH HAYWARD. 

Hayward’s Science of Horlicidlnrc, including a Practical System 
for the Management of Pruit Trees. TjoiuIoh, 1818, 8vo. 

THE REV. GEORGE CHARLES HEMPEL, C M. II S. 

Hempel’s Magic Ring of Pomona, (in German.) 

Ronnehtert/, 1816, ]2mo. 

WILLIAM HOOKER, Esq. F. II. S. 

Hooker’.s Pomona Londinensi.s, Vol. 1. Tjondon, 1818, 4to. 

DAVID HOSACK, M. D. F. R. S. &c. F.M. H.S. 

Memoirs of the Agricultural Society of Philadelphia, .8 V''ols. 

Pliilad('lj)hia, 1808-14, 8vo, 

Transactions of the Agricultural Society of New York, 2 vols. 

Alhany, 1801-7, 8vo. 

Transactions of the Soci(?ty of Arts of New York, (being' thethirrl 
Wjlunie of the preceding. ) ^llbany, 1814, 8vo. 

American IVledical and Philosophical Register, 4 Vols. 

York, 1814, 8vo. 

McMahon’s American Gardener’s Calendar. 

Phdad(dph ia, 1806, 8\o. 

The Farmer’s Dictionary, or Dean’s New England Farmer. 

I'Vorcostcr , 1707, 8vo. 

Livingston’s h^.-^say on Sheep. Neiv York, 1800, 8vo. 

Livingston’s Essay on Sheep, second edition, ih. 1810, 8vo. 
Bard’s Guide for Shepherds. lYetv York, 1811, 8vo. 



Communications to the Agricultural Society of Massachusetts^' 
2 VoI«. Boston, 1801-7, 8vo. 

Transactions of the Agricultural Society of Duchess County, 
North America. No. I. Poughkeepsie, 1807. 

Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. No. I. Boston, 8vo. 
Hosack’s Hortus Elginensis, second edition. 

' New York, 1811, 8vo. 

Hosack’s Statement of Facts relative to the Elgin Botanic Garden. 

New York, 1811, 8vo. 

Fothergill’s Remarks on the Mildew of Wheat. 

Philadelphia, 1818, 8vo. 

Lcscallicr’s Method of Draining Lands. Dominica, 1802, 8vo. 
Portrait and Memoir of Dr. Hosack. 

THE MANAGERS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Journal of Science and the Arts. Parts I. to IX. 

London, 1816-18, 8vo. 

THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, Esq. F.R.S. &c. President. 

Keiscr sur rOrganisation des Plantes. Harlem, 1812, 4to. 

Knight on the Culture of the Apple and Pear, third edition. 

Ludlow, 1808, 8vo. 

JOHN KNIGHT, Esq. 

A Drawing of the Dimocarpus Lonyan. 

THE COUNT LELIEUR, F.M. H. S. 

Lelieur, La Pomone Fran^oise. Paris, 1811,8vo. 

Lelieur, Memoire sur les Maladies des Arbres Fruitiers. 

Paris, 1811, ]2mo. 

Lelieur, De la Culture de la Rosier. Paris, 1811, 12mo. 



THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Transaclions of the Linnean Society, Vols. 7 to 11 and Vol. 12. 
Part I . London, 180 4 - 18. 

Messks. LODDIGES AND SONS. 

The Botanical Cabinet, Vol. 1, and Parts I. and II. of Vol. II. 

London, 1817. 

JOHN CLAUDIUS LOUDON, Esq. F. H. S 
A Model of a Zig-zag Wall. 

Loudon’s Remarks on the Construction of Hothouses. 

London, 1817, 4 to. 

SIR GEORGE STUART MACKENZIE, Bart 
F. R.S &c. F. H S 

.Iame.s’s Theory and Practice of Gardening ; from the French of 
Le Brun. London,, 1712, 4to. 

Meager’ .s Engli.sh Gardener. London, 1070, small 4to. 
Worlidge’s System of Horticulture, second edition. 

London, 1083, 12mo. 

Sharrock on the Propagation of Vegetables, second edition. 

Oxford, 1672, 12niu. 

Hilt on Fruit Trees, third edition. Dublin, 1758, 8vo. 

JEAN BAPTISTE VAN MONS, M.D. F.M.H.S. 

Nine Drawings of Pears and Apples. 

M. F. H. MUSSCHE, Curator of the Botanic Garden, Ghe.nt 
Mussche, Hortus Gandavensis. Gand, 1817, 12mo. 

M. LOUIS CLAUDE NOISETTE, C. M. H. S. 

Le Bon Jardinier, 1817. Paris, 1817, 12mo. 

Catalogue of Fruit Trees cultivated at Paris by M. Noisette. 



Mu. WILLIAM PONTEY, CTI® H. S. 

Pontey’.s Prolitable Planter, fourth edition . London, 1814, 8vo. 
Poiitey’s Forest Primer, third edition. London, 1810, 8vo. 

JOSEPH SABINE, Esq. F.R.S. &c. Secretary. 

Fullmer’s Gardener’s Companion. London, 1784, 12mo. 
Abercrombie’s Gardener’s Journal, twelfth edition. 

' London, 1817, 12mo. 

Brookshaw’s Pomona Britanica, 2 Vols. London, 1817, 4to. 
CatalofTnc of Trees and Plants for Sale in London, 1780, folio. 
Phillips’s Catalogue of Fruit Trees sold near Vauxhall, 1814, folio. 
Phillip.s’s Catalogue of Fruit Trees, second edition. 

fjondon, 1817, 12mo. 

Phillips’s Transactions of his E-xhibition of F ruit Trees. 

London, 1815, 8vo. 

Knight on the Cultivation of the Protca?. London, 1800, 4to. 
Rea’s Flora, Ceres, and Pomona. London, 1076, folio. 

Tull’s IIor.se-hoeing hu.sbandry. London, 1733, folio. 

Kennedy on Planting and Gardening. York, 1776, 8vo. 
Marshall on Planting and Rural Ornament, 2 Vols. 

London, 1706, 8vo. 

Weston’s Universal Botanist and Nurseryman, 4 Vohs. 

London, 1770-77, 8vo. 

Miller’s Gardener’s Kalender, eleventh edition. London, 1757. 
Bradley’s Improvements in Planting and Gardening, second edition. 

London, 17 J 8, 8vo. 

AVeston’s Tracts on Agriculture and Gardening, with a List of 
Book.s relating to Gardening, second edition. 

London, 1759, 8vo. 

Hill's Method of producing Double Flowers, second edition. 

London, 1759, 8vo. 



Donn’s Hortus Caiiititbrigicnsis, fifth editioft. 

Cumhridge, 1809, 12mo 

Donn’s Hortus Cantabrigicnsis, sixth edition, ib. 1811, l2mo 
Donn’s Hortus Cantabrigicnsis, seventh edition, ih. 1812, 12mo. 
Carnell’s Treatise on Family Wine Making. London, 1814, 8vo. 
Haynes’s Treatise on the Culture of the Strawberry, Raspberry, 
and Gooseberry. London, 1816, 8vo. 

Lyon on the Barrenness of Fruit Trees. Edinburgh, 1818, 8vo. 
Salisbury’s Hints to the Proprietors of Orchards, &c. 

London, 1816, r2inu, 

Kyle’s Treatise on the Peach and Nectarine, second edition. 

Edinburgh, 1787., 8vo. 

Wildman on the Culture of Peach Trees. Dublin, 1768, 12mo. 
Traite dc.s Tulipes. Paris, 1678, 12nio. 

Mason’s Catalogue of Roots, &c. London, 1811, 12nio. 
Hanbury on Planting and Gardening, 2 Vols. 

London, 1770-1, folio. 

Anderson’s Monograph of the Genus Pceonia. 

London, 1817, 4to. 


RICHARD ANTHONY SALISBURY, F.R.S. &c. F. H. S. 
Four Coloured Drawings of Flowers. 


SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart. F.R.S. &c. 

Mozard, Education dcs Arbre^Fruitiers., , i’arw,,1814, 12mo. 

JOHN SIMS, M. D. 

' ' ' ’ '• } 

Boyccati, Traite du Jardinkge. Paris, 1638, folio. J 

Bonclli, Le Jardinier d’Artoi.s>».^rm«, 1688, ISrao. 

Libri de re Rustica. Basil, 1535. ‘ * 

Nouvellc Maison Ruslique, 2 Vols. Paris, 1768, Ito. 

Quintinye, Instructions pour les Jardins, 2 Vols. Paris, 1715, 4to. 



SIR JAMES EDWARD SMITH, Rnt.^RR S. &c. P L.S. 
Honorary Member of the Horticultural Society. 

Smilh’vS Review of the Modern State of Botany, with a particular 
Reference to the Natural Systems of Linnaeus and Jussieu. 

London, 1817, 4to. 

JAMES SOWERBY, Esq. F. L. S. &c. 

A Coloured figure of the Passijlora quadrangularis. 

Sowerby’s Elucidation of Colours. London, 1809, 4to. 

Two Drawings of Outlines of Pears and Apples. 

Model of a large Kentish Codlin. 

JOHN WILLIAMS, Esq. C.M.H.S. 

Williams’s Essay on the Climate of Great Britain, with manu- 
script Additions by the Author. London, 1806, 8vo. 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia, Vol. 1. new Series. Philadelphia 1818, 4?o. 

JACOB BIGELOW, M. D, 

Bigelow’s American Medical Botany, Vol. I. 

Boston, 1817-18, 8vo. 

JAMES BROGDEN, Esq. F. H. S. 

Hervy, Catalogue methodique et classique de tous les Arbres, 
Arbnstes fruitiers, et de Vignes, formant la Collection de 
TEcole Imperiale, 6tablie prfes le Luxemburg. Paris, 1809, 4to 

M. AUGUSTE PYRAME DE CANDOLLE, F. M. H. S. 

De Candolle Recueil des M^moires sur la Botaniquc, 

Paris, 1813, 4to. 

M. CHARLES ROMAIN FEBURIER, C. M. H. S. 

Feburier, Rapport fait ^ la Soci6t6 d’Agriculture du D6partement 
de Seine et Oise. Juin, 1818, 8vo. 



Fcburier, Notice sur les Labours, lue k la Soci^td cl’Agriculturc 
tie Seine et Oise, Juillet, 1818. 

HENRY GRIMSTON, Esa. F. L.S. &c. 

Evelyn’s French Gardener. London, 1672, 12mo. 

ROBERT HOLDEN, Esq. F. H. S. 

IModel of a Skreen for Fruit Trees on Walls. 

DAVID HOSACK, M. D. F. R. S. and F. M. H. S. 

Coxe’s View of the Cultivation of Fruit Trees. 

Philadelphia, 1817, 8vo. 

Messrs. LODDIGES AND SONS. 

The Botanical Cabinet, Parts XL to XXIV, inclusive, 

London, 1818-19, 8vo. 

JOHN CLAUDIUS LOUDON, Esq. F. H. S. 

Loudon’s Sketches of Curvilinear Hot-houses, 4to. 

Mr. WILLIAM MALCOLM, F. H. S. 

Taylor’s Treatise on the Ananas. Devizes, 1769, 8vo. 

Furber’s Engravings of Fruits for every month in the year, 
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Abbot's Insects of Georgia, cited, 101, 108. 

jicaru^, or Red Spider, directions for destroy- 

injr it, 2Sg. 

Achan Pear, 120. 

Acrosiichum colornelanos, 84 1. 

Adiantum viliosum, 34 1 . 

Agrnmi, applied by the Italians to all the 
sorts of Citron, App. 2. — Whence derived, 
note, 

Aiton, John Townsend, Esq. Some ac- 
count (with a figure) of the Esperione 
Grape, 93. — A successful cultivator of the 
purple-fruited Passion flower, 103. — Infor- 
mation communicated by, on its culture, ib, 

Alexander A[i}p\Q, 314, 328. 

AUiumt Cepa, 370. — Different species of the, 
370 — Fistulosuin, 377* 418. 

Amart/llis longifolia, instructions for the 
treatment of the, as a hard/ aquatic, 187.~— 
Ornaia, 189. — Zeylanica, I90. — Sarniemisy 
on its culture, 399, 447. 

American Blight, 34, 3(>1. 

Amiens Onion 374. 

Anguillaua, cited, 343. 

Andekson, Mr. (George, 338. 

Anstice, Mr. George, notice uf a plan by, 
for heating stoves, 121. 

Ants, notice of an expeditious inode of de- 
stroying thcjii, 339- 

Aphis, or green fly, directions for destroy- 
ing it, 289 . 

Aphis Lanigera, or American blight, c xne- 
rimenls for its destruction on Ap[)le trees, 
54. — Dr. W. E. Leach's description of 
of it, 60. — Easy and cheap method of de- 
stroying it, 361. 

Apium graveolens, 7 1 . 

Apple, large American, notice of, 120 — 
Borsdoft', 121. 

VOL. 111. 


Apple-l^otHioe, account of an ex|)eriment re- 
lative to, 124. 

Apple trees, observations on the formation of 
a select collection of, 263. — On the causes 
of decay in, 29I. — Effects of ringing the 
bark of, 367. 

Apples, Dessert, account and description of 
four new seedling ones, 263, 456. — List of 
the best sorts which were exhibited at 
meetings of the Society, 318. — Kitchen, 
list of, exhibited at meetings of the Society, 
326*. — Account of the collections of, exhi- 
bited at meetings of the Society in 1818, 
310, et seqq * — Notice of some, sent to the 
Society, to shew the effects of ringing the 
bark, 367.— D^^scripiion <>f some of the best 
Irish varieties, 452. 

Apricot tree, on the country where it grows 
wild, App, 23. — Us Greek and Arabic 
names, 25, 26. 

Aquatic Plants, on their management, 24, 33. 

Arkwright, Richard, Esq., on a method 
of retarding the ripening of Grapes in hot- 
houses, so as to obtain a supply of fruit in 
the winter season, 9^* 

Ashworth, Mr. Thomas, notice of young 
Potatoes sent by him, 122. 

Aspidium, various species of, 341. 

Asplenium, three species of, 341. 

Autumn Pippin, 322. 

or small black cluster Grape, 249- 

B. 

Backhouse, Mr. James, Apples sent by, 
314, 15. 

Bagot, Kl. Hon. W illiam, Lord, account 
of the cultivation of the Mespilus Japonica, 
299. — Silver medal presented to, 301, note. 
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ItALDWiN, Mr. Thomas, notice of a Queen 
Tine, sent by, lo the Sucicty, 1)8. — His 
mode of i^rowini^ it, ih, 

Balgoiie i^ippin, 325. 

Balmaiino Pi|)pin, 520. 

lia/sam {Ihifsamittu impaliens) on the cul- 
tivation of the, )'27, 4()tj. 

Hdltimore A pple, 3 1 7 • 

Banks, lit. Hon. Sir Joseph, memoranda 
repecting the cull me of Fig trees in Eng- 
land, drawn up at his request, 74. — Notice 
of Apples sent by, 1(^0, 21. — Icon* Kampjtr. 
cited, .402. — Notice of Sweet i’olatoes sent 
by, 305 . 

Barbe de Capucin, 158. 

Barclay, Mr. notice of an Apple introduced 
by, 321. 

Ihirk of fruit trees, effects of ringing on, .S67. 

Barnard, Edward, Esq., notice of speci- 
mens of riccatcc Carnations e.\hibiled by, 

5C0. 

Barr and Brookes, Messrs., notice of their 
attempt to obtain plants from China, 426. 

Barrow, John, Esq., notice of fruit of the 
(irape-fruited Citron sent by, S58. 

Barton, Dr. his Elements of Botany cited, 

108 . 

Vateman, Lord, first introduced Mignonette, 
178. 

f>ath Apple, 32 B 

Bach IN cited, 343, 349. 

Baxter, Mr. William, account of the 
Pocock Fig tree by, 433. 

Bects^ account of the species and varieties of, 
cultivated for use, 272, et seqq* 

Beet, red, large long rooted [ BetUrave rouge 
grossej 27 s. — Long rooted, ib. — Dwarf. 
274. — Turnip rooted (B. rouge ronde pri- 
coce,) 275 * — Green-topped, 277- — Large 
yellow (/?. jaune,) ib. — Specimens of, 
^rown by J. Braddick, Esq. 283, note. — 
Small yellow {B.jau?iede Castelnaudari,) 
27B. — White. 285. — Green, i5. 

Betledge Pippin, 324. 

Benham, Mr. Charles, notice of Oranges 
exhibited by, 1*2$. 

Besler cited, 348. 

Beta Vulgaris, 273 * — Cicla, 283, 4. 


Belte-ruvc, Peiilt rouge, 275 . — Itongede Cas- 
telnaudaiiy 270, H . — Jaurie d Sucre, 279- — 
ClifirnpetrCy 280. — Sur^terre, or hors^dc- 
ttrrt,23\.~(jrosse blanche dc Prusse, 282* 
See also under Beet. 

Black Nonpareil, 325. 

Blechnuni aunt rale, et boreaky 341. 

Blenheim Orange Apple, 322. 

Bltte, observations on, 285. 

Blitum gi^nus, 235, note* 

Blois, Sir Charles, particulars of a Peacli 
tree in his garden, at Cocklield Hall, 17. 

Blood-red Onion, 374. 

Bloom Apple, 321. 

Boatswains Pippin, 323. 

Boehm, Edmund, Esq. Purple-fruited Pas- 
sion flower raised by, 102. 

Borghese, P rince Antonio, bis Orange and 
Lemon conservatory, Jpp. 0. 

Botanist* s Repository cited, 21- 

Botanical Register ciied, 2], 194. 

Botanical Magazine cxied, 25, 32, I79> 189/ 
195, 224,377,378. 

Braddick, John, Esfj., account of a Non- 
pareil raised by, 208, 322. — Apples sent 
by, 317. 

Breedon, John Symonds, Esq. account of 
a Pippin raised by, 208, 322. 

Bridgewater Pippin, 313. 

Brocoli, description of the different varieties 
of, with an account of the method of cul- 
tivating them, lOl . 

Broussonet, IVofessor, 179- 

Brown, Mr. Moses, Apples sent by, 315. 

Brown apple of Burntisland, 315, 323. 

Browne's History of Jamaica cited, 102. 

Brussels Sprouts, on their culture and varia- 
tion, 197. 

Bullock, Mr. William, Apples sent by, 
321. 

Buonaiuti, Mr. 224-8. 

BurchelCs Double Swamp Magnolia, 204. 

Burr Knot Apple, 320. 

ByTE, Marchioness of, 224. 

C 

CabhageSy mode of growing them in China, 
184, 5. 
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Cdlaljdsh, Sweet, 101. 

Calabasse fl*Eviquc^ Pear, notice of, 120. 

Caledonian llortmdtiir a I Socict\j, See M( itioirs. 

Call,Grorge Isaac, E sq. notice of a largo 
Gourd sent by, .db’d. 

Camhusnrthan Pippin, 325. 

Campanula Jlapuyicidus Linn. U). 

Cark\% Dr. William, 330. 

Carlisle (lodliiL .‘i 20, 327. 

Carnarvon, Earl oF, account of a flue in his 
Pine-stoves, at Ilighclere, 252. 

Carnatiousy I'iccatee, notice of specimens of, 
330. 

Carter, Mr. Daniel, notice of a variety of 
the Scarlet Radish raised by, 4 10, note, 

Castalia jn^qmesay 28. — Magnificay 20. 

Casuarinay account of a species of, in the gar- 
den at Eelvedere, near Weimar, 332. 

Caswall, George, Esq. notice of a large 
Gourd sent hy, 364. 

Cavanillks, Professor, on the Dahlia, 224 
el seqq, 

Cawdor, Lord, his attention to the gardens of 
cottagers, 419. 

CrleiUl{av(\T\> 

Celeriacy some observations on, witii directions 
for its cultivation, 71 — Mode of culture in 
the neighhoni hood of Dresden, 7 -* — chief 
uses, 7d* 

Cclerpy on its cultivation, 4.5. 

CheiUmthes hidigera, 341 . 

Charles d'Aidriche Pear, 1 20. 

Cherry, Black, description and account of 
a new early one, 211. 

Chicory f See Succory* 

Chieorium Intybusy 138. , 

Chinese^ observations on their mode of cultiva- 
ting some plants and vegetables, 185. — 
State of their nursery* gardens near Canton, 
422. 

Cilrofiy when first introduced into Italy, App. 
3, 4. — Enumeration of the dift'erent sorts of, 
App. 7.— Grape-fruitedjOf Barbudoes, notice 
of fruit of, 358. 

Citrusy Mr. Benham s collection of the genus 
noticed, 123, — Account of tiie different va- 
rieties of that genus, Aq)p, 1. 

Clayton's Herbarium^ 1 10. 


Clahoils, Jilmpcn)r, the Pc'acli tree not 
known in Europe, before his time, 2. 

Clematis Virginianay 108. 

Cluster Golden Pippin, 313, 321 . 

Coates's Apple, 329. 

Coccus Laricisy description of, and observation'; 
on, 170 . 

Cockficld Hall, particulars of a Peach tree, in 
the garden there, 17. 

Cork, Sir William, 300, 

Coke, Thomas William, E«q. notice of two 
Mulberry trees, in his garden at Holkliain, 
394. 

Colmar Pear, notice of the, 118, 

Columella, the first Roman writer, wlio 
mentions the Peach and Apricot trees, 2, 
notcy App.Q,^* 

Colville, Mr. an extensive propagator of 
Tree Mignonette, ISO. 

Co aimer ELL, Abbt:^ de, 28 J. 

Composilion for fruit trees, 151. 

ConsernatorirSy observations on the glazing njr, 
24 1. 

(juivoIvuIhs Balatasy 365. 

( 'opnia )i t horpr C rab, .315. 

CoRMACK, Mr., notice of a Dahlia raised by, 
235. 

Cornish .Inly-flower, 323. 

Cottage gardens, observations on, 419. 

Could WoRRONZOFp's Apple, 328. 

Cowslip, notice of varieties of the common,. 357 . 

CoxR, Mr. his Fietv of the Cultivation of Fruit 
Treesy cited, 257, 323. 

Cresswell, John, Esq. notice ofa Sarracenia 
purpurea y in flower, exhibited by, 359. 

Crmion, instructions for the treatment of tlu' 
bulbs of the genus, 187. 

Croftm Apple, 3 13, 321, 453. 

Cucumber beds, exhausted, method of growing 
Mushrooms in, 6.— Frames, on coverings 
for, 296. 

CticumherSy account of a frame, with rising 
lights, for growing them, 130. — Account ot a 
method of growing them on heat, 146. 

Current y Red, upon the variations of the, wlicn 
propagated by seed, 86.’-~Conjcctiircs re>* 
pccting It, 86, Probably not a native 

of England, ib. 
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Dahl, the geiuis Dahlia^ named after him, 
219. 

Dafilidy observations, and account of the spe- 
cies and varieties of the genus, with instruc- 
tions for their cultivation, 217 . — List of 
])uhlications on, 218. — List of the species, 
221 . 

DantsoHy Shropshire, notice of, 3(13. 

Darlington Pippin, 315. 

J)avallia Cannrwisis^ 341. 

Pear, notice of the, 118. 

Dawes, Mr. 11 enkv, observations by, on the 
blacking of garden walls, 330. 

De Candolle, M.on the Dahlia, 219 et seqq. 

Deptford Onion, 373. 

Dickson, Mr. Jaimes, on the cultivation of 
the llampion, I!). 

DiUen Pear, 1 19. 

Diphizinnif three species of, 341. 

Dodokns cited, Sb, 342. 

Doodin aspcidy 31 1, 

Downton Strawberry, account and description 
of a new variety, so named, 396‘. 

Dir Ha MKL, cited, 3. 

Du)nvlow's Pippin, 323. 

Dunal cited, 317, 351, 352. 

Dn tcfi Belle Flea /*, 3 28. — O n io n , 3 7*3 . 

Durham, Bishop of, Passi/lora nialiformisy 
said to have fruited in his garden alMonge- 
well, 101. 

Dymoni), Mr. George, communication by, 
on the Underground Onion, 306*, note, 

E 

Easter Apple, 313. 

Eden, Mr. 335, 6, 

Egi/ptian Onion, 306. 

Elliot, John, Esq. Apples sent by, 315. — De- 
scription of a moveable frame for training 
Vines in a house, to protect them from frost, 
and facilitate tlie operation of pruning, 355, 
et seqq» 

Fjidirej wild. Sec Snccurif. 

English Botany ^ 19, 25. 


Eriosoma, description of, 60. Sec Aphis Lani- 
gera. 

Esperione Grape, some account, and a figure 
of, 93. 

Esse:v Onion, . 373 . 

Eurya le jerox, 3 1 . 

Eve Ap|)lc, 320, 324, 452. 


Fairweathkr, Mr. John, on the culture of 
the Balsam, 406. 

Fall Pippin, 3 1 5, .322. 

Fenonillet Bouge^ 3 23 . 

Ferns, directions for raising them from seed, 
338. 

Fig tree, on the training of the, 307. — Account 
of the Pocock Hg tree in the garden of Christ 
Church, at Oxford, 433 — Effects of very 
high temperature on, 461. 

Fig trees, memoranda respecting their culture 
in the open air, in England, 74. 

E'igs, on tlie cultivation of, on the back walls 
of Vineries, 409. 

Fior del P ass i one. 111. 

Fischer, Mr. Fredh;ric Ernest Lewis, 
account of Count ZoRow’s Steam-pits, 430, 

Five Crown Pippin, 323. 

Flanders Onion, 373. 

Fl(fs Pass ion is, 111. 

Fines for bot-bouses, account ot a inetbod of 
constructing them, 252. 

Fonneuse ( Fameuse) Apple, 321. 

Formosa Pippin, 322. — Nonpareil, ilh 

Forsyth, \Villiam, Esq. Apples exhibited by, 
313,16. 

IFrankland, Sir Thom as, Apples sent by 314. 
— notice of parchment and wood labels sent 
by, 363. 

Fraser, Mr. John, an early grower of the 
Dahlia, 225. 

French Crab, 313, 327. — Keinetle, 323. 

Frtdt trees, on the causes of decay in, 291. 

EYnifs, on their preservation from wasps, 259. 

G 

Ganges Apple, 326. 

Garden walls, observations on blacking them. 
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as it allVcls llio ripening of fruits, 330. — 
Pots, on the most advantageous form lor, 
3S0, 

Gardeners^ practical, and market, tlieir co- 
oiKM-ation m the views of the Society, P;r- 
facc. 

Geiiaki), cited, 311, 310, 488. 

Gibbs, Mr. Thomas, notice of varieties of tlie 
common Cowslij) sent by Inm, 357- 

Giles, Daniel, Es(j. Apples exhibited by, 
312, 11. 

Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, citation from, 33 1,5. 

(ilohe Onion, 37-h 

Gloriosa siipcrha^ on its proper treatment, 

21-. 

Gnidia .sivipU\i\ notice of a mode of treating it 
as an out door shrub, 3fj2. 

Golden Knob Apple, 313, 325. 

Gooduk'k k. Sir H eniiv, Part, an account com- 
municati*(l l)y, ol tin* original tree of the Rib- 
ston Pippin growing on his estate, 141. 

Gooseberu\ the red bcf/ondsca, of Dodoens, 
noticed, 8f), note. 

Gourde notice of several specimens of, sent to 
the Society, 3fH. 

Gowen, Ropeht.] AMES, f'sq. obscrvatious by , 
ujKin the glazing of hot-houses and conserva* 
tories, 2 1 1.— 'Account of a method of con- 
structing Hues for hot-houses, 252. 

Granadfl/aj tM). 

(iiiANtiE, Mr. James, A|)ples exhibited by, 

312. 

Apple, 321. 

Grajw^ Esperione, some account of, 1)3. — 
Ilamliurgh, 1 17- — Pitmaston white Cluster 
seedling, 241). — Auverna, or small black 
cluster, Old Dutch Sweetwater, ib. 

Grapes., on a method of retarding their ripen- 
ing in hot-houses, so as to obtain a supply 
in winter, 1)5. — Notice of thi* Royal Musca- 
dine, grown on standard Vines, 3t)i. 

(riiiFEiN, Mr. William, A [)i)les exhibited by, 

313. 

Guonovttt.s'’s Flora cited 1 10. 

Gucrnscj Elly, on the culture of, 3!)0, 44/. — 
Eifects ol'very high temperature on, 4G0. 

Gymnog^ramina Peruviana^ 311. 


11 . 

Hare, 'Thomas, h^sip Apples exhioited l)y,3 IG. 

Hakewood, T.ord, a tVultirig Passi/lora qua^ 
drangidaris in his garden, lot). 

Harrison, ^Ir. C. gardener to ,1. S. Wortlev, 
l\s(|. his mode ol* t real n>g fruit trees, 37.—- 
Some observations on his mode of treating 
Pear trees, 1 50. 

Hatch, Mis. notice ot* a Dahlia raided in her 
Harden, 234. 

^ 1 11 ' 

Hawkins, Abraham, k.sfj. note by, on Ins 

inod(‘ of treating {\\e Gnid’ia s'nuple.v an 
out door shrub, H(iJ. 

Ilau'thorndean Apple, 320. 

Hedges, Mr. William, account of experi- 
ments for the production of blue Howers on 
the nplrungea Hortiiids^ with some notes 
on the propagation and management of the 
plant, 173 . 

llcj/uon'itis, three sjiecics, i^t I . 

Herbert, Hon. and Rev. William, informa- 
tion collected bv, respecting the original tree 
of the Ribston Pij)j)in, 1 4 1 ,2.— Instruction 
for the treatment of tlu* AmaryU'is kmffifolia^ 
as a hardy .'ujuatic, with some observations 
on tlu* production of Hybrid plants, and the 
tri'atment of the bulbs ol‘ the genera Crinum 
nwd Aniaryll'is^ 187. — 'The flues in his hot- 
houses noticed, 254. 

Hernandez’ IFist. id' Me Jcico^ cited 3 lit 

Herefordshire (^liu'cning, 3 Hi. 

Hi •:rteorj), Manpiis of, nofece of a Queen 
Pine grown by his gardiaier at Ragley, 118. 

Hu K, ( jiARLEs William, Fsep Apples exhi- 
bited by, 312. 

Holden, Robert, Es((. Apples exhibited by, 
3 15.' 

Holland, Lady, Dahlia sent to England by, 
224. 

! Holliraj^buryj Apple, 328. 

j Honey tlew, its origin, 5G. 

' Honeysuckles., or Pass} flora lanrj/olia, 102. 

I Hooker, Mr drawing liy, of the fruit of the 
Me^jnhis .Japonica, itO). — Account and de- 
scription of Wilmot’s new early TImn, 3!)2. 
— Di'seripii n and drawing of the Downton 
iS Ira wherry, 31)7- 

.Hooker, William tlACKsoN, Fsip 33!). 
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Horliifdtnral Socldy, iiotiecs oi' subjects c: ni- 
municated to, of which separate Papers have 
not been ])ublisbecl, lir>, .^^7. — (ieneral 
statements respecting, i^ee Preface 

IIosACK, Dr. David, some account of the Sec- 
kU Pear, 

lI()t-luMses\ notice of an economical plan for 
Iieating, l il. — Observations on the glazing 
of, 21 1. — Account of a method of construct- 
in<r flues of, 252. — Directions for tliedestruc- 
(ion of insects in, 2 HP. 

IlcME, Sir AiuiAHAMjbisOrinum, noticed, IP5. 

IP NNU'MAN, Mr. information by, on the culture 
of Celeriac in (jermany, 72, ?w/e. 

If/jbfid plants, some observations on their pro- 
duction, IH/. 

J/fjdran^ca Uorteasis^ account of experiments 
^>11, with notes on its propagation and ma- 
nagement, 1 73. 

I. 

Indian l?ih\ preferable lor writing the labels of 
plants, dbd. 

I?isafs^ directions for their destruction in a 
hot* house, 2HIK 

Iris Abp/i/oKfa, instructions for raising varie- 
ties of, *112 . — L TaisHanica^ \\ \, — Ja7H'ca^ 
ib. — Alata^ ib. Xiphium^ ib. 

Irish Pitcher Apple, ^20.-* (’odlin, 32d. 

Isa Ai:r, Solomon, Esq., notice of a Melon 
raiseti by him, 115. 

riACOlJIN, cited, 101, 102, 3 IS. 

James s Keeping Onion, 373. 

Ji:iuq Sir Riciiaud, 280. 

Ji FFKUY, John, Es(j. specimens of the fruit of 
the Passion flower transmitted by him from 
l/isbon, 102. 

Johnson, Mr. notice of a Dahlia raised by, 231. 

Journal of Science and the Arts, cited, P.)0, 
note. 

Jnne-eating Apj)lc, 3 IP. 

J tJOD, Mr. Daniel, on the cultivation of Celery, 
'15 — On a method of forcing garden Rhu- 
barb, M3 

K. 

Kavaufkii^ Arnojnitates Exoticcr, cited, 301. 
— leones^ cited, 1 18, 


Ki nnldv, Mr. I. ewes, .311. 

Kent, Ilis Royal Highness the Duke of, tfie 
(.bxnada Strawberry supposed to be intro- 
duced by, 207. 

Kent, William, Esq. account of the manage- 
ment of aquatic plants, with descriptions oi' 
several species now cultivated in iMigland, 
24, eiseqq. — Specimens of an Apple sent by., 
to tlie Society, 2flP.— On the management 
of a Stove lor tropical plants, without tan, 
287. 

Khuh, Mr. William, observations on his mis- 
sion to Canton, 421, 

Kerry Pippin, 1.53. 

Kihkk, Air. JosKi'ii, Apples exhibited* by, 
3M, 311. — Notice of Royal Muscadine 
Grapes grown by, on standard Vines, 
3G5. 

Kirkes Scarlet admirable, 328. 

Kitchen lleinette, 3U'. 

Knight, Thomas Andrew, Esq. Account 
of a Peacb tree, produced from the seed 
ol‘ an Almond-tree ; with some observations 
(ai the origin of the Peach tree, 1.—* 
On the best mode ot' training and jiruning 
the Mulberry tree, (>3. — On the variations 
of the Red Currant, when jiropagaled 
by seed, 8(b — Upon the propagatitin 
of varieties of the Walnut tree, by bud- 
ding, 133. — Confirmation of his opinion 
respecting the original tree of the Ribston 
Pippin, 140, note, — On a method of forcing 
Rhubarb in pots, 154.— On the pruning and 
management of transjilanted standard trees, 
157* — Ujx)n the variations of the Scarlet 
Strawberry (Fragaria Vlrgwiana) when 
propagated by seeds, 207- — Description and 
account of a new early Black (berry, 211. 
— Description of a new seedling Plum, 211. 
— Upon the preservation o(‘ Emits from 
Wasps, 259. — On training the Eig tree, 30?. 
— On the superior licalthfulness of Scions 
taken from the trunks of Apple trees, 387 - — 
Observations ufxjn the most advantageous 
form of garden pots, 389. — On the culture 
of the Guernsey Lily, 39 L — On the effects 
of very high temperature on .some species of 
plants, 459. 
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Knight IVar, lig. 

A'wo//Sellerie, 71. 

L. 

Labels, fnr [)Ianls, notice of the advantage of 
using Indian ink in writing them, 3()4. 

Lambert, Aylmer Loukke, Esq., a speci- 
men it* his Herbarium noticed, )1S. 

Laurtis Persea, effects of very high tempera- 
ture on, 4^3. 

Law ranch, ]\Iiss, her Pass? floras, cited, 

101 , 2 . • 

Leach, Dr. \V. E., description of ihe Krio- 
soma, 60. 

Lee, Mr., notice of a Dahlia raised hy, 231. 

Leek, Hollow, description of, 4lG. 

Lelieur, Count, on the Dahlia, 226, et seqq. 
— Ohsorvations on his synoptical table of 
Peaches, 385. 

Lnnon, Water, 102. 

Lemons, how grown at Rome, 43. — Lemon 
trees, method ol’ grafting them so as to 
produce dwarf fruiuheaiing trees, (Jl.— 
Effects of very high temperature on, 462 
Enumeration of the ditfcrent sorts ot, 

Jpp. 9. 

Lkttsom, John Co a k ley, 280 , 81 . 

Lezkrmes, M. 301. 

lAbrari/ of the Society, notice respecting, 
Preface. 

Limes, the different sorts of, jlpp. 13. 

Lisboti Onion, 376. 

I.iviNGSTONE, John, Es(j., on ripening seeds 
in wet seasons, and on the cultivation of 
vegetables and plants in Cliina, lo3. — On 
the transportation of plants Irom China to 
England, with suggestions forohvialing the 
difficulties attending it, 421. 

Lobel, cited, 343. 

Loddigks, Mr. George, account of a me- 
thod of conveying water to plants in 
houses, 14. 

Ijondon Pippin, 323. 

Lo-quat, See Mespilus J apart ica. 

Loureiro, cited, 350. 

Jjove-Jpple. See Tomato. 

Lowe, Mr. George, some account of the 
Vines growing at Valentines House, with 


practical fuggeslions for the treatment of 
Vines, 334. 

Lnniies, or Lontirs, different sorts of, App* 

12 . 

Lycopersicnm.mmti observations on the dif- 
ferent species of the genus, 312, ct seqq- — 
Meaning of the word, 343, note. — List of 
varieties, 352, note. 

M. 

Mackenzie, Sir G., notice of some Achan 
Pears sent by, 120. — Apples sent by, 315. 

M‘Miirtrie, Mrs-, drawing by, of the Seckle 
Pear, 258. 

Magazia Knctjclopalique, translation of an 
article in the, -ipp. 23. 

Magnolia glaaca, notes on, and description 
of, varieties of the, 201 . 

Maher, Mr. John, on ibe cultivation of the 
Underground Onion, 305. 

Mala aaiea, .H;>. 

Malcolm, Mrs., ol’ Lamb Abbey, account 
of an Apple raised by, 2()i). 

Mamniee tree, (.ffccls ol very high tempera- 
ture on, 4()3. 

Mangel IVurzel, wlien in trod need into En- 
gland, 2b0. — Di'seriplion of tlie different 
sorts of, 281, seqq, — Error in the term 

noticed, 28 1 . 

Mango, effects of very high temperature on 
the, 462. 

Mangoit IVurzel, 281,5. — Kraut, 285. — Its 
meaning, ib. note. 

Monks Codlin, 320. 

Maracoc, or Matjeoek, American name of the 
Passijlora incurnata, 108. 

iMaracot, Peruvian name of the Passion 
Flower, 108. 

of Marcgrakf, 112. 

Margaret Apple, 319. 

Marie Louise Pear, 120. 

Martin Nonpareil, account and description 
of, 456. 

M ARSLAN n, Peter, Esq., notice of Vines in 
pots sent by, 363. 

Masters, Mr. William, instructions for 
raising the English Iris, 412. 
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Maif Apple ^ American name of tl)C Vassiftora 
incarudta, 108. 

Melons, their D;rowth not injurcfl by that of 
M ushrooms in ihe same bed, 7, 8 — Notices 
of two by Solomon Israel, l^scj. 

1 15, 1 Iti. — Ae( oun) of a newly constructed 
iraiDc for e^rowinjr, 180. — I^d'ccls of very 
high lempci iturc on, 4()0. 

ilfe;//o/>.s of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Soei(M v, cil(‘d, 8'2(), 828. 

Menyauihts trifuHuta, ^^.—in/mphoides, ibid. 
— exalfata, ibid. — sarnirntosd, ibid.— oivz/^, 
ibid. — Indica, 20. — trac/iyspenna, ibid. 

Mespihis Japontca (or ]x)~(pia(), an account 
of the ciillivalion of, as a fruit-bearing tree, 
at Blilhfield, in Stanbrd>hiiv‘, — Wben 
imported into England, 801. — Description 
of its fruit, 808. 

Mine AH', Ucv. Willi AM, Apples exhibited 
l)y,3l4. 

Methonica superha, ‘21. 

M icH Aux, cited, 201. 

Mignonette, tree, observations on, and account 
of its culture, 178. 

Miller, cited, 178,344, 377,0, 441. 

Mills, Mr. (iEORGR, account of. a method 
of growing Cucumbers on heat, I4(). 

Milne, Mr., notice of a Magnolia in his 
garden, 202. — Description by, of the Hol- 
low Leek, with notices on the genus Allium 
grown in wSoath Wales, and observations on 
cottage g«irdens, 4 16, et seqq. 

Moffatt, Mr. Thomas, Apples exhibited 
by, 8 18. 

Montagu, Lord, Apples grown in his Lord- 
ship’s garden exhibited, 812. 

Morden Bloom Afiple, 820. 

Morgan, Mr. William, grows the Hy- 
drangea //o;7t;/.s/.s, with blue flowers, 174. — 
Account of the species and varieties of the 
Beets, cultivated for use, 272. — Apples ex- 
hibited by, 812, 8 1 6. 

MosLEV,Sir Oswald, on the Aphis Lani* 
gera, 54 — Note on his paper by A. StTON, 
Esq.f)2 — Description of, and observations 
on the Coccus Laricis, or mealy insect, 
which infocts the Larch, 171. 


Mount Norrt?, Earl of, Apples sent by, 
81(). 

Mo xoN, .loiiN, Es(j. notice of a large 
(lourd sent by, 8f)4. 

Mulberry tree, on the best mode of pruning 
and training it, when trained to a wall, in a 
cold climate, t)8. 

Mushrooms, Bev. William Williamson’s 
method of cultivating them in e.xluuisted 
Cucumber beds, 0. 

N. 

Nairn, Mr. John, account of a method of 
graliing Oranges and Lemons, so as to pro- 
duce dwarf fruit- heal ing trees, |)1. — Ac- 
count of a newly constructed frame, with 
rising lights, for growing Melons, Cuctim- 
heis, tfec. 180. 

Navarro, Mr. Lewis, Apples sent by him, 
317. 

Nectarine, eflects of very high temperature 
on the, 4()l. See Peaches. 

Nelambium speciosum, 82. — luteuni, 33. 

Newloren Pippin, 322 

No EH DEN, Dr. G. H., on a successful mode 
of treating fruit trees practised by Mr. C. 
II AiiRi^oN, 87. — On some modes ofeonti- 
miing a supply ofyonng Potatoes through the 
year, 4S ; iirid oi preserving the n as suCh, 
51. — Aceount of the original tree of the 
Kibslon lMj:)pin, laivl het’ore the Society by, 
140. — (A)mmnnicalion by, on Mr Harri-, 
son’s mode of treating IVar trees, 150. — 
Account of the difl'erent varieties of the 
genus Citrus, cultivated in Italy, App. 1. 

Norfolk Storing, 818. 

Notices of subjects cf)mmunicated to the 
Horticultural Society between May 1st, 
1817, and April 1st, 1818, 115, 855. 

Nuphar liitea, 80. — minima, ibid. — Kalmianu, 
81. — advena, ibid. 

Nymphaa alba, 27. — odurata, ibid. — nitida, 
ibid. — pygmd'a, 28. — tolas, ibid. — pubts- 
scens, ibid. — rubra, 29 — rosea, ibid. — ver* 
sicolor, ibid. — cecrutea, ibid. — strllata, 30. 
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O. 

hlanc gros, 31 \ --hJcnn' hat if', ib.— 
d* Kspag?H*, 372 . — rouge pale, 37 1 *— rouge 
fonce, ib;*. 

Oldakeh, a new varie ty of Radish Itn- 
porled by, from Russia, 1J5.— On ihe ciil- 
livalion of Snc’cory, or Ijidivc, \3S. 

— A 4 >|)lfs exliii)ite(i by, 

Onion, I'ortuga), on the cultivation, and the 
varieties of, b7. — Undei i^round, on tlu* cui- 
tivalion of tlie, 30-3,40 t.- Connnunica- 
lion respecting by Mr. Dymond, :]0(), 
uotc . — Account and description ed the dil- 
ferent varieties of, 3b!). — On the (cultivation 
of some, 4f)3. 

Onions, Tripoli, notice of some sent to the 
Society, 3()b. 

Orange Apples, 3b4, 321. 

Oranges, liow grown at liome, 43. — 1 lie dif- 
ferent sorts <)!, /// 7 >. 14. — Method of grafl- 
iriLT them, so as lo luodiKa* dwarf fruit- 
bearim^ tKa*-^, ol — Tsolice of s(‘V'eral vari- 
eties brought lo the Society, 123. 

Orange tua', ctrecls of very high temperature 
on the, 4b2. 

Ord Appli‘, 3ib. 

Original, <n ^fothrr Ajiple, 320. 

Oslin Apple, 320. 

Osmunda, iw(i spe( ie-^ of, 341. 

Otto, M . <»n ilu' Dahlia, 22t) (2 se(j(ji, 

OusELEY, Sir (i Eo U(J !■:, seeds of a Melon 
sent b}, lo llie Society, IKJ. 

V. 

Paj)Ley, WjELiAM, lis(j. notice of some 
Gallande and Red Alagdalen Peaches, sent 
by,3(i7 

Pale Ilcd Onion, 374. 

Pa t. l a l ] u s ci u d, 25 . 

Pancra final bijlorum, et triforum, 1<J0, note, 

PaRki NS(jN cited, 343, 348. 

i^ARKYNs, Thomas Roothry, 280 . 

Passi flora (juadraagularis, 1 00. — atalijorniis, 
10 \ lauriju/ia, ib. Incarnala Linn. ' 
ohsc i vaiions on, and on the first [riant of j 
llie genus introduced into Europe, 09 ct 
lUj. 

Passijiura, whence so named, III. 

Passtoa /VewTO-, pur[)le-fruitcd, home aeeounl j 
of, 99. 
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Reach tree, account of one [)rodueed from 
seed olTlu^ Ahnomf tree, 1 . — Obscrvaliom' 
on its origin, d ). — Wlien hrouglU to I'ai- 
rojiC, 2 — i‘ai tieulai s of one in the gaiden 
at (Jocklield i fall, 17. 

Peaches and Sutarines^ on tlu‘ ela.ssifiealion 
of, and tile di^u’dci h inci hmt (u* peculiar to 
each class, .inO — Syn()[)ticai l ihlcs ol,:LSt). 

Peaches, dc'seription (jf, grown on a tree pu>- 
(hiccd from the siad of an Almond trcr. 
(dallande, and Ixed M agdaleii, nolicc (;f 
home sent to the Soc'icty, 367. 

Pear, dWuoh, and C<)lmar, ni.)liee of speci- 
mens sent to the Soiitly,! IS. — Of different 
sorts lioin Ibusheils, I Jf). -Aehan, 12(L 
Scekle, 2ob. 

Pear trees, some obsu vations on their lieat- 
imml, 1.30 — Alligator, 01 Avocado, clfecls 
o! very high teinperatme i;n,4b3. 

Peannatu, Lamb vVbbey, aeeount and de- 
scription of , 2b}). 

Riceulcc Carnal mils, noiic'o of, .dJO. 

Riue, notice of one sent to the Society, I 18- 

Pitcher Apple, ;;2(). 

PilmastoUy v, lute elusfer Scedhng fiia[)e, ac- 
count (d, 249 . — Russet Nonpareil, account 
and des. ription of, 267* — SjiecinK. nsof, 322. 

Plants, i)n a method of watering lliem in 
houses, 14. 

Pliny, Ids staU nient resj)ecling the Peach- 
tree, 2.- '14ie j)H)l);ihU* meaumg ol the word 
inheres used by him, 3. - Cited, 25. 

Plum, de'-eription ol a new' l^eedling, 214. 
WilmuCs new' early Oi leans, 3!)2. 

Plums, notice of two undcseiibcd ones, 362. 

PocoCK, Dr ai eoiinlid' the Tig lice planted 
by lum at O.vfbrd, 433 . 

Puirced Cardts, description of the sorts of, 
28 1, .3. 

PoiTEAU, aM. his sy iioptical tafile of Peaches, 
38(i. 

Pole, Cardinal, Ibg trees [)l'mtcd by, in the 
J^piscupal garden at Lambetli, 435. 

Polypodium, seven spec ies, .^41. 

Poaia Atnoris, Auiea, 343. 

Pommede Liane, 102. — Dc }iiuge^ 3J6’, 2i. — 
Ih (Ale, 324, 

Puitugal Omul), 37 1 . 

Potatue Onion, ,EK), 403. 

Polatocs, young, on some modes of continuing 
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a supply of, tliroiigli the year, 48 ; and of 
preserving them as such, j I . 

Potatoes^ early, fiolice of a mode of growing, 
123. — Red apple, experiment on its pro- 
duce, 124. 

Potatoes, Sweet, notice of, 365. 

Potiron jauNCy 364. 

Pteris Cretica, 339. — Jcrastichoides, ib. — 
Various other species of, 339. 

Puksh’s Flora cited, 203. 

Q. 

Qecn Pine, 118. 

Apple, 323. 

R. 

Racine ch Diselte,ou d' Abondance, ‘280. 

Radis of the French, 436 et seqq. 

Radish y a new variety of, from Russia, 115. — 
Account and description of the varieties of 
Spring Radish, 436. 

Raiponccy Rapuniiurn parvnni, Rapunctiius 
escu/enfas, 19- 

Rampiofiy o\\ the cultivation of tiu*, 19. 

Raymond, Firi'nARLES, 335. 

Rave of the French, 436 ct seqq, 

Redootc, M. cited, 21. 

Regnier, M. L. translation of his treatise 
on the native country of the Apricot tree, 
App. 23. 

Reinetle Franche, 317- — Blanche d'^EspagnCy 
Canada, — (hise, 325. 

Reynolds, T homas, Esq., Apples exhibited 
by, 313. 

Rhubarb {R. Rhaponticum and llybridumy) 
on a method of turcing, 143, 154. 

Ribes rubrarn, 86. 

Ribston Ihppin, account of the original tree 
of the, 140. 

Richardson, Mr. a successful propagator 
of the purple-fiuitcd Passion Flower, 103. 
— Information received from, on its cul- 
ture, ib. 

Rinmns the bark of fruit trees, notice on its 
effects, 367. 

RoBF.irrsoN, Mr. John, on the classification 
of Peaches and Nectarines, and on their 
diseases, 380. — Descriptions of some of the 
best varieties of Irish Apples, 452, et seqq. — 

Robson, Mr. Apples sent by, 314. 

Ronalds, Mr. Hugh, description of the 
difl’erent varieties of Brocoli, with an ac- 


count of the method of cultivating them, 
l6l.— Apples exhibited by, 312, 313, 315. 

Root of Scarciti/y 280. 

Ross Nonpareil, 454. 

Rocs, Rt. Hon. Lord, particulars of a Peach 
tree in the garden at Cockneld Hall, 17. 

Royal Costard Apple, 313, 327. — Somerset, 
325. 

Ruiz and Pa von, cited, 351. 

Rumphius, cited, 350. 

Rymer Apple, 314, 329. 

S. 

Sabine, Joseph Esq. Some observations on 
Celeriac, with directions for its cultivation, 
71. — Description of two varieties of Cur- 
rant, 90. — Observations by, on Mr. Ark- 
wright’s Grapes, 97. — Some account, 
(with a figure,) of the PurpU-fruited Pas- 
sion Flower, with observations on the 
Passljlora incarnata Linn., and gn the 
first plant of the genus introduced into 
Europe, 99» seqq. 107. — Note on Mr. 
Harkison’s mode of treating Pear-trees, 
15‘2. — Observations on, and account of, 
the cultivation of the Tree Mignonette, 
17B* — Notes on, and description of, va- 
rieties of the Magnolia glaucay 201. — 
Note by, on Mr. Knight’s new Black 
Cherry, 212.— On a new Seedling Plum, 
215. — On the specie's and varieties of 
the genus Dahlia., with instructions for 
their cultivation, 217. — Observations on 
.a select collection of Apple trees, 263. — 
Account and description of four new seed- 
ling dessert Apples, 267. — Note by, on the 
Mespilus JaponicUy 301. — Apples ex- 
hibited by, 312, 3 16. — On the Love 
Apple, or Tomato, and an account of 
its cultivation ; with a description of 
several varieties, and some observations 
on the different species of the genus Lyco- 
persienm, 342. — Observations on the 
classification of Peaches and Nectarines, 
384. — On tlie cultivation of Figs on the 
back walls of Vineries, 409.- Note on the 
specimens of Iris grown by Air. Masters, 
414. — Note respecting the Pocock Fig 
tree, 435. — On the Martin Nonpareil, 457- 

St. Thomas's Onion, 375. 
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Salisbury, Marquis of, 281. 

Salisbury, Richard Anthony, Esq. trans- 
lation by, of M. L. Rkonikr’s treatise on 
the native country of the Apricot tree, 
App, 2.8. 

Sam Yoifn^ Apple, 324, 454. 

jSarraccnia^ purpurea^ in flower, notice of, 
359. 

Saul Apple, 321. 

Scallion^ nearly lost, 379. 

Sciinkkvoogt’s leones^ cited, 1 02. 

Scions j on the superior healthfulness of those 
from the trunks of Apple trees, 387. 

Scolgpendrium^ two species, 34 1 . 

Scoria ol* the forge, its uses in horticulture, 
App. 20. 

Secklc Pear, some account of a new seedling so 
called, raised in the neighbourhood of Phil- 
adelphia, 250*. 

Seidel Mr. Ayiplcs sent by him, 317- 

Seton, Alexander, Esq. On a peculiar me- 
thod of IrainingVines under glass in a house ; 
and its advantages, 9. — Note on Sir 0. 
Moslhv's paper on the Aphis Lani^erdy 
6'J . — On coverings for Cucumber (rames, 
290; 

Shakspk/Vre, notice of the Potatoes mentioned 
in his dramas, ,305. 

SHErnERD, Mr. Henry, dirMions by, for 
raising Eerns from seed, 338. 

SicKLER, Dr. observation by, on the growth of 
Lemons and Oranges at Rome, 13, — Trans- 
lation of his work on the genus CilruSy 

App. 1 . 

Sidney, Viscount, Apples sent by, 313. 

jSiZrvr-skinned Onion, .3/1. 

SiMi’soN, John, Esq. the first exhibitor to the 
Horticultural Society of fruit of the Passion 
flower, 10.3.— Information derived from on 
its culture, ih. 100. 

Smith, Sir James Edward, figure by, of the 
PassiJloralncarnataM^y 1 10.— lA'lUrlVom, 
on the cultivation of Ferns from seed, 338. 

Smith, Mr. notice of the Hydrangea Hor- 
tcnsiSy with blue flowers, grown by, I7'h 

Snoxv Apple, .316'. 

Solanum Lycopersicum Linn. 342. — Pomi- 
Jcruniy 343. 


Spanish Onion, 372; its various English 
name.s, ih. 

Spinach, Strawberry, 285, note. 

Spring Grove (’rah, 313. — Cmllin, 327- 

Stair, Mr. letter from on the age of the 
original tree of the Williams* Chretien 
Pear, 357 . 

Standard trees, upon the pruning and ma- 
nag(‘ment of transplanted ones, 157* 

Stanhope, Earl, account of the cultivation 
of f'cleriac in the neighbourhood of Dresden, 

»S7mw -Pits, account of Count Zubow's, at Pe- 
tersburg, 430. 

Stoefrls, M. Apples sent by, 316. 

Stone Pippin, 32 I . 

Stove, lor tropical plants, v\ithout tan, 287 - 
Direetlons for destroying insects in, 289. 

STRACHANjMr.CuARLES, aecouiit and deserip' 
lion of the dillerent varieties of Onion, 
369. — Of Spring Radish, 436. 

Strashnrg Onion, 373. 

AY /v/ieicrry, notice of a superior one, 115. — 
Scarlet, on the variations ol’, when propa- 
gated by seed, 207 . — Downton, account and 
description of, 396. 

Straxcherry Apple, 326, 

Succory, on its cultivation, 138. 

SuDLOw, John, Es(|. Ajiples sent by, 315. 

Summer Pi})y)in, 312.— Codlin, 320. 

Sutton, Mr. Apple exhibited by, 321. 

Sweet, Mr. J. on the projier treatment of the 
Gloriosa Superha , 21. 

T 

Tan, on tlie management of tropicRl plants 
without, 28/. 

Tanner, Mr. Thomas, Aj)ples exhibited hy, 
313. 

Tar, destroys tlie Aphis Lanigcra, 62 

Temperature, very high, elfects of, on some 
species of plants, 45!). 

Theophrastus cited, App. 24. 

Thompson, Mr. notice of a Magnolia in his 
garden, 205. 

Tiiouin, M. 225, 243 — Substance of his Me- 
moir on the use of the Scoria of the forge 
liorticulture, Ap]^. 20. 
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rnuNBElirr's Flora Japonica^ cifod, 301, 
I'omato^ or Lovr A{>pU*, account of its culti- 
vation, \vith a description of several varie- 
ties, it sc (](/. — Its Italian names, 31 1. — 
How ciiirnatcd by JNIr. Wilmot, 345. — 
Varieties of, 317. 

Totten ft am Pari: Codlin, 328. 

Touhnki OUT, cited, 344, 340. 

Trojisparcnt Crab, 313. 

Transpni t at Apple, 314. 

Tr(ivcr.s\s Apple, 324. 

Trre Onion, 3/8. 

VripaVi Otnon, 375. 

Trapical Tlants, on the management of a 
stove lor, without tan, 28i). 

Tu/jcns^ probable meaning of that word in 
Plixv, 3. 

Turm.r, Mr. John, some account of the 
collections of A[>ples exhibited at the meet- 
ings oi' the Society in 1818; willi obser- 
vations on the qualities and mimes, and a 
list of the mo^t approved soi ls for the Des- 
sert aiid Kitchen, et saqq — Substaiu'C 
of M. I hio in’s iiKMiioir on llie use ol’ the 
Scoiia ot I lie I oigc in horticulture, yljtp, 
20 . 

Tw AM r-LY, Josi AH, Ksq. notice of /\pples 
sent by, to shew the elfects of ringing the 
bark ot trees, 307. 

Two- bind til O n i u n , 3 7 5 . 

D. 

Underground Onion, 377- — On the cultiva- 
tion of, 403. 

V. 

Van M ON s, Dr. notice of Pears sent by, I IQ. 
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